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PREFACE 


During a few days in São Paulo in August 2011 I unsuspectingly witnessed an 


explosion caused by the revival of the modernist enfant terrible of Brazilian literature. 


Returning from a conference in Salvador da Bahia, where I had presented an analysis of 
the ideas of Oswald de Andrade with postcolonial tools, I made a stop in my favourite 
bookstore on Avenida Paulista. And there it was, on a shelf of brand new books, arrived 
in the store on the very same day: an enormous fancy edition of Antropofagia Hoje, 
with 688 pages of essays by diverse authors interpreting the ‘anthropophagy’ of Oswald 
de Andrade. On the same afternoon, on a visit to professor José Miguel Wisnik, he 
advised me that he was preparing a whole exhibition on Oswald de Andrade for 
September, at one of the best museums in São Paulo — Museu da Lingua Portuguesa. 
Just a month earlier FLIP (Festa Literária Internacional de Paraty), the annual literary 
festival, had celebrated a tribute to Oswald de Andrade. And last but not least, I missed 
my plane back to Europe in order to see the magnificent premiere of Macumba 
Antropófaga, a theatrical production of the Anthropophagic Manifesto by de Andrade, 


staged in the legendary São Paulo theatre company Teatro Oficina. 


I was astonished by this wave of recognition that had suddenly overtaken the author. It 
would be an understatement to claim that Oswald de Andrade was in oblivion before 
2011: he is part of the high school curriculum and modernist canon in Brazil, and is 
occasionally discussed abroad. But still, when I started to research his Anthropophagic 
Manifesto (1928) five years earlier, there was nothing trendy about the topic. Oswald de 
Andrade (1890-1954) was a leading figure of Brazilian modernism, wrote his most 
remarkable experimental texts in the 1920s and 30s, was then forgotten for decades, 
made a posthumous revival in the 50s and 60s and became an accepted but not widely 


read author, a compulsory paragraph in books of literary history. 


My initial contact with de Andrade’s work had something of an aleatory nature. While 
travelling in Brazil I stumbled upon such inspiring topics and people that made me 
plunge spontaneously back into the academic world to research the innovative, 
potentially explosive — and at the moment in my judgment unfairly forgotten — concept 
of “cultural anthropophagy’. I am thankful that São Paulo University (USP) Letras 
department has transparent classroom doors and unrestrictive access rules, making it 


possible for a wanderer to peek in, become curious about keywords on the blackboard 


and secretly merge into the group of attentive students. 


This is how I met professor José Miguel Wisnik, without whom this work would 
probably not exist. He was quite surprised to meet an Estonian willing to devote several 
years to a Brazilian modernist manifesto. But he approved the project, admitting that a 
thorough story of Oswaldian “anthropophagy”, surprisingly enough, has not yet been 
written. So my initial plan was to compile its cultural history as conceptualised in the 
manifesto and developed further in 20th-century Brazilian culture. In reality the 
manifesto proved to be so rich and charged with potential just waiting to be liberated 
with contemporary analytical tools, that I had to concentrate on this core text and leave 
the minute analysis of later developments for future researches, only presenting some of 


these briefly at the end of this thesis. 


Back from the journey and inspired by the Brazilian modernist texts, I enrolled in the 
doctoral program of Studies of Cultures in Tallinn University. Here I had the luck to be 
directed under the capable supervision of professor Ular Ploom. Conversations with him 
have extensively helped to broaden the scope of this research and the researcher’s mind, 
which I am immensely thankful for. In the second half of the research I turned to 
professor Tiina Kirss for some guidance in the field of postcolonial studies. Her role 
gradually grew and her amazing erudition, will and ability to give exact, critical and 
encouraging feedback improved the thesis immensely. Ular Ploom and Tiina Kirss have 
both been extremely forthcoming and gone the extra mile when needed -- in the final 
phase of the dissertation they even agreed to a two-day intense field session at the 


researcher’s home on an island, despite distraction provided by a two-month-old baby. 


I also want to thank other teachers and colleagues both from Sao Paulo and Tallinn 
Universities. I first heard about the “Manifesto Antropofago” in an inspiring Brazilian 
literature class by Inocéncia Mata in Universidade de Lisboa. At Universidade de Sao 
Paulo apart from the contribution of my greatest Brazilian consultant José Wisnik, the 
classes of Yudith Rosenbaum and Ivan Marques, and assistance from Dayane in the 
Letras department, were especially useful. Other incredibly stimulating debates during 
my various stays in Brazil were held in the wonderfully welcoming Brazilian family of 
Marta, Carlos, Hector and Gloglio; with Krista and Carlos in Rio; and with Mauricio 


and Silvio in São Paulo. 


In Estonia and elsewhere the notes by Tõnu Viik (on method and relativism), Märt 


Väljataga (detective work on the manifesto), Jüri Talvet (articles in InterLitteraria), 
Jaanus Adamson (help digesting Freud), Kjetil Rodje (notes on Deleuze), Ivo Volt 
(electronic sources for ancient Greek texts), Anne Lange and Miriam Mcilfatrick- 
Ksenofontov (links to translation theory and Bakhtin), Eeva Keskiila, Elle-Mari Talivee, 
Maris Saagpakk and Ron LaGrone (proof reading), Tarmo Jiiristo (dissertation 
strategies) and Kadri Sirg (hard decisions on strategic moments) were most helpful. The 
pre-defence of the thesis helped to improve the text immensely, especially the careful 
and substantive work of the opponents prof Susanne Klengel and Carlo Cubero. Last 
but not least the quality of the thesis improved greatly thanks to the language editor 
Daniel Allen, whom I especially thank for his flexibility and willingness to work at any 


hour. 


All my friends and family have been extremely supportive, special thanks to my parents 
and especially to my everlasting first editor Kristjan, without whose patience, love and 


incredible babysitting skills this thesis would still be in the form of scattered notes. 


INTRODUCTION 


The metaphor of “cultural anthropophagy’! was born during the period of modernisation 
of Brazilian society, at the very core of intellectual colonial discourse. The 
Anthropophagic Manifesto (1928, from here on AM) is a text that highlights and mocks 
colonial elements still present in the modernising Brazil of the 1920s, agitating cultural 
resistance, and thus forming a counter-discourse to colonialism. The manifesto presents 
a surprising inventive self-perception, combining elements of rich local cultural heritage 
and the reversal of the colonial discourse that downgraded the ‘savage’ locals. The 
result is a surprisingly optimistic image of sovereign, free and powerful Brazilians that 


combines modernity and tradition in a non-conflicting way. 


The aggregative element of the manifesto is the metaphor of ritual anthropophagy that 
works on several different levels, masterfully uniting the various layers of the author’s 
aims. De Andrade’s intention was to construct a model that would facilitate the total 
cultural emancipation of Brazil, a goal that required for its completion no less than a 
revolution. My hypothesis is that he did not fully fulfil his goal with the manifesto, 
partly because of the lack of an adequate contemporary reception. The inventive and 
perhaps even shocking depiction of Brazilians as anthropophagues remains more on the 
level of perception and an initial attempt of self-description in this text. However, the 
full power of the creative intuitions of the AM has gradually been revealed and 
implemented with time. Several Brazilian cultural movements of the 1960s and 70s 
interpret, develop and liberate the energy concentrated in the manifesto, and within this 


process the initially probative metaphor grows into a cultural model. 


As Oswald de Andrade wrote his manifesto at the height of the modernisation process 
and while actively digesting the influence of the European modernist avant-garde 
movements, another theoretical debate might be held about its location and relationship 
to (European) modernism. Is it part of, a copy of, a development of or even resistance to 
central modernism from the periphery? In the dissertation I decided to concentrate more 
on the manifesto’s relationship with (post)colonial elements, although modernity, 


modernism and modernisation are also touched upon and the Brazilian avant-garde 


' Throughout the thesis ‘anthropophagy’ or ‘cultural anthropophagy’ signifies the metaphor created by 
Oswald de Andrade, while anthropophagy without the apostrophes refers to the tradition of ritual 
cannibalism. 
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manifesto is compared to its contemporary European counterparts. 


The text opens up a potential for debate that started to find a vocabulary many decades 
after its birth in 1928. Does the manifesto’s agenda stay within the rules set by colonial 
discourse providing an inoffensive little counter-discourse, or does it manage to break 
the very order of colonial discourse? To what extent and how are the terms of the 
postcolonial school applicable in analysis of, or perhaps even competition with, 


‘anthropophagy’? 


The intuitive self-perception of Brazilians proposed by the AM concentrates on one 
central metaphor, that of an anthropophague, a man-eater. The West has projected its 
fears and fantasies about its Other for centuries onto the symbolic figure of a savage 
cannibal. De Andrade’s choice of positive identification with this seemingly aggressive 
figure challenges the cannibal discourse. By the beginning of the 21st century, 
cannibalism has become one of the most important topics in cultural criticism for some 
scholars, as it is situated at the very heart of current discussions of difference and 
identity (Kilgour 2001: vii). “[I]n taking cannibalism seriously, anthropologists have 
sought to affirm the humanity of others, while unsettling, even displacing the West, 
especially its ethnocentric ideologies” (King 2000: 110). Thus, it seems that something 
we could jokingly call ‘the cannibalistic turn of the human sciences’, having its seed in 
Montaigne’s “On Cannibals” and gaining full verve in the 1970s and 80s, has changed 


the way the Western (academic) discourse assesses itself and its process of Othering. 


In the last decades quite a few researchers have gone even further in the process of 
deconstructing the Western discourse of the cannibal and have started to associate the 
metaphor of cultural cannibalism with the West, its process of colonisation and the 
hegemonic meaning-making processes accompanying those colonising processes. 
Maggie Kilgour proposes that “the figure of the cannibal was created to support the 
cultural cannibalism of colonialism through the projection of Western imperialist 
appetites onto cultures they then subsumed" (Kilgour 2001: vii). In this context Oswald 
de Andrade’s manifesto, which placed a self-conscious and proud non-violent 
anthropophague next to the Western contaminated imagination about the cannibal, 


becomes of special contemporary relevance. 


The reception of and especially scholarship on the “Anthropophagic Manifesto” made a 


slow start. A Brazilian critic Antonio Candido has stressed that the entirety of Oswald 
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de Andrade’s vision needs to be elaborated for the reader to understand it, because what 
stands out in his discourse are pulverised fragments of people, facts and values 
(Candido 2004: 49). De Andrade himself made an attempt to place “anthropophagy” into 
the tradition of scholarly philosophy in 1950, but the academic thesis of the intuitive 
type of creator lacked systematic organisation and academic vigour. Only after the 
author’s death in 1954 (this time not symbolic) did the first analytical reviews, essays 
and a proposal to republish de Andrade’s works appear. The cultural movements at the 
end of 1960s acknowledged inspiration from the manifesto and provoked research into 
the topic; in the English-speaking world it was discovered in 1990s (the manifesto was 
translated in 1991). ‘Cultural anthropophagy’ has been mainly analysed through the 
concept of ‘hybridity’, connected to the image of Brazil as a hybrid nation composed of 
three elements: Indigenes, White and Black. Its social project has been analysed (and 
criticised) along Marxist lines and by dissecting the cultural myths it juxtaposes; the 


central metaphor has been developed further for use in translation studies. 


This dissertation will concentrate on positioning the metaphor of ‘cultural 
anthropophagy’ within colonial and counter-colonial discourse and showing how it 
grew into a tailor-made model for Brazilian culture, gaining followers throughout the 


20th and 21st centuries. 
My main hypothesis is: 


e ‘Cultural anthropophagy’ started in Oswald de Andrade’s Anthropophagic 
Manifesto as an intuitive metaphor to describe the self-perception of Brazilians 
within cultural resistance and grew into a working cultural model within 
different cultural movements between the 1950s and 70s, approaching 


universality with “perspectivism” in the 1990s. 


The method of this thesis is based on discourse analysis as I focus on the attempt to 
describe a specific discourse of cultural resistance embedded in the metaphor of 
‘anthropophagy’ inside colonial discourse. Colonial discourse analysis in the tradition 
of Edward Said is advanced here, but the subject-object relationship is reversed: the 
Other becomes the subject whose viewpoint and strategies are primarily introduced and 
thus ceases to be the Other. On a wider theoretical note I draw upon the hermeneutic 
circle as explained by Hans-Georg Gadamer. I agree with him that the attempt of 


Western science to find truth that is separated from culture or context is a dead end. In 
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Gadamer’s view the pure empirical method is not possible in the human sciences, the 
best way to understand a phenomenon is to understand the parts by the whole and the 
whole by the parts (1997: 183). Another notion borrowed from Gadamer is the 
understanding that pure scientific objectivism is not possible, the researcher always has 
some preconceptions and thus it is better to expose and acknowledge these. When 
putting the concept of the ‘hermeneutic circle” next to the concept of Geertz’s “thick 
description”? the latter seems to be the former idea re-worded and tailored somewhat to 
be used by scholars of cultural studies. I am trying to follow ideals reached in both of 


these concepts. 


The structure of this thesis is somewhat nontraditional in placing the description of the 
theoretical framework (chapter 4) quite late into the text. The decision was hard to make 
as the process of the research was truly hermeneutic in the gadamerian sense: the 
interpretation developed and matured in constant back and forth movement between the 
parts and the whole, between the text of the manifesto and its context, between the 
aspects of socio-historical situation and its wider theoretical frame, between certain 
statements of the manifesto and the meaning it carries as a whole. The historical and 
discursive contexts became relevant before deciding upon the method; and the search 
for possible theories that could help to extrapolate the meanings, entailed the main 
findings, the original statements this thesis contributes. I decided to make this 


development transparent for the readers, hence the order of argument. 


Chapter 1 aims to give an overview of the context in which the manifesto was born. 
Brazilian modernismo is similar to but not exactly the same as modernism in Europe or 
modernismo of the Spanish-speaking world. Thus I explain the social, political and 
literary conditions out of which the object of this study, the AM, was born. Debates 
about modernity, race and nation in Brazil of 1920s are introduced, as they form the 
basis from which the AM departs. At the end of the chapter there is an overview of one 
concept that developed in parallel to ‘anthropophagy’ in Spanish-speaking Latin 
America. The example of Caliban should show one way in which the need for cultural 


resistance was articulated in the Spanish-speaking Americas, sharing a lot in its 


? Clifford Geertz has named this method, adopted from the philosopher Gilbert Ryle. See Geertz "Thick 
Description: Toward an Interpretive Theory of Culture" in: “The Interpretation of Cultures”. New York: 
Basic Books, 1973, p. 3-30. 
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positions with its neighbour Brazil, but isolated in their respective histories of ideas. 


Before proceeding to analysis of the text of the manifesto I still needed to find out why 
Oswald de Andrade chose such an apparently violent metaphor for his proposal for 
Brazilian identity. In Chapter 2 I outline the part of colonial discourse that made the 
metaphor ‘anthropophagy’ possible: the Western discourse on the cannibal. 
Cannibalism and the myths surrounding it became the symbol of the Other for 
Europeans long before they ever met the Other. The genealogy of the cannibal provides 
a good overview of European and later global fears and fantasies about the Other and 
presents the clear difference between ‘anthropophague’ and ‘cannibal’ along with their 
dissimilar semantic fields. The anthropological debate about the practise of 
anthropophagy and its symbolic meaning is also introduced here, revealing the 


possibility to interpret antrhopophagy as a non-aggressive notion. 


Chapter 3 is dedicated to the initial analysis of the text of the Anthropophagic 
Manifesto: the different dichotomies present in the text, and the reversal of progress 
narrative, are shown in their function of undermining colonial discourse. The AM is 
inspired by a significant, although rather superficial contact with some European 
modernist avant-garde manifestos of the time, not blindly copying them but projecting 
their ideas onto the local realities and rich heritage. European modernist aesthetics 
therefore function as a kind of ferment inside the guts of Brazilian culture giving rise to 
a process of cultural self-perception and self-description focussing and centring on the 
metaphor ‘anthropophagy’. The last part of the chapter compares de Andrade’s 


manifesto to European modernist manifestos. 


In Chapter 4 I give an overview of the search for theoretical tools to analyse the AM. I 
specifically explore ‘hybridity’ as this is the most common term used to analyse the 
Brazilian condition, and conduct a case study comparing ‘hybridity’, as seen by a 
Brazilian classic and controversial author Gilberto Freyre and a_ postcolonial 
theoretician Homi Bhabha. The ‘anthropophagy’ of de Andrade and ‘hybridity’ of 
Freyre and Bhabha are compared, especially their ability to describe Brazilian society 
and culture. The AM is a text fuelled by the protest against European cultural 
imperialism long before postcolonial scholars acknowledged the existence of this kind 
of resistance. The problematics of using postcolonial theory in analysing Latin 


American realities is also discussed in this chapter. 
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In Chapter 5, I explore more closely the functioning logic in the postcolonial framework 
of the metaphor ‘anthropophagy’ and its implications in the manifesto. The main aim of 
this chapter is to explain the growth of an intuitive metaphor into a working cultural 
model. I start with a short theoretical overview of the relationships between metaphors 
and models, based on Max Black and Paul Ricoeur. In a section entitled ‘The aftermath: 
the application of ‘anthropophagy’ as a cultural model in 20” century Brazil’ I present a 
brief overview of the cultural history of ‘anthropophagy’ in its further developments 
from a metaphor towards a model. “Macunaima” (a book in 1928 and a movie in 1969), 
Concrete Poetry in the 1950s and 60s, Tropicalismo in pop music in 1960s and 70s, a 
theatre company, Oficina, from the end of the 60s to the present day and the São Paulo 
Biennial in 1998 are the main milestones introduced here. A powerful world vision, 
‘Amerindian perspectivism’, intuitively included in Oswald de Andrade’s metaphor and 


introduced to the world by Eduardo Viveiros de Castro is presented in a sub-chapter. 


The dissertation has an appendix in which the full text of the manifesto is presented in 
English and in its original Portuguese. I encourage anyone interested to start reading 


with the text of the manifesto, the main object of this study. 
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CHAPTER 1. THE BIRTH OF THE "ANTHROPOPHAGIC 
MANIFESTO": INCENTIVES AND CONTEXTS 


1.1. Introduction 


The goal of this chapter is to give an overview of the historical, literary, socio-political 
and intellectual conditions in which the manifesto was written. The second sub-chapter 
will give an overview of modernism” in Brazil: how and when modernist ideas reached 
Brazil, how favourable the environment was for the ideas to take root and what shape 
they took there. The next two parts introduce the debates that are essential for the 
arguments of the manifesto: modernity and modernisation, race and miscegenation. The 
final subchapter presents one alternative artistic concept that has developed in parallel 
to “anthropophagy”. Presenting Caliban and the symbolic position this literary character 
achieved in Latin America introduces some more debates related to my arguments; it 


also helps to exemplify the method of this thesis. 


Most attention in this chapter is dedicated to the event that was the most concentrated 
expression of Brazilian modernist art in its different manifestations which took place 
over three days at the Municipal Theatre of São Paulo in 1922. The centrality of this 
event does not mean that the works exhibited or introduced there were the core texts of 
the movement, neither was it the intellectual peak of modernism in Brazil. However, it 
was certainly a breaking point that received huge attention, a long prepared coming out 
into the open of the new ideas that had circulated amongst the modernist youth for a few 
years. It was also a clearly communicated rupture from, and opposition to the existing 
art and literary establishment, norms and general taste. This week was a very important 
point in the mental trajectory of Oswald de Andrade, leading towards the ideas of 


‘anthropophagy’. In the overview of the event I am relying mostly on Brazilian sources: 


> Modernism is here seen in its narrower meaning: as a set of avant-garde movements known by that 
name in cultural history, not as modern thought in general nor as a social state of any given society as a 
result of the process of modernization. 

The term modernismo is mostly used for the art and literary movement in the Spanish-speaking world 
(late 1880s-1920s) that was led by Ruben Dario (of Nicaraguan origin, but promoted modernism in 
Mexico and Spain). Brazilian modernismo (1910s-1930) shared some of its esthetic values but was more 
oriented towards social reform (Encyclopedia Britannica). 
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on newspaper articles from the period; a text written about the movement in retrospect 
by Mario de Andrade, Movimento modernista (The Modernist Movement), published in 
1942; and the excellent study by Mario da Silva Brito entitled Antecedentes da semana 
de arte moderna (1971, The Antecedent of the Modern Art Week). 


1.2. The formation of the Brazilian modernist movement 


1.2.1. Socio-political context 


São Paulo of the 1920s, the birthplace of the manifesto, was a city where belief in 
progress and fascination with anything European backed up by extremely rapid 
economic growth and immigration intermingled with a stagnant cultural milieu. Many 
cultural historians have written that São Paulo was the only logical place for Brazilian 


modernism to be born and to blossom. 


In Brazil, the area where the conflict between provincial/urban was felt most sharply was São 
Paulo. Here the disruption was possible because only here the social and economic process 
created the headquarters of contemporality in the background of which the rest of the nation still 


seemed like a huge province of the Parnassus‘. (Bosi 2003: 209) 


São Paulo of the 1910-20 period was perhaps even more fit and ready for modernism 
than any European city: the growth, modernisation, urbanisation and immigration 
processes were extremely intense, comparable perhaps more aptly to the speed of 


change in China in the 21st century.” 


The tiny provincial town of around 20,000 souls at the time of Brazilian independence 


* The province of Parnassus (in Portuguese provincia de Parnaso) — here Alfredo Bosi hints at 
parnasionismo, a literary movement within poetry in turn-of-the-century Brazil, parallel to realist fiction, 


inspired by the Parnassians of France. 


> The state of São Paulo was an area of huge rich coffee plantations, the town of São Paulo remained 
small, provincial and culturally limited. In 1827 a law academy was founded in São Paulo, although an 
anonymous memorandum to the rulers soon suggested moving it to Rio “as current books were almost 
unavailable in Sao Paulo, professors and their lecture notes soon became antiquated” (Morse 1954: 422- 
3). Despite the criticism, the academy stayed there and from the mid-19th century there are notes of 
students having some cultural interests. “Their hedonism, mental lethargy and acts of violence gave way 
to a zealous pursuit of letters, journalism, and theater that made São Paulo an intellectual springhead for 
the whole empire.” (Ibid.: 423) 
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in 1822” started to grow only in the 1880s. Between 1886 and 1893 the population 
figure increased threefold, from 44,030 to 129,409. Railways, fanning out from São 
Paulo, gave it dominion over a far-flung coffee frontier. Coffee wealth subsidised the 
advent of tens of thousands of European immigrants, many of whom were drawn to the 
paulista capital, where nascent industries and rapid urbanisation offered livelier 


promises than did life in the plantations, known as fazendas. 


In short, the city now exhibited a complex of energies which guaranteed it the hallmarks of a 
metropolis: industry, commerce, public utilities, banking, ornamental parks and buildings, 
cultural diversions and a fast-expanding populace (Morse 1954: 430). 


Why did the anticipated cultural rupture not happen in Rio de Janeiro? Rio was the 
capital of this huge country after all, where only lately the emperor of the whole 
lusophone domain, the King of Portugal, had resided.’ After becoming a republic in 
1889 Rio still remained the most important city, much ahead of the rest of Brazil, being 


the entrance point of anything European, especially French, into the country. 


It seems that the closeness of royal quarters does not always mean a jump in the level of 
cultural achievement, at least if we take the opinion of colleagues from rival city São 


Paulo. The belle epoque in Rio seemed in 1915 to them “the lettered stupidity of a semi- 


é São Paulo was founded as a village called São Paulo dos Campos de Piratininga, in 1554 by the Jesuit 
missionaries Manuel da Nóbrega and José de Anchieta as a mission aimed at converting the Tupi-guarani 
Indians to the Catholic faith. Connected to the closest point on the coast, the port of Santos, and the rest 
of the world by a tortuous road over the coastal range, São Paulo’s society was austere and introverted, 
dominated by patriarchal customs (Morse1954: 420). Some visual artefacts of progress and more modern 
commodities started entering the city only after the 1868 British railroad between São Paulo and Santos 
was completed. 


7 In 1808, the Portuguese King João VI, fleeing with his court from Napoleon's invasion of Portugal, 
established his throne in the Portuguese colony, Brazil. Although Brazil became independent in 1822, the 
son of João VI, Dom Pedro I and later his son Dom Pedro II, ruled as emperors of Brazil up to 1889, 
when Brazil became a republic. This intriguing location shift of the power center into a colony had some 
cultural effects for Brazil that also raised the self-consciousness of the inhabitants of Rio to a new level. 
This historic period is depicted ironically in the AM. 


* This can be exemplified by Rio de Janeiro's belle époque, an approximately twenty-year period at the 
beginning of the twentieth century in which the city underwent many urban reforms. The slums were 
cleared (with great social cost that was not discussed at the time), lots of health campaigns were 
conducted, wetlands were drained to gain more land for the city and many streets were paved and 
widened. 
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colony”, against which one needs a dose of anarchy or bohemianism (Bosi 2003: 212). 


The wealth of the coffee fazendas of São Paulo state gave rise to a bourgeoisie. The 
intellectually apathetic wealthy fazendeiros formed an easy target for the modernists to 
shock. A good example of this is one of the most famous poems by Mario de Andrade: 
Ode to the Bourgeois!º. The “ode” of the title is nothing but an ironic pun — the title in 
Portuguese is pronounced odio, meaning hatred. The whole poem is aggressively 
critical of the bourgeoisie, with the first line saying “I insult the bourgeois!”!! and the 
last line saying “Get away! Fu! Off with the good bourgeois!”2 In a way, the two 
groups — the bourgeoisie and the artists — benefitted from each other, securing their 
positions by opposing each other. Apart from the newly enriched bourgeoisie, the 
aristocracy was also powerful in Sao Paulo. Some of its members felt the need to 
support an intellectual movement and thus became patrons of the up-and-coming young 
artists and writers. Modernism supported the advancement of the metropolis and vice 
versa. All the paulista modernists shared an extremely strong belief in the success of 
Sao Paulo and saw it as a chosen city with the best combination of conditions fit for the 


victory of futurism, with the rest of Brazil soon to follow (ibid.: 204). 


Brito highlights some political developments as relevant for the birth of modernism. In 


2 The leading Brazilian modernist Mario de Andrade has written in retrospect, 20 years after modernist 
youth stirred the city with himself in the lead, about the different cultural ambience in Rio de Janeiro and 
São Paulo in the 1920s and how these differences affected public reactions to the rise of the avant-garde. 
"Now in malicious Rio", wrote Mario, "an exhibit like that of Anita Malfatti might have caused a public 
stir but no one would have been carried away. In ingenuous São Paulo, it created a religion" (Andrade 
1942: 28). He also wrote that even if Rio had more of a social life and more cultural institutions, São 
Paulo was a more modern future metropolis, as it had more immigrants, an industrial mentality and ethnic 
plurality (Camargo 2002: 46). 


10 Ode ao burgues, written in 1920, appeared in 1922 in the collection Pauliceia Desvairada and was read 
out loud at the modern art week. 


! Eu insulto o burguês! 
2 Fora! Fu! Fora o bom burgês! 


13 In the 1970s some Brazilian researchers protested that the discourse of modernism had been too centred 
around São Paulo while the smaller modernist movements in Minas Gerais, Refice, etc., had been omitted 
(see for example Avila 1975; Dias 1971). But there seems to be a consensus among scholars that the main 
entry point of European modernist ideas, the strongest cultural expressions and greatest concentration of 
modernist authors, was São Paulo. The cultural model of anthropophagy being analysed here was 
certainly a paulista creation, even if using some (mostly imagined or mediated) ideas from Amazon. 
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1903 the US helps Panama “to become independent” receiving the right to build the 
canal in exchange (Brito 1971: 25). This marks the beginning of US imperialism in 
Latin America, which defined the politics of the region during the 20" century. The 
beginning of the century meant great belief in progress under the heading of technology 
for Brazil; civilisation was euphorically affirmed. New ports and docks, factories and 
industries were built and the utopian project of penetrating the Amazon with a railroad 
was begun. Brazil became the biggest coffee producer in the world (ibid.: 26-7). In 1917 
the first general strike took place in São Paulo with 70,000 participants demanding a 
20% pay rise and better working conditions. They did not achieve much but as a result 
the Brazilian Communist Party was created to organise the fight. An ideology called 
“maximalism”, similar to bolshevism, was popular around this time (Brito 1971: 100- 


102). The socialist movement also strengthened in literary circles (ibid.: 150-151). 


1.2.2. Literary context 


By the end of the 19th century everybody in Sao Paulo was talking about the 
abastardamento — the degeneration of national life and culture. The only literary 
magazine, Semana, also writes that it was a culturally low period. Parnasionism“, the 
strongest literary movement of the times, had finished its moment of authenticity (Brito 
1971: 18).'° The only new literary movement starting in Brazil during this intellectually 
low period was novismo'°, which was similar to symbolism in Europe. It received very 
little feedback but in retrospect is often considered a predecessor of modernism (Brito 


1971: 19). 


Other important developments preceding Brazilian modernism include the publishing of 


14 Parnasionismo was based on belief in the gods of Olympos, Greek/Roman objective ideals and a 
descriptive style. Olavo Bilac, Alberto de Oliveira and Raimundo Correia formed a triad of parnasionistas 


in Brazil. 


15 Even one of the three top poets of the movement, Raimundo Correia, admits that by 1889 he was 
already tired of the preconceptions of the parnasionist school. “The movement is imported from Paris — 
with a detour to Lisbon --, it is fake, artificial and ends with sad sterility. I am one of its victims,” he 
writes (ibid.: 22). Ironically, one of the first cars to enter Rio de Janeiro belonged to Olavo Bilac, a major 
parnasionist poet. Mario Brito named this avant-garde modern technology, in the hands of a conservative 
poet, a Trojan horse (ibid.: 28). 


16 The name was simply derived from the word novo — new, young. It had little metrics and few rules for 
composition; it was hermetical, mystical, aristocratic, musical (Brito 1971: 19). 
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a collection of poetry Prosas profanas im 1896 by the Nicaraguan poet Ruben Dario, 
initiating the el modernismo literary movement in the Spanish-speaking world. 1902 is 
an important year in the history of Brazilian literature as Euclides da Cunha came up 
with Os Sertões", painting a different, tragic face for the new republic, combining 
historical, scientific (positivist, Darwinist) and literary means. “The modern in Euclides 
lies in the seriousness and faith in the word,” writes Alfredo Bosi (1994: 309). Os 
Sertões has remained an outstanding literary effort from this otherwise quite empty 
period, an attempt to call attention to the difficulties in the process of building the 


Brazilian nation. 


The first use of “futurism” in Brazil was by a Portuguese writer, Sousa Pinto, in Rio de 
Janeiro’s Correio da Manha newspaper on the 6th of April, 1909. This usage introduced 
Marinetti’s ideas in a highly critical way, associating them “more with psychiatry than 
art”, opposing sobriety and harmony and describing anarchy, bolshevism and 
materialism as the main characteristics of futurism (Camargos 2002: 37). The article 


received quite a lot of attention in the press of both Sao Paulo and Rio. 


The one who introduced futurism to Brazil in a more positive tone was Oswald de 
Andrade in 1912 (Brito 1971: 29). He was then a youngster of 22, just returned from his 
first voyage to Europe, starting to write enthusiastic articles about the new literary 
forms he encountered there.'* Oswald de Andrade (1890-1954) was one of the leading 
figures of Brazilian modernism. He grew up in a family of rich fazendeiros, having a 
protected childhood with private teachers and the possibility to enter law school. But he 
was rebellious and during college he preferred to hang around with poets and lead a 
bohemian life. In 1912 he managed to convince his parents to pay his way across the sea 


to Europe and his first contacts with avant-garde art and poetry in Paris influenced both 


1 Translated to English by University Of Chicago Press as The Rebellion in the Backlands in 1957. Os 
Sertoes gives an account of the conflict in Canudos (1893-1897) between the Brazilian republican army 
and the inhabitants of the backlands in Bahia state with the leadership of a messianic figure called 
Antonio Conselheiro. The Peruvian author Mario Vargas Llosa has written his version of the story as the 
novel The War of the End of the World, dedicated to Euclides da Cunha. 


'S He claims that free verse liberated him: before he could not write poetry as his brain was not 
accustomed to metre as he was unable to count the syllables (ibid.: 30). Upon return from Europe he 
wrote his first poetic experiment entitled O último passeio de um tuberculoso, pela cidade, de bonde — 
“The Last Trip of A Tuberculosis Patient around the City on A Tram”; his friends asked: where is the 
metre and where is the rhyme? He answered that he had lost them, thrown them away (ibid.: 30). 
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him and Brazilian modernism greatly. Upon his return he worked to promote the avant- 
garde among local writers encouraging them to give up the old forms and experiment 


wildly. 


However, Oswald de Andrade’s generation preferred either parnasionism or realism, 
reading Anatole France and Eça de Queiros: only a few were interested in symbolism. 
The Brazilian Literary Academy lived in the past, the great masters Machado de Assis 
and Euclides da Cunha did not have worthy successors. Brazilian literature, both poetry 
and prose, was locked into the cult of form (ibid: 30-32). Oswald de Andrade had a 
strong wish to modernise Brazilian literature, even if that meant importing ideas from 
other centres. However, in this phase he acknowledges the danger of losing the possibly 
fruitful ground of national roots!” (ibid: 33). Even if de Andrade adored the cultivated 
nature of Europe he also felt the power of “the Brazilian tropical virginal nature that 
expresses the fight, unregulated power. We have a powerful hinterland!” (de Andrade 


1915: 7-9). 


Oswald also brought the text of the Futurist manifesto with him to Brazil from his first 
trip to Europe in 1912, three years after Filippo Marinetti had written it, and introduced 
it to the group of young writers and artists that had started to gather in São Paulo. From 
the manifesto they liked the concept of dynamic beauty, which has to do with velocity 
and technology, although they did not want to adopt all the imported principles. The 
name futurism started to haunt the movement and caused quite a lot of confusion in 


subsequent years. 


The next important step in the development of Brazilian modernism was the appearance 
of the avant-garde works of Italian/Brazilian painter Anita Malfatti on the cultural scene 
of São Paulo and Monteiro Lobato’s harsh criticism of the exhibition, including 


condemnation of all modern art.” Mario and Oswald de Andrade”! only met after this 


2 In a 1915 article titled Em prol de uma pintura nacional — “In Support of the National Painting” he 
proposes the formation of a national art school. Young artists could study technique for two years and 
then turn to the national treasures: colour and light, nature and the city. 


°° Malfatti, a promising art student from a rich family, was sent to learn painting from the best teachers of 
her time in Berlin and the USA. In 1917 she returned to put on the first modern art exhibition in São 
Paulo. The most notable reaction was a review by journalist and writer Monteiro Lobato in the daily 
paper O Estado de São Paulo on the 20” of December 1917. In this notorious article the future publisher 
of modernist literature demolished the young artist and took his chance to fire insults towards all modern 
art. “Lets be fair”, he stated, “futurism, cubism, impressionism and tutti quanti does not escape the frame 
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exhibition in 1917 at a discussion group that dealt with the question of whether Brazil 
should join the First World War or not. Mario de Andrade gave an incendiary speech 
about the importance of patriotism. Oswald de Andrade was present as a journalist from 
the Jornal de Commercio and published the full speech (Brito 1971: 73-74). They 
became friends and started literary activities together, only to start quarrelling after 
Modern Art Week. Eventually this led to a fatal (for the friendship) argument after 
which they never talked again. The nature of the disagreement is unknown; Oswald 
later told the media that it was his bad joke about Mario’s morality, which upset Mario 


so much that he denied all future attempts by Oswald to contact him (de Andrade 1968). 


In 1917 the respected author Menotti del Picchia published his second book of poems, 
entitled Moises, a volume that could be considered avant-garde. He was 
‘excommunicated’ by the media in a similar way to the case of Anita Malfatti (Brito 
1971: 81-82). Although Menotti del Picchia initially had an ironic attitude towards 
Italian futurism he gradually became the spokesperson of the new movement; later he 
adopted the view that it was fine to define everything new, strong and in opposition to 
the old-fashioned as futurism (ibid.: 167). Mario de Andrade, a new member of the 
modernist group, agrees that they have points of contact with futurists but nothing more 
(Brito 1971: 38). Oswald had no doubts about importing the name for the Brazilian 
movement (ibid: 39). Soon all modernists started to be called futurists by the general 


public, whether they wanted it or not, whether they were followers of Marinetti or not, 


of a cartoon” (Lobato 1919). Lobato divided artists into those who see reality normally and the others, the 
products of the fatigue and sadism of decadence, who see it abnormally. Malfatti by his judgement was a 
talented young lady who had lost the right path. Anita Malfatti, who was absolutely not ready to meet 
Opposition to her art at home, was devastated and never returned to modern art. In a way she became the 
martyr of Brazilian modernism (Brito 1971: 60). Mario de Andrade, the future leader of Brazilian 
modernism but only a fledgling poet at the time, went to see the exhibition at least seven times during the 
month it was open, met the artist and offered her a poem inspired by the painting Yellow Man. The only 
intellectual to protect Malfatti in public was Oswald de Andrade. In the article A exposição Anita 
Malfatti, (“The Exhibition of Anita Malfatti”) in “Jornal do Commercio” on the 11" of January 1918 he 
explains to angry museum-goers that representing reality in painting does not necessarily mean 
photographic copying of the object to the canvas (de Andrade 1918). 


2 Although the two leading figures of Brazilian modernism share a last name, they are not known to be 
relatives. Adding to the confusion, one of the best Brazilian poets of the 20th century, also rooted in 
modernism, is Carlos Drummond de Andrade, also not a relative. In Portuguese-speaking countries there 
is a tradition to use only the first names of great writers and even to form adjectives of them — for 
example: poesia oswaldiana, the poetry of Oswald (de Andrade). This helps to avoid the confusion with 
last names. At times the same habit is used in this thesis. 
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although futurism had connotations of madness and pathology (ibid.: 161-2). 


An additional factor that helped to turn São Paulo into the hub of modernism was a new 
editing house, created by journalist Monteiro Lobato”. It functioned between 1920 and 
1925, publishing the works of young modernists, and although it ended in bankruptcy it 
had played a large part in encouraging a steady number of book buyers and readers. 
From there the only way was up and the publishing industry was no longer marginal. 
Book production in São Paulo state rose from 173,000 copies in 1926 to 2,300,000 in 
1937; and by 1946 it had reached 6,700,000 (Morse 1954: 440). 


At the beginning of the 1920s there was an ultranational and at times xenophobic 
atmosphere in Sao Paulo. Everybody was waiting for the centenary of Brazil’s 
independence, achieved in 1822 (Brito 1971: 138). In 1921 there were heated 
discussions in the media about nationalism with Oswald, Mario and Menotti del Picchia 
at the forefront. Modernists were not directly connected with the nationalists, but their 
program of developing the Brazilian language and stressing their difference from the 
European Portuguese was also political (ibid.: 140). Literary life in São Paulo was 
elevated: there were spontaneous trips made with Oswald de Andrade’s ultramodern 
green Cadillac, and lively meetings in the editing houses. In Movimento Modernista 
Mario de Andrade characterised Oswald at this time as being a “never tiring enthusiast, 
the lyrical and sentimental mysterium with a round body and the soul of a financier”, 
and Menotti as “the most dynamic and characteristic member of the movement” (Brito 


1971: 173). 


The signs of the ideology of Semana de Arte Moderna being prepared had been visible 
from 1920 in the media. In an article in Arte do Centenario entitled “The Art of the 
Centenary” Oswald writes, two years before the event, what sounds like the manifesto 
of the week: “independence is not just political independence, it is more importantly 
spiritual and moral independence”; “real culture and art always win in the end”; “they 


will outlive politicians, tyrants, millionaires, etc.” (de Andrade 1920, cit. in Brito 1971: 


174) 


In literature the popular style of the first decades of the 20th century was regionalism, 


2 Lobato is a controversial person, seen by many as an enemy of modernism (especially because of the 
infamous article against Anita Malfatti) but some of his works are considered pre-modernist. Already in 
1914 his articles turned attention to the superficiality of the belle epoque and criticised writers who 
isolated themselves in studios where they painted an idealised image of rural Brasil (Camargos 2002: 55). 
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the last attempt to fight against large-scale urbanisation and to embellish agrarian life. 
According to the modernists, specifically Menotti del Picchia, this was a caipira 
(backward country folk) way of thinking. Foreigners might get the impression that 
Brazilians were poor, old-fashioned drunkards and cannibals (Brito 1971: 201). The 
modernists also opposed Romanticism (“our biggest liar Castro Alves is considered the 
biggest poet” - de Andrade 1921, cit. in Brito 1971: 192) and realism (insulting Emile 
Zola and Eça de Queiros and their fans, as both were very popular authors in Brazil) 
(ibid.: 195). Generally the modernists supported symbolism as that was seen as an 
attack against parnasionism. In an article in 1921 Picchia states that Brazilian literature 
is still colonial and that there are no outstanding personalities besides Euclides da 
Cunha and Machado de Assis, the rest is pastiche and French influence. He wanted to 
kill Peri”, pseudo-national regionalism, and everything else that seems archaic to him 
(Picchia 1921b). His proposed program is radical change, moving away from 
Romanticism, parnasionism and realism, becoming independent of European norms, 
new techniques and the new style of verbal communication that are not a naturalist 
copying of life (ibid.). The word ‘reform’ enters the discourse about the future of Brazil 


from this article. 


Alfredo Bosi states in his literary history that the texts of the initial phase of modernism, 
either published in the literary journal Klaxon or as separate works, bear the mark of 
futurism, “not so much Italian but may-be more French (Apollinaire, Cendrars, Max 
Jacob), who most vigorously direct the hand of our artists on the moment of artistic 
invention” (Bosi 2006: 341). Bosi adds that from surrealism they took the irrational 
concept of existence, mixed in some of the general feeling of Freud, “whom they did 
not have time to understand” and from expressionism the general processes of 


deformation of nature and man (ibid.). 


Mario de Andrade gradually became the leader of the modernist movement, a fortuitous 
development for the group as he was more highly educated and a better spokesperson 


than the spontaneous Oswald. He entered the scandal and became famous only because 


? The romantic noble savage figure in the extremely popular novel “O Guarani”, written by the most 
important novelist of Brazilian Romanticism José de Alencar in his indigenous phase, is also depicted in 
the AM. 
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of Oswald de Andrade,” and now he had to leave neutrality aside. Soon after their 
public correspondence, Mario de Andrade wrote a series of articles called “Mestres de 
Passado” (“Masters of the Past”) which created a public scandal: how could a young 
writer say that the time of the big names of Brazilian literature had passed (Brito 1971: 


310). 


1.2.3. Modern Art Week 


In 1921 it was clear that a group of modernists needed to step out into the public gaze. 
They had found an extremely rich mezen, Paulo Prado, a representative of an influential 
political clan. His mansion became a cultural saloon, where the idea of Modern Art 
Week was born. Prado agreed to collect money from the bourgeois of São Paulo to 
organise it (Camargos 2002: 29). As some of the young writers were close to the 
financial and political elite they were sometimes invited to events organised by these 
elites. At one such event, a fancy banquet in Trianon on the 9th of January 1921, 
Oswald de Andrade gave a speech in the name of the whole group. He stated that they 
did not plan to become integrated but rather were prepared to make a surprise attack on 
the enemy’s territory. He said that they were against anybody who opposed modern 
culture, that youth is not interested in repeating the past and that there would be more 
battles ahead. He also mentioned the upcoming end of the European world and the rise 


of life in the Americas (Brito 1971: 179-180). 


Apart from help from the power elites, the modernists badly needed a patron from 
literary circles for their event. Monteiro Lobato refused to take this role but Graça 


Aranha?” agreed and being an old and respected author was a great help in gaining 


* In May 1921 Oswald wrote an article entitled “O meu poeta futurista” (“My Futurist Poet”) honouring 
Mario, adding a poem written by him to his article. Mario de Andrade, who up to that point lived a very 
modest life as a piano teacher, received a lot of attention thanks to the article, most of it ironic, making 
him suffer a great deal (de Andrade 192 1a; Brito 1971: 231). Mario wrote an article in response to 
Oswald, claiming he was not a futurist and posing the question of whether futurism exists at all in São 
Paulo (Brito 1971: 233). Oswald published an answer in a magazine of contemporary literature, stating 
that yes, futurism exists in São Paulo and Mario de Andrade is its best representative. He explained that 
Europe has entered a literary revolution and Mario’s collection Pauliceia Desvairada (1922) is a 
revolution too (Brito: 240). 


a Graça Aranha (1868-1931). Alfredo Bosi in his emblematic Historia concisa da Literatura Brasileira 
considers Aranha one of the three main pre-modernists, in addition to Euclides da Cunha and Lima 
Barreto. Aranha started as a novelist mixing Romanticism and naturalism, but also brought the topics of 
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prestige for the event.” Before Art Week took place, Mario and Oswald de Andrade 
prepared the ground with articles about modern art. On the 3rd of February Mario wrote 
in A Gazeta that the group did not follow the futurism of Marinetti, even if it was 
admirable at times. “We just want to be contemporary. Contemporary with France and 
Italy or North America. Do we have exaggerations in our art? Yes, but that is natural” 
(Boaventura 2000: 41-42). Oswald backs him up five days later in Jornal de 
Commercio, describing the first grand names of new Brazilian thought: Malfatti, 
Brecheret””, Mario de Andrade. And then he asks, “Do we always have to walk 50 years 
behind all the other nations?” (Ibid: 51-52) In another article he mentions that “Modern 
Art Week will show how the spirit of avant-garde is only a guide to an important 
movement that will be able to bring Brazil forward and cure it from its educated 


illiteracy” (ibid.: 56). 


The event, initially planned to last for a week and always referred to as Modern Art 
Week, actually took place on three days: the 13th, 15th and 17th of February, 1922, in 
the majestic building of the Municipal Theatre.” The 15th of February was “the big 


night’: by then it was clear that the audience was not happy and was ready to express 


European imperialism and the mix of races in Brazil into literature. Between 1900 and 1920 during a 
diplomatic career in Europe, mainly in France, he got to know avant-garde art and upon his return tried to 
vitalise the national culture. He joined the modernist movement, but by the end of 1922 he had distanced 
himself from the group. In 1924 he shocked the Academy of Literature with a speech entitled O Espirito 
Moderno about the immobility of official literature; he also attacked Oswald de Andrade’s Pau-Brasil 
language project (Bosi 2006: 324-325). 


°° The two young and relatively unknown de Andrades made a great impression on Aranha on first 
contact and any aesthetic differences were overcome. Aranha used the knowledge that the magnate Paulo 
Prado was in love with his sister wisely and managed to convince Prado to be physically present at the 
event and to invite a group of people of high reputation, some of whom were far from the arts. Even state 
governor Washington Luis and the prefect of Rio, friends of Oswald de Andrade, were present during 
Modern Art Week (Boaventura 2000: 20-23). 


*7 Victor Brecheret (1894-1955) was a sculptor who went to study art in Europe at the age of 16. Oswald 
de Andrade and his friends discovered him after his return in an old rundown palace making huge avant- 
garde sculptures and invited him to join the movement. There are some well-known stone sculptures by 
Brecheret exhibited in Sao Paulo’s central public spaces today. 


?8 The first day started with a speech entitled Aesthetic Emotion in Modern Art by Graça Aranha, 
followed by poems from Guilherme de Almeida and Ronald de Carvalho and a concert of music by 
Heitor de Vila-Lobos (Bosi 2006: 337). Heitor Villa-Lobos (1887-1959) is the most highly acclaimed 
Brazilian composer of the day who, in his creative pieces, combined the European classical tradition with 
elements of Brazilian and African folk. For the audience of Modern Art Week his music was too avant- 
garde, they booed it in the theatre and were equally negative afterwards in the press. 
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their emotions. The compare of the night was Menotti del Picchia, who gave a 
programmatic speech about modernism explaining the guerreiro aesthetic of making 
“cenuinely Brazilian art” (Bosi 2006: 338). The booing, whistles and shouts from the 
audience grew, especially when, after the speech, authors read examples of their work.” 
During the interval, Mario de Andrade gave a short speech from a flight of stairs, 
introducing the modern art exhibition. “How could I have talked about modern art on 
the stairway of a theatre circled by an anonymous crowd mocking and insulting me?” 


Mario wondered 20 years later in Movimento modernista (Bosi 2006: 339). 


Despite the lack of unity of form or content in the event, despite the fact that a large part 
of the audience, and to some extent even the performers themselves, probably did not 
understand exactly what was going on, something did happen. The best source from 
which to analyse immediate reaction to Modern Art Week is the Brazilian media in 
1922.*° As the event was organised on grand scale, commensurate with the celebrations 
of the centenary of the Brazilian Republic, and took place in the Municipal Theatre, 
media attention was accordingly great. Newspapers wrote about the “barbarous and 
modern demigods who dreamed of instant breakthrough and an immediate paulista 
renaissance” (Boaventura 2000: 18). There were also some newspapers and magazines 
that ignored the event. For example the prominent cultural magazine “Revista do 
Brasil” opened its pages to modernists only in 1924, when the movement had become 
national and triumphant (ibid.). Estadão, carrying traditional values, did not interfere, 
apart from an advertisement on the humour page: “An honest boy needed who knows 


how to make futurist verses. Has to provide a document proving ignorance” (ibid.). 


The newspapers of the Italian, French and German colonies in Brazil: Z Piccolo, 
Fanfulla, La Rivista Coloniale, Messager de São Paulo, and Deutche Zeitung gave a 
thorough overview written by foreign journalists. The most positive articles were 
written by the modernists themselves and by six anonymous authors. Among the 


authors of the stories with a negative tone there were some powerful old-school 


? The poem which brought the greatest reaction was “Os Sapos” (“The Frogs”) written by Manuel 
Bandeira, involving sounds from nature and parodying parnasionist art. Later, dance numbers and a 
concert by a somewhat more conservative piano star Guiomar Novais finally brought silence back to the 
audience (Bosi 2006: 339). 


30 From what was published before, during and after the event in 1922, Brazilian scholar Maria Eugenia 


Boaventura has put together a book “22 por 22. A semana de arte moderna vista pelos seus 
contemporaneos.” Sao Paulo, Edusp, 2000. 
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journalists, chief editors and the future Integralist party leader Plinio Salgado. The main 
obstacles obstructing consolidation of the new ideas were the high prestige of the 
parnasionism, the general cultural conservatism in Sao Paulo and the celebrations of the 
centenary of independence: the press concentrated on civic feelings and official culture 


(Boaventura 2000: 18). 


At the beginning the press was somewhat confused. They mixed Modern Art Week up 
with an echo of the Italian futurist movement, the symbol of the new European 
decadence. The European avant-garde movements were still not well known to a wider 
audience. Oswald de Andrade and Menotti del Picchia were most informed and worked 
hard to introduce different foreign movements; Oswald always made suggestions to his 
readers to keep up with not only the works of Italian futurists but also those of British 
imagists and modern French authors (Boaventura 2000: 25-26). Only a day after the end 
of Modern Art Week Oswald wrote: 


The futurists of São Paulo, extremely original and independent, are not followers of the dogmas 
of marinetismo or some other little game. We are only futurists in that we oppose the 
melodramatic decadence of the past that we do not want to depend on (ibid.: 27). 


The future prominent Brazilian historian Sérgio Buarque de Hollanda, who was only 20 


years old at the time of Art Week, wrote in October 1922: 


The new era in literature is here: the abolition of all prejudice, idiotic conventions, of all rules 
without reason resulting in the complete freedom of the artist. This is a reaction to the excesses 
of 60s’ parnasianos rules (Boaventura 2000: 37). 


The longest and most polarised debate about modern art directly inspired by Modern 
Art Week took place between one of its central figures, Menotti del Picchia, and a 
prominent art critic in his 70s, Oscar Guanabarino. I will reproduce here their main 
statements, as this debate could be seen as a symbolic duel between two generations 
with opposed aesthetic values. Guanabarino began in an article in “Jornal do 


Commercio” on the 22nd of February 1922: 


We have received notice of a new embassy of modern art destined to explore paulista 
provincialism. We should not give it any importance; it deserves the denomination of 
mambembe (‘provincial stupidity’). They copied something from Rio that was not even meant to 
be art. It is an absurd school with captain Mallarmé in Paris destined to work against the art of 
previous centuries. There is nothing new. Literary revolution started in 1885, 37 years ago, a 
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reaction against parnasianismo and symbolism by Regnier and Laforgue — two idiots who 
attacked punctuation and syntax. There is nothing more comic in literature than the books of 
Blaise Cendrars”, a disciple of Guillerme Apollinaire, which have neither meaning nor rhythm. 
This new art, that has the absence of art as its basis, invaded music, painting and sculpture 
without any news nor interest if not for the psychiatrists. There are still no works of art from this 
movement. In music they are ridiculous, in poetry mad, and in painting they are wall-smudgers. 
For the so-called futurists we are a band of aesthetic bolshevists, scandal on two legs. Menotti 
del Picchia, the author of wonderful beautiful poems, wrote about the movement, probably 
somebody stole the name of this illustrious man... (Guanabarino 1922 cit. in Boaventura 2000: 
255-259). 


Menotti del Picchia answered with a public letter entitled “Terremoto Estética” (“The 
Aesthetic Earthquake”), stressing that the group does not agree to bear the name 
“futurists” as this has become a reactionary curse word. Del Picchia repeatedly uses the 
figure of “the embrace of the past and the future, so that those two could go in different 
directions and never meet again”. The main message of the letter is that the past 
(including past art) is very happy where it is, with its geniuses, heroes, gods; it is not 
right to penetrate it. De Picchia writes that art should be the fruit of social ambience and 
an expression of the human moment we live in, not the literature of mummies, the 


artificial anachronisms of literary eunuchs.” 


Guanabarino answers with a long article called “A idealização do ridiculo” (“The 
Idealisation of the Ridiculous”) in “Jornal do Commercio”, on the 8” of August 1922. 
He calls the modernists iconoclasts, who, before producing, want to destroy the existing 
to proclaim themselves geniuses of the day, substituting ridicule for beauty, 
charlatanism for science, etc. He calls this a carnival that started in Europe “and now we 
have it in São Paulo”. According to Guanabarino, Picchia wants us to forget Virgilio, 
Dante, Camoes, Hugo and put himself at the as-yet non-existent altar. In the end he cites 


German psychologist Wertheimer saying that at all times bad taste uses the name of 


3! The Swiss-French novelist Blaise Cendrars (1887-1961) was a close friend of Oswald de Andrade and 
had an important role in Brazilian modernism, visiting and contributing to the artistic discussion. 


32 We want to live, pulsate, enjoy the glory of the things created in our ephemeral moment, under the 
integral harmony of the cosmos, writes de Picchia. We shout: “down with classicism!”, to fight 
monotony. We want to be ourselves. “It is bad, but it is mine” (De Picchia 1922, cit. in Boaventura 2000: 
115-119). 
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modernism (Boaventura 2000: 286-298). 


Modern Art Week was a point of encounter for many tendencies blossoming in Brazil 
from the First World War. In addition, it was a new platform of consolidation for the 
modernist group and the beginning of the publication of their works (Bosi 2006: 340). A 
large body of texts, both novels and collections of poetry by the members of the group, 
saw the light of day between 1922 and 1928 — the birth period of most Brazilian 
modernist literature. Bosi adds that together with the process of publication there was a 
desire to justify these avant-garde artworks, which is why the modernists also launched 
magazines and manifestos, with the explanations initially being only of the aesthetics, 


although they gradually gained more and more ideological weight (ibid: 340). 


The first attempt to organise the confused ideas expressed at Modern Art Week was a 
modern art magazine called “Klaxon”, which came out soon after the Week and lasted 
for nine numbers until the end of 1922.” The editorial of the first issue has some 
details, in both form and content, that resemble the later manifestos of Oswald de 
Andrade. It also includes quite a few of the topics touched on by Menotti del Picchia in 
his speech in the Municipal Theatre: the cult of progress; present and future, rather than 
the past, as topics of literature; the artist’s right to express himself, not imitate nature, 
etc. (Klaxon 1922: 2-3) After “Klaxon” more magazines were published, some of them 


outside the state of São Paulo.” 


33 Apart from Guanabarino there were many other harsh critics. The journalist Mario Pinto Serva wrote 
many articles calling futurism a mental pathology, a sickly need for attention with a mania for changing 
everything. 


The novelist Lima Barreto writes that the futurists of São Paulo are very late, everybody has seen from 
European magazines that futurism has already existed for 20 years (Boaventura 2000: 140-143). 


* Literary critic Benedito Nunes states that the aesthetic individualism that modernists had been stressing 
since 1917 only grew in importance with time and that “in Klaxon their voluntarism turns from libertarian 
into libertizing” (Nunes, cit. in Avila 1975: 40). Klaxon begins with an explanation that its line of thought 
started in 1921 with some columns in newspapers by young modernists, saying and the first fruit of this 
was Modern Art Week. But as the fruit was not quite ripe — the Week was neither a triumph nor a disaster 
— there was now a need to reflect, clarify and construct, and this was what Klaxon was planned for. 
“Klaxon will never complain about not being understood by Brazil. Brazil is the one who should get his 
act together to understand Klaxon” (Klaxon 1922: 2). 


33 „Estética“ (1924-25, three editions) in Rio de Janeiro was full of theoretical material, much of it written 
by Graça de Aranha, who at the time broke away from the Literary Academy and used the magazine to 
explain his views. In the last number there was a long text by Mario de Andrade stressing the 
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The “Manifesto Antropofago” by Oswald de Andrade was the centrepiece of the first 
issue of the last but most noteworthy magazine in this wave: “Revista do Antropofagia”. 
The magazine was published in São Paulo from May 1928 to August 1929. The 
manifesto set the main topics to be dealt with in upcoming issues: the need for an 
aesthetic revolution in the expression of the modern condition; the need to direct more 
attention towards international developments in art and literature; the question of the 
differences in meaning of “primitive” in the European and American contexts. “Revista 
do Antropofagia” was the magazine that carried the spirit of Modern Art Week, while 
“Klaxon” tried to warn against the greater divergence promoted by the other magazines, 


which encouraged radical change from the forms and topics of the art of the past. 


1.3. Modernity in the periphery 


Apart from the clash between younger and older generations of Brazilian writers, artists 
and audiences, many other factors are mixed in the milieu in which the AM was written: 
the historical cargo of European domination, new nationalist movements, and the news 
of the European avant-garde — modernism striking into the Brazilian scene. An 
analytical young intellectual, worried about the identity of his home country, such as 
Oswald de Andrade was in an equivocal situation. Judging by his many articles, 
interviews, programmatic essays, literary works and later memoires we might conclude 
that while back at home between trips to Europe de Andrade formulated a complicated 


mission with several goals for Brazilian modernism: 


e To bring the ‘brave new world” back home. 
e To oppose old-fashioned Brazilian academic writers and artists, and to help a 
new generation of intellectuals with fresh ideas break into the scene. 


e To propose a picture of an ideal Brazil. 


independence of the paulista modernists and defending the concept of “interested art” from countries that 
have only started on their journey in modern culture (as opposed to “art for art’s sake”) (Bosi 2006: 342). 
“A Revista” (1925), a fruit of the growing modernist movement in Minas Gerais, was less radical in its 
yearning for progress and rupture with the past. “A Festa” (1927) in Rio de Janeiro took a spiritualist 
approach supporting paulista modernists while at the same time suggesting a more moderate schism and 
the inclusion of symbolist poets to modern art. “Terra Roxa e Outras Terras” (1926) was the intellectual 
follow-up to “Klaxon”, but called more attention to the importance of including folklore and rural 
tradition to make Brazilian modernism a search for native character. 
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e To take revenge upon Europe for a cultural domination that had lasted for 
centuries. 
The first two purposes are complementary and even strengthen each other. Standing up 
against the petrified values of the Brazilian Literary Academy was de Andrade’s and his 
companions” sincere wish, learning about the new waves in Europe gave them good 
weapons for this fight. Fulfilling the third task, proposing an objective for Brazil, was 
much trickier. By the 1920s several nationalist movements had appeared, most of them 
with members from literary circles”º. In public debates there had been a lot of talk about 
the damage of the colonial times. There was also a revival of pro-Indigenous 
movements. In literature and art indianismo” became popular, romanticising the 
Indigenes in the spirit of the noble savage and seeking national redemption in them. The 
image of national identity was vague and it was becoming complicated to say what the 


best direction for Brazil was. 


The fourth point on the agenda — revenge on the colonisers — explains the difficulties of 
the third goal and directly conflicts with the first two. At first glance the wish for 
revenge seems to share a purpose with opposition to the Academy, which was stuck 
with imitating the old European genres. The freshest currents of influence — Symbolism, 
Futurism, Dadaism, Surrealism — were also coming from Europe, so using them to 
oppose the older loans from Europe would mean activating some (post)colonial 


structures, but Brazilian modernists wished to achieve cultural sovereignty. 


Apart from an unwillingness to copy the ex-coloniser’s models, Oswald de Andrade 
was among the first modernists to realise that perhaps Europeans were not the globally 
most qualified to introduce African and Indigenous influences to culture. “The 


primitivism that in France seemed like exoticism was for us in Brazil just primitivism,” 


3 The most famous of those groups was Verde e Amarelo, Green and Yellow (the Brazilian national 
colours), which adopted almost Nazi rhetoric and which fought under the slogan “Brazil for Brazilians”. 


* Tn Brazilian literary history the first wave or Romanticism is called Indianist — patriotic poetry and 
novels with an indigenous protagonist who became the symbol of the Brazilian Republic (1822). The 
most famous Indianist novelist is José de Alencar, who is ironically described in the AM. There are some 
Indianist examples, like José de Anchieta — also present in the AM — in Baroque. Thomas Skidmore 
writes in his classic study Black Into White: Race and Nationality in Brazilian Thought [1974], that 
Indianism became a social and intellectual fad immediately after independence in 1822: Portuguese 
names were discarded in favour of Indian, while aspirants to high society tried to prove they had some 
Indian blood (Skidmore 1998: 6). 
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he stated (Campos 1978: 35-36). In Brazil, where primitive cultures exist today or are 
memories of the recent past, it is possible to implant the artistic avant-garde more 
naturally than in Europe. If, on the old continent they meet profound resistance, then in 
the Americas there are fertile conditions for a version that is local and universal in 


expression: European influence with pride in Brazilian detail (Candido 1967). 


Here we should make a short detour to look at the way in which “the wild men” or “the 
primitive people” were depicted by modernist schools in Europe. The concept of “wild 
men” was quite an important element for the modernists all over the world in their 
search for new principles with which to make art. The European modernist artists and 
poets applied African and Latin American Indigenous art, with the common name tag 
‘primitive art” in their work, with the way they imagined the worldviews of those 
‘primitive men’ serving as inspiration. Both views of the ‘savage’ — their romantic 
idealisation as the children of nature and the degrading depiction as man-eating savages 
— are certainly strongly detectable in the Dadaist and Surrealist poetry that served as 
examples for the cultural change both in and outside Europe in the first half of the 20th 


century. 


Even if the idea of cannibalism no longer played as prevalent a role in the image of 
these ‘wild men’, it is still part of the same discourse, as it was already attached to the 
European fantasy about the natives or savages as a recurring feature. We might even say 
that cannibalism had become an icon of primitivism. It is not accidental that the 
vocabulary had changed by the emergence of modernism and ‘primitive’ was used more 
than the former ‘wild’, ‘savage’ or ‘native’. Primitiveness relates Indigenous cultures 
strongly to the idea of progress, the belief that humankind is constantly advancing 
economically, scientifically, technologically and culturally, and to the idea that it is 
possible to place all ethnic groups onto this scale of progress. At the time of the 
emergence of modernist culture Europe placed itself as leader, with the indigenous 
cultures as the deprived on this scale. Michael Taussig would add that anthropology 
works in tandem with modernist art, both being part of the same fascination with the 
primitive, as exemplified in Flaubert’s sensual exoticism of Egypt, the pagans of 
Rimbaud, the Maurs of Yeats, Conrad’s modernising heart of darkness, the black 
rhythms of Dada nights at the Cabaret Voltaire in Zürich during World War I, etc. 
(1986: 129). 


The concept of ‘wild’ or ‘primitive man’ at the end of the 19th century was formed as a 
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combination of firstly a vague picture of the ‘noble savage’ of the Romantic tradition 
with innate goodness, and secondly as part of the monster discourse, supported by a 
press-mediated account of a meeting with a ‘specimen’ brought to Europe for curious 
eyes to look at. A cultured Frenchman could certainly have seen ‘a wild man’ at the 
Paris World Fair of 1889 (28 million visitors over 6 months) with 400 Indigenous 
people on display as the major attraction, or the colonial exhibition of 1931 including a 
huge human zoo (33 million visitors).** The gaze of visitors upon these strange objects 
and their attempts to interpret the meaning-making processes of those “wild men’ was 
informed by centuries-old stereotypes of ‘natives’ formed by science, myth and 


fiction. 


When the ideas of modernism reached Brazil, the notion of the “wild” or “primitive 
man” seen through the eyes of European modernists caused great confusion, with an 
obvious mismatch between the meanings attached to this term. What counts as exotic 
for European modernism signifies roots, history and identity for Latin Americans. The 
Indigenous community and history of Brazil gives reasons for pride (in heritage), shame 
(about backwardness), problematic reality (of poverty) and a source of inspiration for 
national identity. The landing of European modernist ideas in Brazil resulted in a new 
dimension to the image, in which Indigenous people were highlighted, respected, 


idealised and simplified by the world trend-setters, the Europeans. 


If im Europe a normal person ignored the expressions of Surrealism because they were 
too avant-garde, in Latin America this was not the case: these expressions were 
common tools for magicians, priests and witches. Surrealism in Europe tried to break 
down the mythical representations that Western culture is based on, to break in through 


a closed door, while in Latin America the door was already open. (Taussig 1986: 201) 


38 The concept of the human zoo became widely popular in many major European cities in the 19" 
century. The displays usually emphasised the cultural differences between European and non-European 
peoples. In the informative part of the exhibition a number of these exhibitions placed Indigenous 

people (particularly Africans) in a continuum somewhere between the great apes and humans of European 
descent. 


* Pedagogical discourse also became involved in forming opinions about ‘savages’. A French history 
book for primary schools in 1910 still noted that barbarians were ignorant people who did not know how 
to cultivate the earth, nourish, clothe, or house themselves properly, had neither metal nor schools, were 
always quarrelling with one another, and had no understanding of justice. Basically they were the reverse 
of all that was civilised (Lindenbaum 2004: 489). 
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The young Brazilian actor in cultural change, the modernist-to-be, faced a great 
challenge when deciding what to make of all this. How to be truly avant-garde and 
original in a situation where all the weapons seem to come from the enemy? Oswald de 
Andrade answers with a complex manifesto containing these paradoxes and challenging 
the colonial discourse still dominant in the field of culture in his time. He comes up with 
a strong plea to react against the silence to which Europe had condemned the New 
World. It was impossible to retrospectively change the violent course of the 16th 
century; neither would building a virtual protective wall around Latin America in order 
that it escape the modern forms of cultural imperialism give good results. Thus de 
Andrade proposes the opposite: turning the racial/cultural hybridity of the New World 


into its real strength, violently embracing foreign influence rather than avoiding it. 


Most of the major Latin American modernist works, including the AM, express their 
attitude towards the wider processes of social modernisation. Even if the different 
Brazilian cultural movements of the 1920s fought over political principles and 
cornerstones of future national identity, they all agreed that ‘modernity’ would have to 
play an important role. The Brazilian modernist intellectuals of the 1920s tried to 
combine the will towards modernity, with the construction of national identity, to form 


a meaningful whole (Ortiz 1988: 35). 


When yearning for modernity is described in this thesis as an important drive for the 
Brazilian modernists, then I try to depart from the way modernity was pictured in the 
1920s.*° The city, with its comforts, industry and technical advances was modernity 
according to most people, with only a positive side to it. The intellectuals started to 
point out the downside of accepting a modernity imposed from outside. Without 
acknowledging it in these terms, they debated the subject position of their society. The 
options were whether to be subjected to modernisation by some exterior project, or to 


make an effort to achieve the position of active agent: the subjects making decisions 


* There are more modern studies which claim that the birthplace of modernity could be placed in Latin 
America. Sidney Mintz has throughout his long scholarship proved how the Carribbean region was the 
first locus of modernity because of enslavement and early industrialisation processes (see for example his 
“Caribbean Transformations”. Chicago, Aldine, 1974). Paul Gilroy, based on DuBois’ notion of ‘double 
consciousness’ argues for black slaves of the 19th century as the first truly modern people because of the 
intensity of the slave experience, handling the dilemmas of Europe a century later (“The Black Atlantic: 
Modernity and Double Consciousness”. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992, p 220-221). In the 
AM Oswald de Andrade intuitively hints at similar topics (see Chapter 2), but certainly in the public and 
academic debate of the time such notions were not included yet. 
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themselves. 


Garcia Canclini states that the most re-iterated hypothesis, repeated through essays and 
studies is that Latin America “has had exuberant modernism with a deficient 
modernization”, the latter because of being colonised by “the most backward European 
nations, subjected to the Counter-Reform and other antimodern movements,” with 
waves of modernisation starting only after independence (Canclini 1995: 41). The 
analysis of what today is called peripheral modernisation becomes an important context 
here. Most of the Brazilian social debate through the 19" and 20" centuries has 
concentrated on trying to find the missing element in society or culture that still 
separates the country from the modernised centre of the world. The way the problem is 
raised, is clearly taken over from the social thought originating in those central 
countries, with the main questions of how Western ideas and institutions adapt at the 
periphery“! and whether or not it is possible to jump over some stages in development to 
reach the goal of modernisation faster. This certainly takes subjectivity away from the 


Brazilians and positions it elsewhere. 


There have been some alternative voices to this discourse that have started to express 
the possibility of defining the periphery not through lack of development or by counting 
the remaining archaic elements obstructing the path to progress, but by difference that 
might be interpreted as strength. The Marxist literary critic Roberto Schwartz claimed in 
his short essay “Ideias Fora de Lugar” (1973, in English, in the essay collection, entitled 
“Misplaced Ideas” 1992) that the prominent Brazilian 19% century Realist novelist 
Machado de Assis shows in his novels the difference between the Brazilian and Western 


trajectories with great originality“. Assis is an early example of an intellectual 


* ‘Centre’ and ‘periphery’ are used here as explained by Yuri Lotman, for example in Culture and 
Explosion [1992]. 


* In his analysis, Schwartz proves that in Brazilian literary history we can draw an imaginary line 
between crude copying without gaining any new quality and literature in which copied elements are 
reused in an original work of art with both local and global relevance. As the example of the first he 
shows how the major Romanticist prosaist José de Alencar borrows the central protagonist’s worldview 
from Balzacian France and adds other characters of mainly Brazilian colour. The protagonist’s ideals, 
concerns and fantasies tend not to make sense as projected on his contemporary Brazilian reality, as it 
was significantly different from French reality. This discordance creates a strong sense of incompatibility, 
unnaturalness, even a comic effect. Moving on to realism, Schwarz shows how Machado de Assis 
actually did the same — combined characters with European mindsets with Brazilian realities. But unlike 
Alencar, Assis was conscious of the innate discrepancy in the literary world he created, and used dark 
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demonstrating how the elements copied from the centre might work in real life 1f 
combined with elements from a peripheral society in peripheral conditions. Among later 
thinkers the writings of a few sociologists and the literary critic Antonio Candido” also 
deviate from the prevalent discourse of simply comparing archaic and modern elements, 
concentrating instead on continuity and the strengths of a peripheral country (Nobre 


2012). 


Roberto Schwartz did not want to add Oswald de Andrade to this line of thinkers as he 
saw the whole antropofagia movement as a poor abstraction, throwing no light on the 
politics or aesthetics of contemporary cultural life (Schwartz 1992: 9). I could agree 
with Schwartz’s criticism by admitting that Oswald de Andrade could not ‘walk his 
talk’, the few literary masterpieces he did produce did not systematically follow all the 
principles that he expounded. But I disagree with Schwartz regarding the AM’s poor 
positioning in politics, as its strategies of cultural resistance to the colonial discourse at 
the periphery are certainly political, even though only intuitive and worded in a creative 


and at times irrational way. 


The AM surely does address the question of modernisation. Bellei, in his analysis of the 


manifesto, even sees it as its main question, stating that ‘anthropophagy’ is 


a metaphor for an elitist cultural strategy of identity construction based on a diagnostic of the 
social evils plaguing an undeveloped, colonised country desperately in need of becoming modern 


in terms of aesthetics, politics, and social reform. (Bellei 1998: 92) 


Bellei sees de Andrade’s main goal as leaving behind “the embarrassing problem of 


underdevelopment”. He defines the cultural situation as “split consciousness” with an 


irony rising from that situation to make a comment about the reality around him. This discrepancy 
between the European and local ways of being, was part of Brazilian reality present in everyday life in 
which people tried to meet European norms, although on a meaning-making level they made no sense at 
all. Machado de Assis managed to transform this tension into literary masterpieces. (Schwarz 1992) I 
have analysed in more detail (in Pesti 2012: 158-159) how Schwartz explicates the break: in the works of 
the leading romantic author there is an annoying discord between the imposed context and local reality 
and the result does not notably expand the boundaries of the canon of Romanticism; the leading realist 
author used innovation and turned this discord into a strength, into the original Brazilian experience of 
Realism. 


* Antonio Candido’s main contribution to this discourse was “Formação da Literatura Brasileira” (1957), 
describing the formation of the Brazilian literary system. Nobre also names economist Celso Furtado with 
his “Formação Econômica do Brasil” (1959) and sociologist Francisco de Oliveira’s “Crítica à Razão 
Dualista” (1972) as examples of a similar line of thought. 
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awareness of a superior Western culture as an object of desire on the one hand, and the 
awareness of the distance between this culture and the backwardness of a marginal 
nation on the other (ibid.). The diagnosis of the split consciousness of Brazilian 
modernists certainly holds some truth, bearing a resemblance to Homi Bhabha’s 
descriptions of the ambivalence of the colonial condition”. The word ‘elitist? which 
Bellei used to describe the modernist project is also quite accurate as the rate of literacy 
in 1920s Brazil was reportedly under 25% (see Madureira 2005a: 98) and the questions 
that worried young intellectuals were probably not considered important even by the 


majority of those who could read. 


I would argue that the description in Bellei’s quote above surely fits the context of 
writing the manifesto, and that this is the point of departure for de Andrade. However, 
his purpose in the AM is to leave it behind, to propose a new model that would 
surmount not so much underdevelopment, but rather embarrassment about it; he means 
to seize the position of the subject who has it in his power to give names to his own 
condition and designate his goals. If his main concern was to get over 
underdevelopment at any cost, he could have shared the discourse prevalent at both the 
centre and periphery (both in his time and now, a century later) of getting rid of the 
historical/cultural/economic specifics of his peripheral home land and quickly 
proceeding to copying the canned concepts of modernisation, imported from Europe. 
Instead, he strongly opposes and ridicules this scenario and builds a dichotomy between 
‘us’ and ‘them’, still successfully advocating the takeover of nearly everything Europe 


offers, while sustaining a positive, optimistic tone throughout his mission. 


1.4. Race and nation in the Brazil of the 1920s 


Race is not a crucial topic either in AM or in the recorded debate of the young Brazilian 
modernists. The manifesto does mention the Indigenes a lot, but not so much as a 
contemporary racial group, but rather as more of an idealised predecessor to all 
Brazilians. The black Brazilians are not mentioned at all in the manifesto, despite their 
being a large percentage of the population. As racial questions were discussed a lot in 


Brazil at the time the manifesto was written, and have not lost their actuality to date, I 


* See more postcolonial analysis in Chapter 4. 
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will briefly introduce the topic as informing context. 


The scope of slave traffic into Brazil was considerably more extensive than to any other 
country in the Americas. In the course of the slave trade (in the 162.19 centuries), 
approximately 10 million enslaved Africans were brought to the European colonies in 
Latin America and the Caribbean to work the plantations and mines (Costa 2011: 16). 
During the slave trade, Brazil received about 37% of the total number of the Africans 
brought by force to the Americas (as compared to North America’s 5%) and by the mid- 
19th century about 1,347,000 whites and 3,993,000 blacks and mulattos were living in 
Brazil (Nunes 1995: 115). The economy started increasingly to depend on the black 
workforce. The abolition of slavery passed into law in Brazil quite late as compared to 
other countries: 1888”. At the time, for a country as greatly dependent on slavery as 
Brazil, it was a huge economic blow. A year later, in 1889, Brazil became a Republic 
and with the new regime the country quite rapidly entered into economic crises (Brito 
1971: 16). The consolidation of nation states followed the end of slavery, and was 
reflected in the influence of scientific racism coming from Europe. The founding fathers 
of Latin American states made deliberate efforts to ‘Europeanise’ their societies by 
controlling immigration and prohibiting Afro Latin American religious and cultural 


practices in order to deny an African legacy. (Costa 2011: 16) 


The main philosophy to emerge from the Brazilian debate was that of branqueamento 
(whitening) by which large numbers of white immigrants would absorb the population 
of colour in five generations (Skidmore 1998: 173). The immigration of whites was 
much more encouraged than other race, even North Europeans were more welcome to 
Brazil than South Europeans because they could hopefully ‘whiten’ the nation even 


more. 


This racist future projection has to do with the strong tradition of interracial marriage 
and child rearing that started soon after colonisation.“ The topic of miscegenation — 
mixing of different racial groups — which was at the centre of on-going debate about 
Brazilian identity throughout the 20th century, reaching one of its intellectual peaks in 


the 1930s when influential texts by Gilberto Freyre, Sergio Buarque de Hollanda and 


º Brazil was the last in the region to abolish slavery, Haiti was the first in 1806. 


46 This is analysed by Brazilian sociologist Gilberto Freyre. He is an author analysed in more detail in this 
thesis, see 4.5 ‘Hybridity’ in the Brazilian context: Gilberto Freyre. 
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Paulo Prado,” appeared within a period of eight years. A glorification of biological and 
cultural mixture expressed in the concept of mestizaje supplanted racist nationalism, 
celebrating a peaceful living together of all groups and traditions from European, 
Indigenous, and African descent as a national ideology (Costa 2011: 16). The leading 
Brazilian national myth states that everybody has some Indigenous and African blood in 
his or her veins in Brazil. This implies that racial discrimination should not exist in 
Brazil, at least not quite in the same forms as in most other countries that have a more 
homogeneous ethnic composition, an idea that was widely believed by Brazilians 
throughout the 20" century. This mish-mash of origins also implies that for most 
Brazilians it is not so easy to see Indigenes or Africans as the Other. The process of 
othering can take place of course, but with its innate logic quite different from an 


analogue in some other country with different national myths/history. 


The position of Afro descendants in the mestizaje discourse** is ambivalent. On the one 
hand, this discourse celebrates the role of Afro-Latin Americans as allies of the 
European colonisers within the process of ‘civilising’ the tropics as well as their 
importance for the development of mixed national identities. What is relevant for the 
mestizaje is no longer their African ancestry, but instead the integration of Afro- 
descendants into the Brazilian nation which represents, accordingly to the mestizaje 
discourse, a prolongation of European civilisation in the tropics (ibid.). During the 
Estado Novo, the dictatorship of Getulio Vargas (1937-1945), miscegenation was turned 
into the flagship of state ideology, called ‘racial democracy’, with the claim that racism 
does not exist in a country where nearly every citizen has mixed blood. The usurpation 
of the concept of hybridity through miscegenation by a dictator to serve ideological 
purposes should not discredit the initial use of the term ‘hybridity’ and cause us to 


discard its ability to explain something important about Brazil.” 


47 Paulo Prado, Retrato do Brasil 1928, Sergio Buarque de Hollanda, Raizes do Brasil 1936. 


48 The emergence of cultural relativism in international cultural anthropology, the work of Franz Boas 
especially, had a great influence on discourses on mestizaje in Latin America. Some of the most important 
inventors of mestizaje ideology have been directly influenced by Boas, among them Gilberto Freyre in 
Brazil and Fernando Ortiz in Cuba (Costa 1998: 16). 


® As an ideology, the mestizaje still carries political resonance. During the 1980s, one could observe how 
multilateral organisations shifted their agenda and began to perceive “cultural diversity” as a resource for 
development and no longer as a problem. The discourse on multiculturalism has also entered the rhetoric 
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1.5. Caliban/cannibal — an attempt to revolt against the colonial discourse 


In Spanish-speaking Latin America there is one notable attempt to resist the processes 
of marginalising a whole region of the world by attaching ‘cannibalist’ stereotypes to its 
image: Caliban as a hero of symbolic resistance to colonial oppression. The Latin 
American discourse on Caliban shares some elements with that of the model of 
‘anthropophagy’ developed in Brazil, but remains more limited in its purpose. The two 
developed partly in parallel and both had some of their roots in Montaigne’s essay “On 
Cannibals”, although the authors had neither contact nor knowledge of the other project 


while writing their main texts. 


Caliban was born as a character of William Shakespeare’s play “The Tempest’, 
belonging by its publication time (1610-11) to the period of the European fascination 
with stories from the New World. The play takes place somewhere on a distant island 
and the main, antagonistic, couple of protagonists are Prospero and Caliban. Prospero, 
the exiled Duke of Milan, victim of his brother’s evil plot to remove him from power, 
has subjugated the nature spirit Ariel by his well-read and able mind and enslaved the 
former ruler of the island, Caliban by force. In the play, Caliban is depicted as a 
loathsome monster, distant from language and culture. Thus he represents a very early 
image of the ‘wild man’ that lingered uncontested from the monster literature of 
Antiquity to the first doubts aroused by ambivalent reports from the New World in the 
16" century. Only by the late 18" century, when Romantic interest in the “natural man’ 
started to gain more attention, could more sympathetic attitudes have arisen towards the 
viewpoint of Caliban, after all he did claim the island of “The Tempest” to be his 


property, taken from him by violence. 


Caliban’s road to becoming the symbol of the suppressed of Latin America was long 
and complicated. Caliban’s African roots”? can also be justified by the triangular 
structure of global slavery that lasted for centuries: slaves were taken from Africa to 


America, raw materials from America to Europe, and goods from Europe to Africa. But 


of governments in Latin America, a rhetoric that now publicly celebrates the cultural identity of 
indigenous and Afro descendants. (Costa 1998: 17-18) 


°° Caliban has also been analysed as a symbolic combined African character: his mother was “this damn'd 


witch Sycorax, for mischiefs manifold and sorceries terrible” (Shakespeare 1610-11: Act I, Scene ID, 
from Algeria. 
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even relying on this historical parallel brings the black slave finally to Latin America 
where his identity becomes mixed. The topic of slavery is present in quite a simple, 
archetypal way in “The Tempest”, as exemplified by Prospero’s words in Act I, Scene I: 
“We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, / Fetch in our wood and serves in offices / 
That profit us. What, ho! slave! Caliban!” Looking at the Prospero-Caliban opposition 
as a symbolic master-slave antagonism, the situation of “The Tempest” relates better to 
the period of the beginning of colonisation, not the later complex global slave-traffic 
scheme. Prospero did not buy Caliban, he just invaded Caliban’s island and enslaved 
him. Thus an analogue to Caliban from Latin American history would be an Indigenous 


person, not a Black slave, brought in from Africa.” 


The relationship between the Europeans and the ‘natives’ of The Tempest is intriguing. 
Nobody was really a ‘native’ on the island, even Caliban’s mother Sycorax had come to 
the deserted island from Algeria. Some inhabitants still relate to this status, especially 
Caliban, being born on the island and representing the monster characteristics of the 
European stereotype of New World inhabitants. But Miranda, the daughter of Prospero 
who has lived on the island most of her conscious life, fits ‘native’ status surprisingly 
well with her innocent look and ignorance of the world outside the island. Miranda’s 
awe when meeting the European sailors arriving on the island creates a noteworthy 
reaction: “O wonder! / How many goodly creatures are there here! / How beauteous 
mankind is! O brave new world, / That has such people in't!” (Act V, Scene I) Lines that 
might belong to a Romanticist author with the belief that (s)he has encountered ‘noble 
savages’, come from the daughter of a Duke living in native conditions. This sincere 
enthusiasm about the representatives of the society she herself belongs to, might be read 
in contrast with Gonzalo’s monologue about establishing a perfect society on an 
‘uncivilised’ island. Where exactly Shakespeare’s own sympathy lay, whether he saw a 
brave new world in Milan or somewhere in the New World, is not explicitly clear, as he 


seems to show both options as being too naive. To Miranda’s ardour at encountering the 


>! Even if “profit” is mentioned here, this is quite incidental and not meant as financial profit. Further 
references to the specifically financial circuits of world trade and even local references to commerce are 
virtually absent in the play (with the exception of Gonzalo banning “traffic” in his utopian new society 
speech, commerce is simply not a major, explicit theme in “The Tempest”) (Bartolovich 2000: 22). 


°? Caliban does not share the ancient ‘native’ identity with the Indigenous people as he is something of a 
second generation immigrant on the island, according to our contemporary definitions. 
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Milanese sailors he answers with Prospero’s cooling remark, “'Tis new to thee.” 
a 


The mutual relations between Caliban and the newly arrived European sailors reflect 
some of the standard topics from early anthropology about the reciprocal notions 
between the New World natives and the explorers. The Europeans doubt if the natives 
are human and wonder if they are not animals; the natives doubt if the Europeans are 
human and wonder if they are not gods” — both parts of this classical anthropological 
theme are present in “The Tempest”. When Caliban meets the two sorry drunkards 
Stephano and Trinculo, he says: “That's a brave god and bears celestial liquor. / I will 
kneel to him.” (Act II, Scene I) The author’s position in the last line expresses the 
colonial patriarchal belief that natives do not deserve freedom but always need a master, 


if they revolt against one they will soon need to find another to kneel to.” 


The first Latin American original interpretation of “The Tempest” was written by a 
Uruguayan writer, politician and scholar José Enrique Rodó. In his essay “Ariel” (1900) 
Rodó praises humanism and proposes that Ariel, the nature spirit of “The Tempest”, 
should be the grand example of how to construct the right perspective for Latin 
America. Ariel in his words represents the noble part of the spirit, the empire of thought 
and feeling, the spirituality of culture, intelligence, grace and vitality (Rodó 1993: 3). 


Rodó claims that the ‘Latin’ culture of the Americas (meaning cultures using Spanish 


°° See one description of this repeated theme in anthropological writing for example in “Tristes 
Tropiques” by Claude Levi-Strauss (1955) (Levi-Strauss 2001: 85). 


* Trinculo’s doubts hover between two versions when trying to make sense of Caliban, wondering if he 
is a worthless stinky fish or an exotic object worth taking advantage of, or perhaps both. 


“A strange fish! Were I in England now, / as once I was, and had but this fish painted, / not a holiday fool 
there but would give a piece / of silver: there would this monster make a / man; any strange beast there 
makes a man: 

when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame / beggar, they will lazy out ten to see a dead / Indian.” 
(Act II, Scene II) To stress the tangibility of the practice of making money with ‘curiosities’ from foreign 
lands, Shakespeare makes another character, Stephano think similar thoughts. But his dream is not about 
painting the monster but capturing and bringing the thing itself back to Europe: “...if I can recover him / 
and keep him tame and get to Naples with him, he's a / present for any emperor that ever trod on neat's 
leather.” (Act II, Scene IT) 


The practice of taking New World natives back to Europe on explorers’ ships and either giving them as 
presents to rulers or showing them for money was quite common in the Europe of Shakespeare’s era. For 
more about this topic see “Trinculo's Indian: American Natives in Shakespeare's England” by Alden T. 
Vaughan in The Figure of the New World in “The Tempest”. In: Hulme, P., Sherman, W. (eds) “The 
Tempest” and its Travels. Reaktion Books, London, p. 49-59. 
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and Portuguese) should be the one that carries out the ideas of the Greek culture in the 


Americas (ibid.: 40). 


“Ariel” is partly just a reaction to its contemporary politics. In 1898 the USA had 
intervened in the Cuban war for independence and showed clear signs of its imperialist 
plots for the Caribbean region. Already before the war, enthusiasm for the USA had 
been tempered in many quarters of the continent; with the US ‘triumph’ of 1898, 
feelings of animosity crystallised and a sense of Latinity became more central in the 
identity of the inhabitants of Spain's former possessions in America (Brotherston 2000: 
213). This is the main message of an essay by Ruben Dario, the first and most 


outstanding modernist poet in Spanish, titled “El Triunfo de Caliban” (“The Triumph of 


Caliban”)”°, denouncing US aggression and greed. 


The story of reassessing The Tempest and the role of Caliban continued half a century 
later in France, where psychoanalyst Octave Mannoni wrote his “Psychologie de la 
Colonisation” (1950)°’. Relying upon the concepts of Alfred Adler, Mannoni’s main 
thesis is that Prospero is suffering from an inferiority complex, a common problem of 
colonisers and slave owners. In underdeveloped countries or on a deserted island it is 
easy to channel the frustration caused by the complex upon their inferiors. Caliban, in 


Mannoni”s view, has a dependency complex typical to the colonised, a paternal need for 


°° The role of Caliban was reserved for the United States in this scheme. The main novelty of “Ariel” in 
his time lies in the profound and passionate criticism of the utilitarianism and pragmatism of the USA. 
Rodó notices a growing “Northern mania” in his contemporary Latin America, especially Argentina, and 
states that “the mighty confederation [of the USA] is currently performing some moral conquista upon 
us” (Rodó 1993: 40-41). 


5 Ruben Dario. “El Triunfo de Caliban”. “El Tiempo”, 20" May 1898; also known by the title “Rubén 
Darío combatiente” in the newspaper “El Cojo Ilustrado” of Caracas (1º January 1898). 
(http://www.ensayistas.org/antologia/XIX A/dario/) The article started with this sentence about the Americans: 


No, no puedo, no quiero estar de parte de esos búfalos de dientes de plata. (“No, I cannot, I do not want 
to become a part of these buffalos with golden teeth.”) Dario took up speeches made in Buenos Aires 
earlier in May 1898 by 'Latin' intellectuals, writers and politicians. Prominent among them was Paul 
Groussac, whose speech imprecated US intervention in Cuba and who, in Dario’s words, emerged from a 
book-lined cave (like Prospero's) to reprehend the monstrous US Caliban (Dario 1898). Groussac, a 
French emigrant in Argentina, followed the tradition: strong criticism of the US had become popular 
among the French intellectuals (Monegal 1977: 78-83). 


>’ The new edition and the English translation were entitled “Prospero and Caliban: the Psychology of 
Colonization”. 
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an authority that creates the condition for being enslaved.” Mannoni even suggests that 
the mind of the colonised is underdeveloped, so much so that he is compared to the 
European child (Mannoni 1950: 40). Many reacted against Mannoni’s latter statement 
by calling it racist, among them an intellectual from Martinique, Frantz Fanon. In his 
legendary “Black Skin, White Masks” (1952) he tears Mannoni’s dependency theory 
apart by stating that as Mannoni had no chance to research the colonised before the 
repressions, he should not draw his whole theory from what he sees after the 


consequences of colonisation. 


Fanon’s teacher Aimé Césaire, also an intellectual from Martinique, is the next to 
reawaken the Latin Caliban. He writes an adaptation of “The Tempest”, “Une Tempête” 
in 1969, in which Caliban is a slave in revolt who manages to take his island back and 
even persuade Prospero to stay for a while and take part in the decolonisation process of 
the island”. Apart from redefining Caliban’s role as an active revolutionary, Césaire 
identifies Ariel as an intellectual who has sold his soul, accepts tyranny and collaborates 
with it. This has a clear connection with the later essays about the local intellectual”s 
role in the colonial situation by Gayatri Spivak and Homi Bhabha””. Césaire’s 
adaptation functions as cultural resistance, subverting the terms of the Prospero-Caliban 
opposition and underlining the contestatory meaning of the action. The plot is no longer 
a matter of negating the language of the conqueror, but rather of investigating how, 


from the crossings of cultures and ethnicities, another culture comes about, a third 


** This theory could be well exemplified by the situation of “The Tempest” quoted above, in which after 
revolting against Prospero, Caliban was ready to bend his knee to the first new master who came along. 


° Aimé Césaire. Une Tempête. Adaptation pour un théâtre nègre. “Le Seuil”. Paris, 1969. There is a 
great excerpt of Césaire”s “Une Tempête” published in “The Tempest and its Travels” (Ed. by Peter 
Hulme, London, 2000), p 153—154, from the forthcoming publication of its English translation by Philip 
Crispin. This is Caliban’s monologue defining Prospero very much in line with Mannoni’s theory of the 
colonizers inferiority complex: 


“Prospero you're a great illusionist: / you know all about lies. / And you lied to me so much, / lied about 
the world, lied about yourself, / that you ended up by imposing on me / an image of myself: / 
underdeveloped, in your words, / incompetent, / that’s how you forced me to see myself, / and I hate that 
image! And it is false! /.../ You can go back to Europe. / But there’s no hope of that! / I’m sure you won't 
leave! / That makes me laugh — your ‘mission, / your ‘vocation’! / Your vocation is to get on my wick! / 
And that’s why you’ll stay, / like those men who established the colonies / and can no longer live 
elsewhere/ An old addict, that's what you are.” 


© See “Remembering Fanon: Self, Psyche and the Colonial Condition”, the foreword to “Black Skins, 
White Masks” 1986 edition, by Homi Bhabha. 
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language which is neither that of the victor nor that of the defeated but a product of their 
syncretism (Carrio 2000: 159). This third language bears some resemblance to Homi 


Bhabha's “Third Space” in which all cultural identity is born.*! 


In 1971 a Cuban poet, Roberto Fernández Retamar, wrote a long essay entitled 
“Caliban”, making the largest single contribution to the Latin American discourse on 
Caliban and taking Ariel definitively off his throne, where Rodó had placed him. 
Retamar is a Cuban revolutionary poet and his text was quite centred on Cold War 
antagonisms. Caliban becomes the symbol of the formerly colonised and divided Latin 
American society, now deeply engaged in the process of integration.” “Caliban” caused 
a strong reaction, with a reviewer even calling it a Latin American cultural and 
intellectual Declaration of Independence (Sanchez 1976: 54). In the introduction to 
Retamar’s English translation of “Caliban” Fredric Jameson claims it to be the Latin 
American analogue to Edward Said’s “Orientalism”, which had been published seven 
years earlier. “It generated a similar ferment and restlessness in the Latin American 


field” (Jameson 1989: viii). 


Retamar reminds us of the two different images of the Indigenous mediated to us by 
Christopher Columbus.® “Caliban” suggests a link between firstly those two main 
stereotypes that have survived the four centuries since the Encounter well, and secondly 
the antagonism of political powers in Europe. He claims that the notion of a peace 
loving childlike Indian fits splendidly into the worldview of the European political left 
and helps them construct a utopian vision of a better world. The image of a horrific 
cannibal goes together well with the imagination of right-wingers. In a sad conclusion 
Retamar acknowledges that the fact that Latin Americans themselves have believed 
those two witless stereotypes for such a long time, illustrates how deeply imbued with 


the enemy’s ideology they are (Retamar 2006: 18). 


º See Bhabha 1994: 53-56. 


€ In 2000 Retamar wrote in the introduction to a re-edition of “Caliban” that even if the world has 
changed a lot since the original publication of his essay in 1971, the opposition of Caliban and Prospero is 
still vital, mentioning “the xenophobic wall between the US and Mexico”. If, earlier, Prospero meant the 
West, then now North, while part of what was the East has now turned into the South (Retamar 2006: 9). 


° The barbaric monstrous ‘cannibals’ (based on the caribe tribe) on one hand and the peaceful and even 
cowardly natives (based on the taino tribe) on the other, (see more about the role of Columbus in 
introducing ‘cannibal’ to Europeans in Chapter 3). 
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The first stereotype of a peace loving Indian has some overlap with Montaigne”s view 
of the natives™. Shakespeare depicted Caliban closer to the other, ‘monstrous cannibal’, 
stereotype but still included something of Montaigne’s view in the play, even if in a 
slightly ironic context. The monologue of Gonzalo, recently arrived on the island and 


wandering through its beautiful forests, has a clear connection with Montaigne’s essay. 


And were the king on't, what would I do? /.../ 
T the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 

Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 

And women too, but innocent and pure; 

No sovereignty; /.../ 

All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. /.../ 

I would with such perfection govern, sir, 


To excel the golden age. (Act II, Scene 1) 


The situation of the presentation of this monologue — the counsellor of a European 
prince uses a quasi-communist society found from the New World to radically criticise 
European institutions — is borrowed from Thomas More’s “Utopia”. More and 
Montaigne share a belief, something of “an American principle”, that the forms of ideal 
pre-political organisation (as in ancient poetry, philosophy and Natural Law) had 
functioned well in the New World before European conquest intruded (Gillies 2000: 
191-2). Oswald de Andrade certainly shares this “American principle” and uses it in the 


AM. 


“Caliban” is not only a timely political text, Retamar also looks for the deeper essence 


of Latin American culture by presenting a study of the works of a 19" century Cuban 


é For more on Montaigne’s view, see Chapter 3. 
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freedom fighter and intellectual, José Martí, an example for Oswald de Andrade in his 
project of cultural resistance. Marti understood that it is impossible to restore the 
ancient pre-conquest culture, the new purpose had to be the integration of “Our 
America”, authentic organic modernity growing from the old roots (ibid.: 57). Marti 
protects American authenticity but does not resist worldly impacts, being thus a 
predecessor to ‘cultural anthropophagy’. Retamar also uses Aimé Césaire’s 
interpretation of Ariel as a collaborative intellectual, showing his choice to either serve 
Prospero as the “anti-American intellectuals” of Retamar’s society do, or to join Caliban 


in his fight for real freedom (ibid.: 75). 


Retamar sheds light on the classical fear of the Latin American image receding to 
become nothing more than a weaker copy of Europe — another problem that worried de 
Andrade. This impression might prevail, if viewed from Europe, as Prospero made 
Caliban speak in his own language. Since Latin Americans look similar to Europeans 
and speak Southern European languages, it is easy to think of them as the apprentices of 
Europeans and their whole culture as a copy since with language, concepts enter culture 
and it takes effort to prove Latin originality (Retamar 2006: 14). Caliban becomes the 
symbol of the Latin American: his identity-formation process depends upon the 
imposed language. Retamar, based on José Marti, argues that the solution does not lie in 


full rejection of this language but in its strategic use in the project of ‘writing back’. 


Some other 20"-century postcolonial readings of “The Tempest” draw even more 
explicit attention to the “possibility of a reverse movement or pressure to colonial 
conquest as peoples in formerly colonized countries 'write back', and reinscribe, 
literatures that Europe has claimed exclusively for itself’ (Bartolovich 2000: 273). 
Caliban is smart enough not to be overtly happy for the chance to learn his master’s 


language. 


You taught me language; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curse. The red plague rid you 


For learning me your language! (Act I, Scene ID 


1.6. Conclusions 


This chapter described the birth of Brazilian modernism in the formerly extremely 
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provincial São Paulo in conditions of intense modernisation. The ambiguity of the wish 
to fight simultaneously against the old literary norms and European colonialism under 
the influx of European modernist influence, made young Brazilian authors look for 
imaginative solutions. The position of Oswald de Andrade, a leading modernist, was 
also introduced in the chapter: a young enfant terrible who was able, funded by his 
father’s coffee plantation money, to travel to Europe and import ideas about how to 
fight the structures that were based on this same capital. The initial confusion about 
what to take over from the European modernist movements and what to reject grew into 
a set of artistic and social principles that were neither clearly stated nor shared by all 
members of the group, but cohesive enough to produce an influential public showing of 
art, music and literature expressing the group’s views — Modern Art Week. The 
contemporary reaction was generally hostile, but a mark was set and Brazilian 
modernism established. As an aftermath of the Week, new literary magazines 
aggregated modernist ideas culminating in the publication of the “Manifesto 


Antropofago”. 


I also introduced the period’s literary history and some wider social context that informs 
the writing of the manifesto. Indianismo, the romantic depiction of the indigenous 
people as the symbol of the nation becomes vital in the debate about Brazilian identity 
and for the AM. Miscegenenation, or racial mixture, and ‘whitening’ as its ideal during 
this period, were the most central topics in the contemporary debate and are also vital 
for the AM. In the last part of the chapter one parallel literary concept from the Spanish- 
speaking Latin America was introduced: the figure of Caliban and his Latin 


interpretations show another way in which to react against colonial discourse. 


From the introduction of the conditions where the manifesto was conceived I will now 


proceed to an initial analysis of the text. 
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CHAPTER 2. THE COLONIAL DISCOURSE ON 
ANTHROPOPHAGY AND CANNIBALISM 


2.1. Introduction 


The central metaphor chosen by Oswald de Andrade for his manifesto seems a bit 
frightening at first glance: why should anybody building a positive self-image choose to 
have such a reactionary tradition as cannibalism as its core? Before looking at the 
radical re-semantisation of ‘anthropophagy’ conducted in the “Manifesto 
Antropofagico”, we need to understand the construction of the colonial discourse about 
cannibalism and its various forms throughout the centuries. This chapter has two main 
goals. The first, and main, goal is to show how colonial discourse on the ‘cannibal’ 
emerged and developed throughout Western history to enjoy the prominent position that 
it does — a signifier provoking fear, prejudice, uncomfortable laughter and dark 
fantasies. To understand why Oswald de Andrade chose the metaphor of man-eating as 
the centrepiece of Brazilian identity construction, we first need to see how this powerful 
discourse was constructed before colonialism and how colonisers picked this collective 
fantasy up and used it for propaganda reasons to aid their material gain. The need to go 
so far back in history is founded on the rootedness of the image of the aggressive 
cannibal, deep in our collective mind, which has to be deconstructed to facilitate a more 
neutral comprehension of anthropophagy. The use of two terms — cannibalism and 
anthropophagy — is not accidental, and neither are they interchangeable: the analysis 


intends to show major differences between the significative fields that each has. 


The second goal of this chapter is to cast a quick look (starting from 2.4) at the 
scientific discussion of the tradition of ritual anthropophagy, concentrating on the aspect 
of (the lack of) aggression in the ritual. The idea is not to give a compressed overview 


of the scientific debate on cannibalism®, but is to stress some aspects relevant in the 


6 For a longer treatment of the topic see for example a book by Catalin Avramescu “An Intellectual 
History of Cannibalism” (2011); for a more concise overview see Shirley Lindenbaum’s article 
“Thinking about cannibalism”. (2004). A classic text of early anthropology “The Golden Bough” (1890) 
includes descriptions of anthropophagy. An important divide in the debate about cannibalism that casts a 
shadow over its existence is introduced by William Arens (1979) and supported by Gananath 
Obeyesekere and will be explained in this chapter. The studies of Frank Lestringant (1997) and Neil 
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arguments of the AM. 


2.2. The earliest accounts of anthropophagi 


Cannibalism is one of the strongest existing taboos in the contemporary world. An 
imaginary humanoid monster called an Ogre, famous from fairy-tales and folklore, 
comes to the mind of the many examples when eating human flesh is mentioned. The 
fear and a complex of strong prejudice against anything in or near the semantic field of 
the term makes it relatively easy to demonise ethnic groups that are known or believed 
to have practiced cannibalism. The general notion of cannibal implies that eating 
someone of one’s own species, one must be worse than an animal. The main motivating 
force behind the actions of such a wild person must radically differ from the 
motivations common to the civilised parts of the world. Because of such a strong 
prejudice it is a difficult task for any anthropologist to adequately describe a 
phenomenon that provokes inherent fear and even disgust from childhood in most 
readers. Thinking and writing about cannibalism has a long historical, ethnographic, 
literary, philosophical and psychoanalytical history. The first part of Chapter 3 provides 
the European viewpoint, the construction of ‘the cannibal’ into an extremely loaded 


non-neutral term stealing attention from the original term ‘anthropophague’. 


The Western understanding of anthropophagy before the ‘discovery’ of the Americas 
was based on myths. Accounts began appearing in the 16" century, mixing elements of 
fantasy with eye-witness and rumour-based reports. The travellers’ tales, literary texts, 
anthropologists’ accounts and classic bedtime horror stories each have their share in the 
formation of stereotypes. That is why this chapter treats all of these elements 
inseparably, just as they function in the genesis and everyday practice of the term’s 


common use. 


The first known source in the Western world” in which the anthropophagi are 


Whitehead (2011) are focused on anthropophagy in Latin America. For a thorough overview of the 
development and deployment of the figure of the cannibal in Spanish and Portuguese writing with 
reference to Latin America see “Canibalia. Canibalismo, calibanismo, antropofagia cultural y consumo en 
América Latina”. (2008) by Carlos Jáuregui that has been an informing study for this research. 


% «Western world” is certainly a hazy term and also quite absurd in content when used as a 
contrast/alternative to anything coming from South America — there is nothing further west than this land 
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mentioned is a history book written by the Greek historian Herodotus in the 5 century 
BC. In the 4º book of his “Historiae” there is a paragraph that is today generally cited in 


its English translation made by George Rawinson in between 1858 and 1860: 


The manners of the Androphagi are more savage than those of any other race. They neither 
observe justice, nor are governed, by any laws. They are nomads, and their dress is Scythian; but 
the language which they speak is peculiar to themselves. Unlike any other nation in these parts, 


they are cannibals. (Herodotus: Historiae 4.106) 


What caught my attention in this quote is the use of the word ‘cannibal’ at the end. The 
translator made a mental calculation that the eaters of human flesh from the 5" century 
BC can, in the middle of the 19" century, be signified by the term ‘cannibal’, although 
the term certainly did not exist at the times of Herodotus. In the original version” 
Herodotus uses the literal ‘they eat men’ in Greek — ‘androphageousi’ at the end of this 


paragraph. A newer, more exact translation (by A. D. Godley, 1920) goes: 


The Man-eaters are the most savage of all men in their way of life; they know no justice and obey 
no law. They are nomads, wearing a costume like the Scythian, but speaking a language of their 


own; of all these, they are the only people that eat men. 


In the newer translation the distinction of the man-eaters as a different ‘race’ is lost and 
they are simply men amongst other men. Herodotus referred to a group of people 
presumably living beyond the Black Sea; not much more information about these 
allegedly savage people was available to him or his contemporaries. Hereby starts the 
tradition of referring to man-eating when talking about the group geographically closest 


to us, about which we know nearly nothing. 


Even before Herodotus’s “Historiae” there are some important texts from which the 
man-eating men and gods started entering the shared imagination and memory of the 


West. A specific term had not then been created and man-eating was just one horrifying 


mass. However, as there are no better terms in use I stick to this one, whenever I refer to the hegemonic 
discourses formed in Europe/the US and now prevalent across most of the world. I am well aware of the 
obvious limitations of this and some other similarly used terms (Eurocentrism for example), for example 
lack of unity within the so-called “West” or ‘Europe’, etc., but lacking a better term I still occasionally use 
“West” hoping that readers make an attempt to see what is meant instead of stumbling into an ideological 
debate over the word. 


% Available at http://www.perseus.tufts.edu. 
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trait among others. In Greek tragedies there are some legendary examples of cooking 
children. It is interesting to note, that the guilt of conducting such a horrible deed was 
not reduced by being done consciously, here applies the logic of taboo as described by 
Freud in his “Totem und Tabu” (1913): breaking a taboo is equally awful whether it is 


done knowingly or not. 


In Homer’s “Odysseia” (8º century BC) there is an episode in which Odysseus and 
some of his men are captured by a Cyclops (9" book, lines 181-555). The Cyclops’ 
main characteristic, giving his name, is having only one eye, but his second outstanding 
trait is his dietary preference for human meat. The descriptions of man-eating are quite 
detailed in “Odysseia”, with human brains bursting out and flowing onto the ground, 
etc. The character of the Cyclops is described as “a monstrous man” (line 187), “with 
his heart set on lawlessness” (line 189), “a savage man that knew naught of justice or of 
law” (line 215). Homer’s description of Cyclops as a man-eater might be among the 
reasons why Columbus and other explorers nearly two millennia later told stories about 
cannibals with one or three eyes whom they allegedly had seen or heard reports about. 


As another similarity between the two it has been noted that 


in both the Homeric Isle of the Cyclopes as well as the narratives on America, the descriptions of 


an idyllic Nature with an abundance of food coincide with anthropophagy (Klarer 1999: 392) 


The man-eating Cyclops becomes the protagonist of the only satyr drama from Ancient 


9969 


Greek that had survived, “The Cyclops Its author, Euripides, was a close 


contemporary of Herodotus, born only four years before “the father of history”. 


68 Tantalus made a stew of his own son, offering it to the gods as a feast; Atreus ate the meat of children 
without knowing it as part of his brother’s revenge; Tereus was fed his own son as part of his wife’s 
revenge, etc. Perhaps the most famous example of conscious eating of human meat from ancient Greece 
is Cronus eating his children one after another at their birth to avoid a child taking power from him. 


© “The Cyclops” retells the story of Odysseus’ captured in the cave of the Cyclops with more details than 
the original “Odysseia”. Skewers are used by the Cyclops while preparing human flesh to be eaten — just 
as depicted on the later world-famous wooden engravings by Theodore de Bry (16" century), with 
fantastic images of the cannibals roasting their human food on something similar to a modern grill. In the 
version written by Euripides, the opposition between law and man-eating becomes even more explicit 
than in Homer‘s text. Here Odysseus reminds the Cyclops that the law orders everybody to greet and 
welcome guests, not to eat them (“The Cyclops”: line 300). He also mentions sin and heavenly powers to 
the Cyclops, which are worth being frightened of. The Cyclops answers that laws are stupid and that his 
stomach is his only God (line 336). 
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In these different examples from Ancient Greek literature it is important to note the 
status of the eater of human flesh. Cronus was a titan, the ruler during the Golden Age 
and so certainly not a monster or barbarian, as cannibals later tended to be in the general 
imagination. The topic of Gods eating people brings us close to some parts of 
Amerindian cosmography. The other examples generally included unconscious eating 
of human meat as revenge; here, because agency is divided, it is more difficult to apply 
moral standards to the ‘involuntary cannibal’. In any case, they were not distant 
monsters but fellow Greeks or Greek gods. The Cyclops eating Odysseus’ comrades 
seems to fit the monster discourse better, although he was also a son of Poseidon, so not 


a totally unknown monster from a different race. 


Moving six centuries ahead we find a Roman writer, Statius aq“ century AD), whose 
epic “Thebaid” tells the story of Tydeus in the war of the Seven against Thebes.” There 
is also a reference to the same anthropophagic revenge scene in the deepest level of 
Dante’s inferno.”! What is important to note here is that man-eating, even if not 
proposed as a sin in itself, but just a by-product of other horrible traits, belongs to the 
last and deepest level of the Inferno with the traitors, just one step away from Satan. 
Eating another man is something so incredibly horrible for Dante that it can be found 


only at the very bottom of all possible evil. 


2.3. Christopher Columbus, the creator of cannibals 


To describe the term ‘anthropophagy’ and the complicated webs of contemporary 
interpretations around it, I will first turn to the sources generally considered as neutral. 
As ‘cannibalism’ and ‘anthropophagy’ are often used as synonyms we have to look into 


the history and connotations of both terms. 


70 Tydeus was mortally wounded by Melanippus but still managed to kill him, then asked for his body and 
before dying started to eat the enemy’s head with such a rage that “nor can his comrades wrest it from 
him” (Statius: Thebaid Book 8: 751-768). 


71 Tn the “Divine Comedy” (Inferno Canto XXXII) the reader finds Count Ugolino with his teeth in 
another mans skull. “Not in another fashion Tydeus gnawed/The temples of Menalippus in disdain,” 
Dante writes, building a bridge with the Roman text from the 1º century. In “Divine Comedy” the skull- 
gnawing is an act of vengeance conducted by Count Ugolino towards Archbishop Ruggieri who had first 
betrayed him and then shut Ugolino with his sons and grandsons in prison and left them without food, so 
that the father witnessed the death of the children one after another. 
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A current version of the “Oxford English Dictionary” (OED) defines an 
‘anthropophagus’ (plural ‘anthropophagi’) through the later term ‘cannibal’: 


“(especially in legends or fables) a cannibal. Origin: mid 16” century, Latin, from Greek 
p y g g y 


anthrôpophagos ‘man-eating’ .” 
The noun ‘anthropophagy’ is defined in a minimalistic way in OED: 


“the eating of human flesh by human beings”. 


In the sixteenth century, the term ‘cannibal’ replaced the older ‘androphage’ or 
‘anthropophage’. ‘Cannibal’ was first included in the British dictionaries only in 1796. 
The last available version” defines cannibal as “a person who eats the flesh of other 


human beings”. An additional note marks the term’s origin as 


mid 16" century: from Spanish Canibales (plural), variant (recorded by Columbus) of Caribes, the 


name of a West Indian people reputed to eat humans. 


Peter Hulme used the last available version of OED in 1986 when dealing with the 
subject in his book “Colonial Encounters”. The main definition of cannibal was a little 


longer than it is now: 


A man (esp. a savage) that eats human flesh; a man-eater, an anthropophagite. Originally proper 


name of the man-eating Caribs of the Antilles. 


In this edition of OED the form history is given as follows: 


In 16th c. pI. Canibales, a. Sp. Canibales, originally one of the forms of the ethnic name Carib or 
Caribes, a fierce nation of the West Indies, who are recorded to have been anthropophagi, and 


from whom the name was subsequently extended as a descriptive term. 


Peter Hulme shows how this ‘true’ account of the morphology of a term 


is also an ideological account that functions to repress important historical questions about the use 
of the term — its discursive morphology, perhaps, rather than its linguistic morphology. The trace 
of that repression is the phrase 'who are recorded to have been’, which hides beneath its blandness 
— the passive tense, the absence (in a book of authorities) of any ultimate authority, the assumption 


of impartial and accurate observation — a different history altogether. (Hulme 1986: 16) 


” http://oxforddictionaries.com. 
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Hulme, many other scholars and the newer version of OED coincide in attributing the 
authority of creating the word ‘cannibal’ to Christopher Columbus. Examination of the 
history of the term shows that this does not diminish the repression of historical 
questions about the use of the term that, for the West, has become so central in the 


meaning-making processes of defining the Other. 


Columbus and his successors projected ancient and medieval imagination about the 
monsters and marvels of faraway lands onto the New World. The sources of their 
imagination were quite varied. Apart from the “Historiae” by Herodotus, Columbus was 
also influenced by “Naturalis Historia” by Pliny the Elder (1º century AD) (Whatley 
1990). The two works shared a similar fascination with the monstrous, but what was 
incidental to Herodotus’s descriptions became the hallmark of Pliny’s work, and part of 
his legacy to the Middle Ages: a fascination with the monstrous at the expense of 
systematic inquiry into the normal functioning of ordinary, if foreign, societies (ibid.: 
xxii). 

While giving a geographic overview of Scythia, Pliny the Elder names many lands and 
regions, among them “a nation of Anthropophagi or cannibals” (“Naturalis Historia” 
Book 4, Chapter 26). He places them somewhere above the Caspian Sea, (quite near the 
end of Asia in Pliny’s understanding), in uninhabitable places, whether because it is too 


cold or “in consequence of the savage state of the nations which dwell there” (ibid.). 


Here are the abodes of the Scythian Anthropophagi, who feed on human flesh. Hence it is that all 

around them consists of vast deserts, inhabited by multitudes of wild beasts, which are continually 
lying in wait, ready to fall upon human beings just as savage as themselves. (NH Book 6, Chapter 
20) 


In the vicinity nations of one-eyed Arimaspi, Griffins with wings and the savages of 
Abamiron “whose feet are turned backwards relatively to their legs” (ibid.) could also 
be found. The one-eyed and backward-footed characters start to reappear fifteen 
centuries later in the stories and illustrations of the savage people of the ‘New World’. 
The early reporters from the Americas seem to have believed that if the anthropophagi 


were allegedly found, their other famous neighbours could not be far away. 
Apart from imagining strange monsters in faraway lands, Pliny the Elder also refers to 


anthropophagy in the better-known and civilised part of the world. 


We have already stated, that there are certain tribes of the Scythians, and, indeed, many other 
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nations, which feed upon human flesh. This fact itself might, perhaps, appear incredible, did we 
not recollect, that in the very centre of the earth, in Italy and Sicily, nations formerly existed with 
these monstrous propensities, the Cyclopes, and the Lestrygones, for example; and that, very 
recently, on the other side of the Alps, it was the custom to offer human sacrifices, after the 
manner of those nations; and the difference is but small between sacrificing human beings and 
eating them (NH Book 7, Chapter 2). 


The next important source for Columbus and his contemporary explorers was “Imago 
Mundi” (1410) by a French Cardinal, Pierre d” Ailly, a version of cosmography of the 
world “read and annotated by Columbus himself, who kept seeking after one-eyed or 
dog-headed races of men” (Whatley 1990: xxii). Some researchers see its role as greater 
than that of “Naturalis Historia” and claim that “Imago Mundi” was “practically the sole 
source from which Columbus obtained the ideas behind his project of discovery” (Nunn 
1935: 646)”, apart from the claim Columbus was influenced by “The Travels of John 
Mandeville” (14º century) with its accounts of headless men wearing eyes in their 
shoulders, etc., which was translated into many languages and was very popular during 


the times of Columbus’s travels (Whatley 1990: xxii). 


If we try to imagine the ideas Columbus might have had about the natives before 
meeting them, we should think about how they were generally seen in the 16" century. 
Throughout the classical period two main discourses can be traced about the world 
outside Europe: one of Oriental civilisation and another of savagery. The latter had 
changed little since the discourse about Greek ‘barbarian’ neighbours recorded by 
Herodotus. The locations moved but the descriptions of Amazons, Anthropophagi and 
Cynocephali remained the same (Hulme 1986: 21). After the discovery of the New 
World in the 16" century there remains a certain parallelism in travel books between the 
terms ‘America’ and ‘monster’. An explorer contemporary to Columbus who gave his 


name to the two continents did his share in this monster-mongering. 


The early travel narratives, especially the ethnographic curiosa of Amerigo Vespucci, employ the 


exotic motif of man-eaters and expand it as a popular feature. (Klarer 1999: 391) 


Imagining the representation of the Unknown Other built up from those sources it is not 


73 Nunn also uses quotes from Bartholomew de las Casas (a friend of Columbus’s family and historian of 
the discovery of America) and the writer Washington Irving, who both saw and used Columbus’s copy of 
“Imago Mundi” with his marginal notes. Both comment upon the high relevance of this book to his 
travels. 
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at all surprising that Columbus came back from what later became America with stories 
about man-eaters and headless men. He talked and wrote about many monsters similar 
to the characters of Herodotus, Pliny and Mandeville without actually claiming to have 
seen them, but referring to stories heard during his travels. Considering the total lack of 
knowledge of local languages in his team (there was one translator on the ship of 
Arabic, as Columbus expected to sail east), and the difficulties in accepting the 
existence of savage languages at all, doubts about the credibility of the factual basis for 


cannibals grows even more. 


The first source of information about Columbus’s findings is his letter to the financers 
of his voyage, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. The letter was first published in 
Barcelona in 1493 and by the end of 1494 nine more editions in Latin translation were 
published in different European cities, becoming thus the principal means of 
dissemination of his news. In the letter Columbus expresses his surprise about finding 


no human monstrosities so far, as many expected, 


except of an island which is Carib, which is the second at the entrance into the Indies, which is 
inhabited by a people who are regarded in all the islands as very ferocious, and who eat human 
flesh. (Columbus 1992: 14-15). 


It is clear from the letter that Columbus had not been to the island himself; the 
information is provided by the Arawak Indigenous people, enemies of the Caribs from a 
neighbouring island. We can note here a continuation of the pattern of Herodotus: the 


man-eaters are always somewhere else, not us, but the others, often neighbours. 


The second text with a more detailed account of the journey is the “Journal” written by 
Columbus in 1492-3 on most evenings of the voyage. There is an entry from the 23" of 
November describing an island cape appearing, which the Indians (taken to Columbus’s 


ship from the Bahamian islands) called Bohio, 


which they said was very large and that on it there were people who had one eye in their 
foreheads, and others that were called canibales, of whom they showed great fear. (Columbus 
1992: 18) 


Columbus is reported to have believed the claims that the tribe called canibales were 
man-eaters because they had captured some other indigenous who never returned to 
their homes and were therefore perhaps eaten (ibid.). In the next entries Columbus 


shares some doubt about the marvellous tales about the canibales that the indigenous 
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had told to him by signs (ibid.: 19). An entry from his “Journal” from the 11" of 


December: 


Isay again what I have said on other occasions, he says, that Canibal is nothing else but the people 
of the Great Khan, who must be very near here. And they have ships and come to capture them, 
and since they do not return they believe that they have been eaten. Each day we understand these 
Indians better and they us, since many times they have understood one thing for another. (Ibid.: 
20) 


Apart from the obvious ambiguity of the way Columbus reached his conclusions and 
presented them as facts, the credibility of his “Journal” as a historical source is also 
quite disputable. Peter Hulme shows the dubious history of this main “record”, upon 
which contemporary encyclopaedias rely. The original text written by Columbus during 
his explorations and its only copy were lost during the 16" century. The versions being 
used up to our time are a handwritten abstract made by Bartolomé de Las Casas and 
various transcriptions of it, explaining the occasional third person narrative, “he says”, 
in the quotes above. To write about the text we call el diario de Colon (Columbus's 
journal) thus requires a leap of faith in order to presume that “the transcription of the 
manuscript of the abstract of the copy of the original” stands in some kind of 
meaningful relationship to the historical reality of Columbus's voyage (Hulme 1986: 


18). 


Columbus first thought he had discovered the Plinian Cytnocephali (dog-faced men) in 
canibales because he expected to find them during his travels and ‘cani’ is a reference 
to dog in Latin.” What we witness here, well exemplified in the last quote from the 
journal, is a conflation of a number of classical horrors into the bodies of a single group. 
Or, as Hulme puts it, two elements, the ‘soldiers of the Grand Khan’ from the discourse 


of Marco Polo and 'the man-eating savages' from the discourse of Herodotus, compete 


™ The report of a Dr Chanca, a surgeon in Columbus’s fleet during his second journey, also makes it quite 
clear that the allusions to cannibalism are usually quite far-fetched preconceptions: the human bones 
found in Guadeloupe are immediately taken as evidence of cannibals; the seven members of the fleet who 
got lost for four days and then came back were already “given up for lost and eaten by those people who 
are called the caribes, for there was not sufficient reason for thinking that they were lost in any other 
way.” (Chanca 1992: 33) 


He simultaneously thought that this tribe might be the people of the great Khan, confirming his 


assumed Chinese location. Only during his second voyage did Columbus begin to link these people with 
the anthropophagi. 
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for a single signifier - the word 'canibales' (Hulme 1986: 21-22). 


When the Arawaks first told Columbus about people with one eye and the habit of 
eating men living on nearby islands, Columbus ridiculed them, because the same people 
had first assumed that Columbus and his men were themselves man-eaters (Agnolin 
2005: 87). Later he decided to believe them or at least to write what they said in his 
“Journal”: the neighbours of Arawaks, the ones who are called Caribes but perhaps are 
actually Canibes (because of the imagined etymology from cani and/or Grand Khan) 
have only one eye and eat people. After Columbus, the canibal first signified a certain 
ethnic group living in the Antilles, described to the early explorers by the non-friendly 
neighbours of this group. The most interesting part of this description for the European 
audience, hungry for tales from foreign lands, was about man-eating; this gradually 


turned into the signified of the canibal in English. 


The neologism thus changed from an ethnographic geographical term into a general technical term 
for man-eater, and simultaneously serves as a pars pro toto for the new continent and its native 
inhabitants. (Klarer 1999: 391) 


The finalising of the process in English took about two centuries. In encyclopaedias and 
other texts from the 18" century ‘cannibal’ is a man-eater with no doubts about the 
term’s meaning. This applies to the fate of ‘cannibal’ in English; in Spanish the term 
'canibal' disappeared during the 16th century, only reappearing in the 19th under 


English and French influence. 


It was adopted into the bosom of the European family of languages with a speed and readiness 
which suggests that there had always been an empty place kept warm for it. Poor 'anthropophagy’, 
if not exactly orphaned, was sent out into the cold until finding belated lodging in the nineteenth 
century within new disciplines seeking authority from the deployment of classical terminology. 
(Hulme 1986: 19) 


The powerful change in the semantic meaning of the term is not innocent at all, as the 
new established meaning becomes a pretext for the beginning of the decimation of the 


native population in the New World and the establishment of colonial rule. 


With time the hope of finding gold in America grew and the economic project found its 
justification in worries about the spiritual health of the so-called cannibals. Although 
Columbus found neither the land of the Grand Khan, nor the one-eyed man-eating 


people, he started to write and, when he was back in Europe, to talk about them as 
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hopes for successful commerce grew (Agnolin 2005: 88). In 1503, Queen Isabella 
authorised the capture and sale of cannibals (“Archivo General de Indias” 1973: volume 
V 110-113). First this right was granted only to a few European rulers, but in 1511 King 
Ferdinand applied the right in order to make war against the cannibals, to capture them, 
and take them as slaves, as long as they were not sold outside the Indies, to all residents 
of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico (ibid.). This provided the Spanish with an incentive and 
legalistic pretext for identifying various Amerindian groups as cannibals in order to take 


over their lands. 


To conclude, indigenous ritual man-eating was first turned into the primary defining 
attribute of one tribe (formerly caribes, later cannibals), then extended to many others 
and later turned into a specific marker, justifying colonial slavery. When the Queen had 
ruled that cannibals were better off under slavery, commercial interest surely made the 
colonisers in America discover many cannibals. As shown in the quotes above, proof of 
native cannibalism was not strictly required, so the enslavement of anybody labelled 
‘cannibal’ was automatically legal. Thus the discourse of cannibalism is at the very core 
of colonialism in America, giving a pretext for the subjugation of a great number of 


people. 


2.4. The explanations for cannibalism in theoretical literature 


After Columbus there were many more journeys to the New World starting in Spain and 
Portugal; settlements were immediately started on the islands and American coast and 
expeditions sent out to discover the rest of the unknown continent. There were different 
explorers and settlers sending information back to Europe about the savage people they 
‘discovered’. Wild people eating human flesh is a frequent, recurrent motive in their 
letters. To better understand how these and later sources differ in justifying their 
attitudes about this topic, we should first have a quick look at the theoretical literature 


about cannibalism. 


James Frazer, one of the first modern authors in the area of anthropology tries to 
summarise the ethnographies of the ‘wild man’ made by his time. He dedicates about 
ten pages of his main work “The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion” 


(1890) to cannibalism, listing all the cases of cannibalism he was knowledgeable of, and 
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structuring them into apparently logical groups. ’° As a parallel from Europe he sees 
blood brothers exchanging some drops of blood in order that both might avoid being 
harmed by the other. At the end of the chapter Frazer presents the Catholic Eucharist as 
an example of Christians being similar to the anthropophagous ‘wild men’ (ibid.: 576), 


thus referring to a relevant subtopic in debates about cannibalism. 


Peter Hulme indicates that in the prolific literature about anthropophagy there have only 


been four sorts of answers given to the question of why it exists or once existed. 


1) The first answer, the one adopted spontaneously by Columbus and rarely questioned during 
the colonial period, is the explanation through innate characteristics: this has a secular form 
- cannibalism (never in this answer anthropophagy) as an expression of innate aggression; 


and a religious form - cannibalism as an expression of innate vice. 


2) The second answer, popularised by Hans Staden's narrative of his capture by the Indigenous 
(1557), is the explanation through revenge. This obviously has connections with the 
aggression thesis but it concentrates on the ritual nature of the torture and consumption of 


the enemy body in an endless exchange of avenged insults. 


3) The third answer again focuses on ritual, but this time the ritual of agricultural societies, 
which usually has the absorption of familiar bodies (in other words endoanthropophagy) 


fd, 


4) [T]he fourth answer, the seemingly materialist assertion that what is involved is nothing 
more nor less than a necessary consumption of protein. (Hulme 1986: 79-80, my 


paragraphs, omissions and numeration — M.P.) 


This division into four ways of explaining cannibalism seems to cover the field, 
although the scholarly literature about cannibalism, as Hulme also points out, very 
rarely deals with classification; the authors do not tend to make explicit their inclination 


towards one or another method of explanation. 


76 First he writes about cultures, where God's body is ritually consumed in the form of an animal or a 
human, or animal- or human-shaped bread. The ritual is related to the belief that nature has the ability to 
transfer the characteristics from the object eaten to the eater (Frazer 2001: 566). Frazer uses many 
examples from Brazil, Ecuador and African countries, where humans refuse to eat the meat of a slow or 
clumsy animal, thereby seeking to avoid acquiring these qualities (ibid.: 570). Then he proceeds to the 
groups in which certain body parts or the blood of dead people is consumed to gain a certain 
characteristic of the dead person that was supposed to be situated in that part of the body. Frazer stresses 
that as weird as it seems, by this act such people seemed to be trying to establish a friendly or even 
brotherly contact with the dead one. 
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Let us take a look at these explanations of anthropophagy and their pertinence. The 
whole of Chapter 3 of this thesis is meant to show the constructedness of the first 
reasoning of ‘cannibalism’ with innate aggression. There are many examples from the 
work of anthropologists revealing that while anthropophagy is widely considered to be 
aggressive and antisocial, it does not have to be so. One example of this line of 


interpretation is that of Beth Conklin’s ethnography of the Amazonian Wari tribe. 


In contrast to views of anthropophagy as the ultimately antisocial act, the act of eating the dead 
affirmed and reproduced the bases of Wari' society. Endocannibalism was mythically linked to the 
origins of culture and the festival exchanges that transform potentially antagonistic relations into 
cooperative alliances between neighboring villages, and between humans and the nonhuman forces 
of death and animal fertility. As mortuary rites renewed the primary spiritual relations of the Wari' 
universe, so they also revitalized relations on the social plane with the gathering of affines in 
support of the dead person's family. Wari' cannibalism involved not the recycling of vital energies 
or body substances, but the renewal of vital institutions of socio-ecological security. (Conklin 
1995: 95) 


Here we of course have to bear in mind the great variety among the customs and belief 
systems of various Amerindian tribes. Beth Conklin describes how for the Wari tribe, 
the dead wanted to be eaten, or at least cremated, and to have done neither would have 
given offense. For dying individuals, the idea of being incorporated into fellow tribe 
members' bodies apparently had considerably more appeal than the alternative of being 
left to rot in the ground alone as the ground was considered dirty (Conklin 1995: 84-85). 
Viveiros de Castro (1992) describes the Arawete tribe, in which the decay of a dead 
body is a visible sign of a shamanic cannibal eating it, and another god, Grandmother 
Earth, boiling the corpse. Those beings eat only the image of the body, while the “flesh 
of the earth” consumes the material part of it (Castro 1992: 202). 


These examples belong to the third explanation in Hulme’s list, endoanthropophagy, the 
absorption of the bodies of the deceased members of the same group in the form of 
funerary or (affectionate, non-aggressive) mortuary consumption. This is not the main 
focus of my current study. In the Amerindian indigenous context, there are far fewer 
examples of endoanthropophagy than of exoanthropophagy, the absorption of bodies 
belonging to the enemy group. Because of its clear ritual character the Anthropophagic 
Manifesto and the cultural model it contains, relate most closely to the second 


explanation in Hulme's list: exoanthropophagy. 
However, reports about Amerindian exo- and endoanthropophagy share some 
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characteristics that are worth illuminating for a better understanding of groups in which 
eating the body of a man is considered a normal phenomenon. The one important notion 
the two share is the conscious preference for being eaten as opposed to being buried in 
the ground after death. The Tupinamba for example were reported by very different 
sources (for example Léry, Anchieta) at different times to share a horror of burial 
(Castro 1992: 289). There are several accounts of the indigenous expressing their 
consternation and disgust at Europeans burying their dead, leaving their relatives to rot 


in the earth.” 


This different value system for judging the ways of burial applies both to eating one’s 
family members, and to eating one’s enemies; it also means that people themselves 
preferred to be eaten (either by family or enemies, whatever the custom practiced in 
their own tribe) to their body rotting in the ground. The second preferred method of 
disposal for a dead body was cremation, and this was also used in endoanthropophagic 
tribes in the cases where the dead person was known to have had a disease that could 


spread by consuming the body. 


The fourth version outlined by Hulme, stressing the necessities of protein consumption, 
relate to simple hunger. Consuming the flesh of a fellow human as the last resort to 
avoid death has happened in cases of catastrophes and is always widely and loudly 
reported; but the reasons behind such anthropophagy are quite different from indigenous 
practises. However, as distinct from the others, the materialist school’s explanations for 
cannibalism claim that ritual cannibalism arose from survival cannibalism and that it is 
therefore always possible to account for cannibal practices in a group by means of 


protein deficiency in the diet.” The discussion about the prevalence of this motivation 


77 A very telling example of cultural relativism as it relates to burial vs anthropophagy was reported by 
Bronislaw Malinowski in Melanesia from his conversation with an informant: “Cannibalism shocks us 
terribly. Yet I remember talking to an old cannibal who from missionary and administrator had heard 
news of the Great War then raging in Europe. What he was most curious to know was how we Europeans 
managed to eat such enormous quantities of flesh, as the casualties of a battle seemed to imply. When I 
told him indignantly that Europeans do not eat their slain foes, he looked at me with real horror and asked 
me what sort of barbarians we were to kill without any real object.” (Malinowski, Bronislaw. 
Introduction. “The Savage Hits Back”. By Julius E. Lips. New Haven: Yale UP, 1937. vii-ix.) 


78 The most well-known and active advocate of the materialist view of cannibalism in the theoretical 
literature is Marvin Harris, who in his Cannibals and Kings (1977) mostly uses the ethnographic 
examples of Aztec cannibalism. Since 1992, Obeyesekere and Sahlins have been engaged in a high- 
profile debate concerning how scholars should understand non-Western cultures, in which Obeyesekere 
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is not in the interest range of this thesis.” 


2.5. Representations of Tupinamba cannibalism 


As this thesis introduces a model grown out of the Brazilian context, history and 
literature (from and about Brazil), I will now proceed to the stories, reports and myths 
that have to do with this region. The most commented historical sources about cannibal 
tribes from the New World talk about the Tupi people. The Tupi-Guarani was the main 
Brazilian ethnic group, with about four million members and 21 different languages, 
populating most of the Brazilian coast and Paraguayan basin at the time of the European 
invasion (Castro 1992: 24). The AM refers to the Tupi, stating at the beginning, with 


one phrase in English: “Tupi, or not tupi, that is the question.” 


The very first historical source giving information to Europeans about Brazil was a 
letter sent by Péro Vaz de Caminha, the chronicler of Pedro Alvarez Cabral’s fleet, to 
King Manuel I of Portugal in 1500. Caminha did not have any information about Tupi 
anthropophagy.*º In his “Cannibals: The Discovery and Representation of Cannibal 
from Columbus to Jules Verne” (1997, [1994]) Frank Lestringant starts with a 
description of Columbus’s powerful act of naming the cannibals during his first voyage. 
Lestringant then proceeds to show how, by the mid-sixteenth century, cannibals had 
ceased to have dog faces and became more human. Gradually French commentators 
discovered more Americans who had the custom of consuming human flesh. After the 


stories about Caribs the explorers heard about the man-eating traditions of the Aztecs. A 


(1992) considers that people's beliefs and actions have practical functions in people's lives and should be 
understood along psychological lines; but Sahlins claims (along structuralist lines) that the cultural sense 
of cannibalism is the concept of it as set by its place in a total cultural scheme, which gives it a 
differential value in relation to other categories or concepts (Lindenbaum 2004: 483). 


” A sub-topic not explicitly included in Hulme’s system but also easily explainable by the materialist 
school is medicinal cannibalism, the ingestion of human tissue that has been documented in the European 
medical literature since at least the first century, and becoming widely practiced (involving human flesh, 
blood, heart, skull, bone marrow), throughout Europe from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
(Lindenbaum 2004: 477). 


80 Caminha writes that the Indians he met were very innocent and could be easily turned into good 


Christians. They have no domestic animals and thus do not eat meat, they eat only seeds, roots and fruits, 
but still look finer and sturdier than the Portuguese (Caminha 1500). 
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little while later the Tupinamba tribe in the areas that later became Brazil and the 
Iroquois of Canada joined them as evidence of the more general cannibalistic nature of 
American cultures (Cormack 1998: 609). Out of these groups the most interesting for 


this thesis are the Tupinamba, one of the Tupi tribes. 


The authors of the most famous first-person-narratives from the 16" century containing 
information about cannibalism are the French Protestant priest Jean de Léry, French 
Franciscan cosmographer Andre Thévet, and a German seaman, Hans Staden. Apart 
from these we have some notes made by Manuel da Nóbrega and José de Anchieta, 
Jesuit missionaries who became very important in the early history of Brazil, taking part 


in the foundation of several cities, Jesuit colleges and seminaries. 


Staden travelled to Brazil on a ship of Portuguese merchants and as a result of a 
shipwreck and some other accidents was imprisoned by the Tupinamba. Only after nine 
months as their captive did he manage to escape and return to Europe*! (Agnolin 2005: 
137-8). Léry and Thévet had a different viewpoint from Staden’s. Their contact with the 
Tupinamba was that of a friendly neighbour as they belonged to a French settlement in 
Rio de Janeiro called France Antarctique?” , seeking an alliance with the Indigenes 
against the Portuguese. In 1572, the Catholic André Thévet, who had accompanied 


Villegaignon on his first trip to Brazil, published a description of his Brazilian 


81 Staden has become a legendary figure of a blond German who was captured by the Tupinamba and 
very narrowly escaped being eaten. He later wrote a book entitled “True Story and Description of a 
Country of Wild, Naked, Grim, Man-eating People in the New World, America” (1557), originally in 
German but translated into many languages with 76 editions and becoming a bestseller. (Modern edition: 
“Hans Staden's True History: An Account of Cannibal Captivity in Brazil” edited by Neil L. Whitehead 
2008, Duke University Press). The most legendary sentence of this book is told by the Indians about 
Staden: “Here comes our food hopping along.” The catchy story has been adapted into two popular 
Brazilian films: Como Era Gostoso o Meu Francês — “How Tasty Was My Little Frenchman”, an erotic 
comedy directed by a cinema novo (Brazilian avant-garde movement) filmmaker Nelson Pereira dos 
Santos (1971) and Hans Staden - Lá Vem Nossa Comida Pulando -- “Hans Staden — Here Comes Our 
Food Hopping Along”: directed by Luís Alberto Pereira (1999), closer to the events in the book and shot 
mostly in the Tupi language. 


$2 France Antarctique was an attempt designed by King Henry II and carried out by a French vice-admiral 
Nicolas Durand de Villegaignon in 1555 to take over a Portuguese settlement at today’s Rio de Janeiro 
with a fleet of French Huguenots and Swiss Calvinists escaping Catholic persecution in Europe. They 
were initially successful, although in 1567 the colony fell to the Portuguese. The colony was very much 
weakened by the internal conflicts between the Calvinists and Villegagnon about religious issues, 
especially related to the Eucharist — thus having a strong connection to the topic of anthropophagy. 
Villegaignon is also mentioned and quoted in Montaigne’s essay “On Cannibals” and de Andrade’s 
“Manifesto Antropofago”. 
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adventure and an attack on the Protestants, in his “Cosmographie Universelle”. The 
Protestant Jean Léry would respond to it in 1578 with his “Histoire d'un voyage faict en 
la terre du Brésil”. The accounts of these three narrators differ greatly in their attitudes 


towards and explanations of cannibalism. 


Probably the most famous populariser of the topic of ritual cannibalism in Renaissance 
Europe was Michel Montaigne, who in his essay “On Cannibals” (1580) relied mainly 
on the approach of Jean de Léry. There are two main ways of interpreting Tupi 


anthropophagy among those early commentators. 


1) Jean de Léry, Andre Thévet, and especially Michel de Montaigne saw 
cannibalism as part of an elaborate system of value and ritual. Although they 
mentioned the repugnance of this act, the authors stressed that cannibals ate only 
their enemies, caught as prisoners of war. One element that becomes very 
important in this ‘school’ of theorising anthropophagy, is that holders of this 
view make the critical point that the Indigenous often treated their prisoners 
more humanely than Europeans treated each other (Cormack 1998: 609). 

2) Hans Staden had a different viewpoint, being a prisoner himself and waiting to 
be eaten by the Tupinamba. He spoke of anarchy, chaos, the triumph of 
Satanism, and the orgy of evil among the indigenous (Agnolin 2005: 138). This 
version, referring to a bestial and primeval urge, coincided better with the 


leading European ‘scientific’ theories about the customs of savage people 


By the 18" century the second version had become the leading opinion on cannibalism. 
By the 19" century, the existence of cannibalism had become an excuse for colonialism. 
The belief that nature, not culture was the driving force behind anthropophagy 
encouraged imperialists to see those who practiced it as subhuman (Cormack 1998: 


609-610). 


Apart from their different attitudes and explanations for anthropophagy, Thevet, Léry 
and Staden's descriptions of the process leading to a Tupinamba tribe eating their 
enemy are actually very similar. Before death, the prisoner engaged in an important 
ritual, a logomachy — an exchange of insults with his captors. Only prisoners who were 


very skilful in such a contest would be granted the privilege of being eaten. 


Léry describes the ritual of a Maracajas Indigene being captured by the Tupinamba: 
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When the supply of stones and sherds and everything else that the prisoner can get ahold of around 
him has run out, the warrior who is to kill him, and who until then had remained away from the 
festivities, comes out of his house, finely decorated with beautiful feathers, cap, and other 
adornment; and armed with a very large wooden sword, he approaches the prisoner and says to 
him the following words: "Are you not of the nation of the Maracajas, who are our enemies? Have 
you not killed and eaten our fathers and friends?” The prisoner, more haughty than ever, responds: 
"Yes, I am very brave and indeed killed and ate many." Then, in order to provoke the anger of the 
enemy even more, he puts his hands on his head and exclaims: "I do not feign, I was indeed brave, 
and I attacked and defeated your fathers and ate them.” And thus it continues until his adversary, 
ready to kill him, exclaims: "Now you are in our power and you will be killed by me and roasted 
in the smoke and eaten by all." But as resolute as Attilus Regulus in dying for the Roman 


Republic, the victim yet answers: "My relatives will avenge me." (Léry 1974: 196) 


After describing how the prisoner is killed and the body butchered and cooked, Léry 


continues: 


When the flesh of the prisoner, or prisoners, for sometimes they kill two or three in a single day, is 
well cooked, all of those who are present at the mournful sacrifice come together around the grills, 
watching them with ferocious grimaces; and however large may be the number of guests none of 
them leave without their piece. But they don't eat the flesh, as we might think, because of mere 
gluttony, even though they confess that human flesh is very delicious, their principal intent is to 


cause fear among the living. (Ibid.: 199-200) 


The description of the captives being very well treated and approaching their death 
proudly and fearlessly is repeated in many accounts. Léry’s explanation about the intent 
to cause fear by eating flesh is not so unquestioned though. Some other sources from the 
same period and with as close contact with the Tupi as Léry (Thevet, Nobrega) have 
written that what they understood from talking to Indigenes was that the most important 
thing for them was neither causing fear to anybody, nor the act of eating itself, but the 
notion of revenge (Castro 2002: 198). They were ready to enter negotiations with the 
priests about quitting all habits of cannibalism, but revenge on the enemy they were not 


willing to give up (ibid.). 


Here is probably one of the key points for anybody trying earnestly to understand the 
motivation of Tupi anthropophagy. Learning about the importance of revenge still 
leaves open several interpretations though: Hans Staden and many others would like to 
stress the innate wickedness of the Indigenes, always ready to shed the blood of an 
enemy. The other way to comprehend the centrality of anthropophagy is to see its place 


in the Tupi cosmography and understand its role in social cohesion. 
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Enemies were the gravediggers of this society, their stomachs the most secure tombs; the names 


they took /.../ were the most effective memory a man could have of himself. (Castro 1992: 289) 


After describing the act of anthropophagy Jean Léry moves on to a comparison with 


European cannibalism later made famous by Montaigne. 


It is profitable, nevertheless, upon reading about such barbarities, for the readers not to forget that 
which is practiced among ourselves... do we not encounter here, in Italy and elsewhere, persons 
bestowed with the title of Christians, who, not satisfied with killing their enemy yet eat their liver 


and heart? 


After describing some examples of cannibalism from his home country France, he 


concludes: 


We should not, therefore, abhor too greatly the cruelty of the anthropophagous savages. There 
exists among us creatures so abominable, if not more so, and more detestable than they are, who 
only assault enemy nations on whom they take vengeance. It is not necessary to go to America, 


nor to leave our country, to see such monstrous things. (Lery 1974: 203-4). 


In his study about (Tupinamba) anthropophagy as a prominent topic in the development 
of anthropology on a global scale, Adone Agnolin calls what Léry does with this 
comparison no less than “the first instance of the relativization of European culture” 
(Agnolin 2005: 98). Many other scholars have given this title to Montaigne, but the fact 
is that he did use Léry’s ideas. Agnolin proposes that as the Conquistadors had in 1519 
found a highly organised Aztec empire in what is now Mexico, they had to let go of the 
original opposition between the world of culture (Old World) and the world of nature 


(New World). The opposition now turned into culture vs distorted culture (ibid.). 


Before discovering what later became Brazil in 1500, the Portuguese, the most powerful 
explorer nation at the time, justified their future conquests with the discourse of a 
Christian world waiting to be reunited. The Portuguese king Dom Manuel believed that 
in India and Africa (and if he would have known about the existence of America, he 
would have certainly added it to the list) there were colonies of Christians waiting to re- 
establish the ancient communication between the corners of the world. (Braga-Pinto 


2001: 190-191) 


The Renaissance man of Europe, a member of a modern civilisation, had two ‘others’ 
he could relate to: defining himself as modern, his other was antiquity; defining himself 


as civilised, his other was ‘the savage’ of the New World (Agnolin 2005: 72). The 
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question, “Who else besides us might inhabit our universe?” has always excited 
people’s minds, regardless of the level of science or the leading belief systems of the 
era. The two possible answers to this question by the time of the Encounter seemed to 
be that those out there are either monsters or Christians. The first seemed curious and 
entertained people’s minds a great deal, but the main interest of the decision-makers of 


the time was reserved for the “lost sons” of the Christian world. 


The most serious confusion relating to the discovery of America in Renaissance Europe 
was not a geographical, but a theological one -- the difficulty to integrate the past of the 


New World inhabitants into Christian history. 


The discovery of America represented a major obstacle for the defenders of the unity of 


humankind and because of that, for the biblical orthodoxy. (Agnolin 2005: e 


Even Léry im his “Histories” poses the question from whom had these savages 
descended. The answer he finally comes up with is that it cannot be from anybody other 
than Ham, the son of Noah. The general inability to place the newfound people into the 
existing understanding of the genealogy of all people implied that they did not descend 
from Adam and Eve.™ And this in turn implied that the natives would not be affected by 
original sin. That conclusion could well explain the initial huge surprise of the explorers 
when discovering the natives” nudity and their unawareness of the concept of shame. 
They were blamed for idolatry and for having a culturally perverted society with the 
Devil working with the help of false Indigene prophets (Agnolin 2005: 99, 101). Later 


these doubts provoked other moral questions about ‘savages’. 


Some researchers claim that the canonical essay by Michel Montaigne, “On Cannibals”, 
which became famous as the first relativiser of European culture and is generally 


analysed as such, is actually more concerned with the religious dimension of the 


83 a . . A 
„A descoberta da América representou o maior obstaculo dos defensores da unidade do gênero 


humano e, portanto, da ortodoxia biblica.“ (My translation to English - M.P.) 


“ Europeans were ill prepared to learn of a new people racially distinct from the three known groups 
(African, Asian, and European) descended from Noah's three sons, Ham, Shem, and Japheth. If travel 
between the African and Eurasian continents and the Americas had only just become possible, thanks to 
the invention of modern navigational devices (antiquity did not know of magnetism and thus never 
developed the compass), it appeared improbable to some that Amerindians could be descended from 
Adam and Eve (Hoffmann 2002: 210-11). If Léry, after some struggle, placed the Tupi amongst the 
descendants of Ham, he must have believed they historically travelled to America from Africa. 
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encounter of the two worlds (Hoffmann 2002: 207). In the essay Montaigne mentions 
three natives who are taken to Rouen, France and express their surprise firstly about 
grown up people obeying a child king and secondly about the obvious inequality in 
French society and that it had not provoked revolt (Montaigne 2008: 118). In his 


analysis of the essay titled “Anatomy of the Mass”, George Hoffmann shows how 


the three natives' omitted views on Christianity, Montaigne's explicit condemnation of his 
coreligionists' ferocity, and popular Protestant opinion converge in the implication that the true 
cannibals might be France's Catholics (Hoffmann 2002: 210). 


Hoffmann claims that in his essay Montaigne alluded to the closeness between native 
anthropophagy and the Christian Eucharist. Montaigne writes (it is still not proven 
whether he is citing a knowledgeable source or imagining it) that the prisoners of the 
Tupi talk about “finding the taste of your own flesh” and “the substance of your 
ancestor's limbs” in consuming the enemy’s body, thus recalling the original meaning 


of the term communion. 


For, as crown of the sacraments, the Eucharist was considered by Protestants and Catholics to 
effect the ideal of an eglise from ecclesia, or community by joining believers into one body." 
(Hoffmann 2002: 213) 


The Tupi share a prisoner’s flesh similarly as occurs during the Communion (the 


common union) (ibid.: 214). 


The Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist — the eating of Christ’s body and drinking his 
blood at the Holy Communion - has long been a problematic issue creating many 
theological disputes. The example of Eucharist can also be used as a tool in 
argumentation proving the unfair tendentious nature of the semantic meaning of the 
word ‘cannibal’. If ‘cannibalism’ really only carried the pure meaning of ‘eating of 
human flesh by human beings’, as OED defines it, there would be no problem in calling 
Catholics and other congregations who follow the Eucharist, cannibals or 
anthropophagists (or, if stressing that while consuming the body of Christ the believers 
do not eat the man but the God, the term could be changed into ‘theophagy’) (Hulme 
1986: 84). The strong reaction of estrangement at this thought is another proof about 


how charged with non-neutral meaning those words really are. 


Dudley M. Marchi, the author of “Montaigne among the Moderns: Receptions of the 


Essais” (1994) shows how Montaigne used Léry’s “Histories” to prove his point about 
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the ritual/cultural aspect of Tupi anthropophagy and shares some doubt about the 
primacy of European practises. Léry reported that as the Tupinamba tribe makes a great 
effort to give every member a tiny part of the enemy, it is quite clear that they do not eat 
human flesh for alimentary purposes but as part of a cultural activity. By consumption 
of the flesh they absorb the power and valour of their enemy, as well as the heritage of 
their own ancestors previously eaten by him. Montaigne incorporates Léry's work into 
his own and insists that anthropophagy is a semiotic transmission, thereby disarming the 
most objectionable dimension of Tupinamba culture. He emphasises cannibalism as a 


social discourse and focuses upon the ritualistic nature of Tupinamba anthropophagy. 


He provokes Europe to question its own existence by constituting cannibalism as a sign, a gesture 
whose potential could help to break through the Old World's blindness to its own faults. (Marchi 
1993: 37-39) 


Montaigne attempts to refuse ethnocentrism and subvert Eurocentric intolerance by 
counteracting hegemonic ideologies, thus providing a direction that could be taken 
toward a reformation of what he considered to be the moral, religious, and political 
decay of his time (Marchi 1993: 35). But actually with his Essays, most notably with 


“On Cannibals” he accomplishes more than a critique of European civilisation — 


he problematizes the very concept of intercultural relations, of how we read texts, other societies, 
and especially the ways in which we confront new situations or refuse the perceptions that contact 


with them may provide. (Ibid.: 47) 


I agree with those main points of the analysis of “On Cannibals” made by Hoffmann 
and Marchi. Their work opens up a new way of looking at the European colonial 
discourse on “the cannibal”. It allows the claim that within this hegemonic marginalising 
discourse of the New World inhabitants, a counter-discourse arises that is trying to re- 
semanticise the term ‘cannibal’ and use the results of this process to empower the 
‘natives’. Léry starts laying ground for this counter-discourse, but he is unsystematic 
and inconsistent in this. As for Montaigne and “On Cannibals”, his earnest aspirations 
have been debated quite extensively; his main motivation behind the stark comparisons 
of the natives and Europeans might rather have been to criticise his contemporary 
France than to change the stereotypes of the ‘wild men’. However, whether consciously 
or not, by problematising how Europeans ‘read’ other societies and how easily they 


label notions unknown to them ‘barbarian’, his essay is the first widely known text to 
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challenge these traditions and thus the essay opens up the possibility to start a different 


discourse about those “wild men”. 


One of the different options for how to develop this argument turns into the ‘noble 
savage’ concept”: the idealisation of people growing up in nature that became very 
popular in the Romantic era. The cultural model of anthropophagy is a quite different 
way of developing this counter-discourse, although departing from the same source 


idea. 


The early accounts of the Tupinamba start to develop different views about 
anthropophagy. Some (like Staden) support the old monster discourse, explaining native 
man-eating as Satanism. Alternative voices also rise and reach further: Léry, and 
especially Montaigne, start to use the discussion about anthropophagy as a tool to 
relativise European culture. The Catholic tradition of the Eucharist also raises 


uncomfortable comparisons between ‘savage’ cannibalism and Christian values. 


2.6. Western Cannibal Discourse in Modernity 


In the 18” century a gradual shift took place in the way in which the indigenous people 
of different parts of the world were regarded. The initial 16"-century questions 
concerning the religious interpretations of the ‘newly found’ people and their moral 
classification started to lose their central position. Since the encounter, ‘natives’ had 
been called ‘pagans’ (with the implicit potentiality to be converted) and the European 
intruders were often labelled not by their national or continental identities but as 


Christians. 


In Diderot's Encyclopaedia (1772) there are no cannibals, although both 
anthropophages and anthropophagie are included. The definition of the first is “des 
peuples qui vivent de chair humaine” (“the people who live on human flesh”), and of 
the second “l'acte ou l'habitude de manger de la chair humaine” (“the event or habit to 


eat human flesh”). The first intriguing detail to notice here is the use of “vivre de” — did 


35 The actual phrase “noble savage” first appeared in 1672 in John Dryden's heroic play, The Conquest of 
Granada, but the concept has existed in various forms even earlier. It was embodied in the character 
Enkiddu, the wild but good man who lived in harmony with animals, in the ancient epic “Gilgamesh”. 
The term has been widely attributed to philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau but he actually never used it. 
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Diderot really imagine people having human flesh as their main nutritional basis? 


Other interesting points follow in the further explanations of the terms. In the 
explanation of anthropophages first Homer and Orpheus are referred to, and then the 
debate about the Eucharist is introduced: the pagans had allegedly accused the first 
Christians of cannibalism, based on only vague notions of the Eucharist." This is quite 
noteworthy, as the encyclopaedists seem to have considered the argument of “the 


pagans” important enough to write down and contest. 


The detailed explanation of anthropophagie, after referring to Pliny, contains an 


interesting part: 


Il me semble que l'anthropophagie n'a point été le vice d'une contrée ou d'une nation, mais celui 
d'un siécle. Avant que les hommes eussent été adoucis par la naissance des Arts, & civilisés par 
l'imposition des lois, il paroît que la pliipart des peuples mangeoient de la chair humaine. (Diderot 


1772) 


The authors of the encyclopaedia, as good believers in the idea of continual progress, 
believe that anthropophagy is not the vice of one nation, but of a certain period. Arts 
soften, and laws civilise men and without the two we would all be eating human flesh. 
The citation shows well the belief of its authors that with time all the world will become 


civilised and vices will be eradicated. 


From the late Enlightenment onwards the ways of constructing otherness changed, “the 
appreciative assessments of dissimilarity were displaced by a more uniform, intolerant 
and less subtle denigration of physical inferiority and moral fault” (Lindenbaum 2004: 
488). There was a strong dependence between the Enlightenment social progress 
discourse and the birth of the discursive figures of the ‘noble’ and ‘ignoble savage’. 
Cannibalism became the prime signifier of ‘barbarism’ in the language of essentialised 


difference, which would harden into the racism of the 19" century (ibid.). 


By the end of the 19” century and especially at the beginning of the 20", the ‘noble 


86 “Les payens accusoient les premiers chrétiens d'anthropophagie ; ils permettent, disoient-ils, le crime 
d'Oedipe, & ils renouvellent la scene de Thyeste. Il paroit par les ouvrages de Tatien, par le chapitre 
huitieme de l'apologie des Chrétiens de Tertullien, & par le IV.e livre de la Providence, par Salvien, que 
ce fut la célébration secrette de nos mysteres qui donna lieu à ces calomnies. Ils tuent, ajoútoient les 
payens, un enfant, & ils en mangent la chair ; accusations qui n'étoient fondées que sur les notions 
vagues qu'ils avoient prises de l'eucharistie & de la communion, sur les discours de gens mal instruits. 
Voyez EUCHARISTIE, COMMUNION, AUTEL” (Diderot 1772). 
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savage” stereotype gained strength once again thanks to the modernist European artists 
who started to look towards “primitive art’ for inspiration, such as Rimbaud, Apollinaire 
or Gauguin. In parallel to this process the psychoanalysts started to theorise 
cannibalism, proposing that it is a basic act of hostility and that cannibal images are 
projections of unconscious desires in early childhood (see Freud, especially “Totem and 
Taboo”, 1913). Freud was not too exact in his descriptions concerning cannibal 
references but he did mention the possibility of an oral-sadistic stage with cannibalistic 
desires in a person’s development and this was enough to give reason to later 
psychoanalytic approaches towards explaining anthropophagy that stressed hostility. 
Some ethnographic evidence sharply contrasts with the hostility theory, for example the 


Wari informants about endocannibalism who 


universally rejected the notion that mortuary customs expressed any form of overt, covert, or 
displaced hostility. They insisted that hostility has no place at funerals; individuals on bad terms 


with the deceased are barred from attending (Conklin 1995: 83). 


Modern, 20"-century anthropology started to recognise the values of local ritualistic 
practices, including cannibalism, in keeping society together. One of the first in this line 
was Bronislaw Malinowski with his functional analyses of the 1930s (Lindenbaum 


2004: 480); others followed. 


An important milestone in Western theoretical literature and a starting point for 
fundamental debates about the existence of cannibalism and the stereotypes linked to it 
is “The Man-Eating Myth” by William Arens (1979). Its main thesis is that most of the 
reports about cannibalism used by anthropologists are unreliable, and the tradition of 
acceptance of these unreliable accounts indicates something problematic about the topic 


in Western thought. 


I propose that anthropology has not maintained the usual standards of documentation and 
intellectual rigor expected when other topics are being considered. Instead, it has chosen 
uncritically to lend its support to the collective representations and thinly disguised prejudices of 


western culture about others. (Arens 1980: 10) 


Arens shows the weakness of the sources and reasoning of several cases related to 
cannibalism, starting with the Tupinamba, concentrating mainly on sharing his doubts 
about the reliability of Hans Staden’s account. With the presentation of more cases and 


analysis, Arens attempts “to arrive at some broader understanding of the nature and 
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function of anthropology over the past century” (ibid.: 9). Arens raises the interesting 
point that discussion of cannibalism is normally restricted to faraway lands just prior to 


or during their "pacification" by the various agents of Western civilisation (ibid.: 18). 


Finally, it must be added that these famous cannibals, who were supposed to make others 
disappear into their cooking pots, have instead themselves vanished. As a result of their contact 
with and treatment by Europeans who were so quick to label them man-eaters, the Tupinamba 
failed to survive the sixteenth century. As a result, there is no modern information on the 
traditional culture of this group. Although there may be some legitimate reservations about who 


ate whom, there can be none on the question of who exterminated whom. (Arens 1980: 30-31) 


Gananath Obeyesekere (2001, 2005) supports Arens and raises the same question about 
the rapid disappearance of cannibalism after colonial intrusion, leaving ethnographers 
unable to verify the practise. He also asks if colonial contact might have a role in the 
emergence of cannibalism, perhaps the colonial intrusion produced a complex self- 
fulfilling prophecy? “Questions like this cannot even be asked as long as the very word 
‘cannibalism’ carries its loads of pejorative meaning.” The solution for him might be to 
reserve the word “cannibalism” for fantasy, both European and native, and begin to 
exhume the various forms of anthropophagy from the pasts of small-scale societies and 
the West. “Then, perhaps one could hope for a tentative exploration of the anthropology 


of cannibalism and anthropophagy.” (Obeyesekere 2001: 238-240) 


Peter Hulme has also proposed to make the distinction more clear and use 
‘anthropophagy’ for man-eating and reserve the term ‘cannibalism’ for “the image of 
ferocious consumption of human flesh frequently used to mark the boundary between 
one community and its others” (1986: 86). As cannibalism even before the discovery of 
the ‘New World’ operated as the ‘other’ of the still developing concept of ‘Europe’, it 
“would have been extraordinary if Columbus had not returned with tales of man-eating: 
he may not have been too sure where he was, but he knew it was not Europe”. The 
cannibal stories of Columbus where just a part in the forging of a European identity. 


(Ibid.: 85-6) 


Arens reports that during his fieldwork he discovered that many contemporary Africans 
believed Europeans to be cannibals, vampires, or other sorts of unsavoury consumers of 
human flesh. The human wish to label anybody outside the bounds of the well-known 
part of our world ‘savage’ or ‘cannibal’ is universal and if it seems ridiculous to us, why 


should our labelling of them be less ridiculous and more truthful? Here it might be 
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worth reminding ourselves that during Columbus’s first journeys to the New World 
some of the Indigenous peoples thought the European seamen were cannibals. This 
served first as an argument for Columbus against immediately labelling the caribes as 
cannibals - if they think something so ridiculous of us, perhaps we should not believe 


their information about others too (Columbus’s Journal 1492). 


Calling the ‘Westerners’ themselves cannibals can happen in two ways: either by direct 
claims by Indigenous people (reported by Columbus, Arens and others) or on a more 
symbolic level in the theoretical literature (often written by Western scholars). From the 
1980s onwards, cannibalism was increasingly used to interrogate Western cultural 
practices and patterns, thus actually keeping in with the tradition created by 


Montaigne’s “On Cannibals”. 


Although by no means universal, it appears to be quite common for non-Western peoples to 


understand Western individuals or institutions as cannibals” (King 2000: 110). 


Perhaps contemplating the anecdotal reports about the fears of the indigenous people - 
that white man would eat their children, common in various parts of the world - could 
help us to put ‘colonial cannibal discourse’ into its just perspective. The real tradition of 
ritual anthropophagy is quite a different matter from the universal basic fear about a 


monstrous cannibal Other. 


In his “Man-Eating Myth” William Arens made a bold proposition to question the 
existence of the habit of cannibalism at all times and thus invited quite a lot of criticism 
and debate. Certainly the existence of both endo- and exocannibalism has now been 
proven by many anthropologists and their local sources and thus the most controversial 
suggestion of Arens has been proved wrong. However, the principal questions he raises 
with his book are still very relevant: why have scientific and general audiences alike 
lowered their common standards of verifying new information when treating this topic; 
what exactly does the “cannibal talk” mean for anthropology and for the processes of 
constituting difference and fabricating humanness? In “Cannibal Talk” (2005), 
Obeyesekere supports Arens’s claims by saying that cannibalism is mainly just talk, a 
discourse on the Other, and indigenous people and colonial intruders are in it together. 
His main thesis is that cannibalism is less a social or cultural fact than a mythic 
representation of European writing that reflects more the European realities and 


fascination with the practise of cannibalism. 
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There are others besides Arens who report, either by anecdotal stories happening to 
themselves or their friends, or in an analytical framework, how the indigenous peoples 
and marginalised communities have elaborated nuanced interpretations of the West as 
cannibalistic. One of the most fascinating ethnographies treating cannibalism among 
other topics and describing the role of Europeans in it, is “Shamanism, Colonialism, and 
the Wild Man: A Study in Terror and Healing” by Michael Taussig (1987). Taussig 
shows the logic of the colonial project carried out in South America using the example 
of the rubber trade in the Putumayo river area of Colombia in the late 19º and early 20" 
centuries. He writes a lot about the “wildness of the epistemic murk of the space of 
death” created by colonial thought that turned into the source of terror (by colonialists) 
and healing (by shamans, magic). In Taussig’s view both the cruelties and healing are 


made possible by the stereotypical view of Indigenes as the ‘wild men’. 


The colonially construed image of the wild Indian was a powerfully ambiguous image, a 
seesawing, bifocalized and hazy composite of the animal and the human — like Nietzsche’s satyr in 
‘The Birth of Tragedy’ (1872) (Taussig 1987: 82). 


Because the Indigene was viewed as partly human he could be used as a workforce; 
because he was viewed as partly animal, he could also be tortured (ibid.: 83). The 
Europeans applied moral principles like the “separation of reasonable torture from 
unreasonable”; one colonizer was considered morally better than another because he 


killed for rubber and not for fun (ibid.: 50-52). 


An important part of the image of the ‘wild man’ was of course the topic of 
cannibalism. According to Taussig the white were quite obsessive with that and saw a 
cannibal lurking behind every bush (ibid.: 105). They did not even want to notice the 
possibility that Indigenous people would perhaps not want to eat them. One rubber 
collector who knew the local language said that Indigenes regarded the smell of the 
white colonisers so disgusting as to take them for close relatives of monkeys, and that 
nobody wanted to eat them dead or alive (ibid.: 126). Another of Taussig’s sources 
confirms that the only case of cannibalism that the colonisers actually witnessed during 


the whole Putumayo mission was the one they ordered as a show (ibid.). 


The possibility of cannibalism nourished the paranoiac mythology of the colonial 
powers and gave the possibility for ritual assertiveness. “Ascribed to Indians, 


cannibalism was taken from them as a cherished dream image of the fears of being 
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consumed by difference” (ibid.: 105). Alleged cannibalism served to justify the 
enslavement of the Indians and violence against them. The white man claimed that 
cannibalism was like a drug to the Indians and that they could not give it up, this 
becoming the reason for them to behave cruelly: white torture was a reaction to Indian 
cannibalism (ibid.). Taussig notes a strong mimesis between the savagery attributed to 
the Indians by the colonist and the savagery perpetrated by the colonists in the name of 


civilisation, actually meaning business (ibid.: 134). 


The rubber companies” rites of torture also affirmed a way of being; the painful killing, 
mutilating and dismembering of the Indians served as the ritual enactment of their own 
colonial world, they reaffirmed their place as conquerors, their function in civilising and 
their aura as whites with a magic perhaps even greater than the sun god’s (ibid.: 107). 
One of Taussig's aims in the book was to reconstruct the local discourse of the 
colonising events. The Indigenous version of why they surrendered to colonisers was 
that white men from the rubber company had a stronger story than the Indigenous 
people, the story here being tradition and the mode in which it was conveyed, along 


with its ideological and ritual content. 


Taussig’s ethnography confirms Arens’s suspicions about cannibalism being a creation 
of colonisers’ minds to justify terror and exploitation. Again, just as when reading 
Arens, we should keep in mind that the proven fact, that anthropophagy has actually 
existed as a custom in some societies, does not contradict this claim. Instead of 
questioning the existence of cannibalism we are now critically looking at the 


construction of the discourse of ‘cannibal’. 


The other important factor in the shift of the discussion about cannibal discourse apart 
from Arens’s book is the so-called ‘bodily turn’ of the humanities of the 1970s. Much 
more critical attention began to be paid by anthropologists and cultural studies scholars 
to the bodies taking part in different cultural processes. The questions of power and 
representation also started to be looked at from the bodily perspective, which had been 
ignored before and the topic of cannibalism became involved in this debate. More 
reflection was given to how centred the cannibalism discourse was on 
European/Western viewpoints and how cannibal had become the symbol of ‘barbarism’ 
and thus the cultural Other, playing an important part in the formation of Western 


modernity. 
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Lindenbaum (2004) gives a short overview of the change in the scientific cannibal 
discourse since the 70s. In the 1970s and 80s anthropologists started to take matters of 
belief systems, cosmology, and ritual into much more serious consideration when 
writing the analytical parts of ethnographies. By the 1980s, global theorising about 
cannibal practises was judged to be decidedly premature, and anthropologists notably 
uninformed about cannibalistic ideas and practises in specific cultural settings. In the 
1990s, anthropologists continued to document the diversity of bodily practices and 
beliefs in particular locations, asking in each instance what it meant for those who 


practiced it. (Lindenbaum 2004: 481) 


Richard King (2000) writes that one of the central uses of cannibalism in Western 
discourse has surely been to make the differences associated with it enforce a change in 
social life. He cites Arens: "eating human flesh implies an animal nature which would 
be accompanied by the absence of other traits of 'real' human beings who have a 
monopoly on culture" (Arens 1980: 25). As a consequence, in King’s view, 
“cannibalism, real and imagined, is best understood as a symbol, as a tool, as a weapon” 
(King 2000: 109). He places cannibalism “alongside incest, polygamy, infanticide, and 
more recently female genital modification as a privileged, even central marker of 


cultural difference” (ibid.). 


Adone Agnolin has conducted a study to show how this construction of a ‘cannibal 
other’ has another important function apart from justifying colonisation: it has given a 
raison d’etre to the whole discipline of anthropology. In his book “O Apetite da 
Antropologia. O sabor antropofagico do saber antropologico: alteridad e identidade no 
caso tupinamba” (2005) he claims that for anthropology the “mythological” societies 
(like the Tupinamba) and especially the myth of cannibalism represent a possibility to 
construct a dehistoricised ‘other’ that would serve Western history in the dialectic 
function that alterity always serves (2005: 240). Agnolin explains that as several 
researchers have already proposed that instead of “discovery of America” it would be 
more appropriate to talk about the “invention of America” (ibid.: 41), the same applies 
to some other “discovered” “realities”. The New World, the alterity of the Indigenous 
and cannibalism were also “invented” — not ex nihilo, but more like a reshaping of 
cultural values within a society that creates its own cultural identity confronting and at 


the same time constructing alterity (ibid.: 42-43). 


Agnolin shows how Leéry’s project, continued by Montaigne, apart from relativising 
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European culture using the figure of the cannibal, also functioned as an objectification 
of facts belonging to other cultures that otherwise remained incomprehensible for 
Europeans (ibid.: 237). Agnolin claims that a western culture interprets the signs that 
operate in different ways in other cultures, arbitrarily. This makes the process more 
useful for actually interpreting their own culture (ibid.). The ‘savage’ thus turns into a 
valiant instrument for the criticism of European society, and “primitive populations” 
assume the same specific function in most of anthropology (ibid.: 238). Agnolin also 
raises the point that if we contrapose the view of cannibalism as a cultural universal and 
place it into its concrete historical context, then the foundation of cultural identity 
always seems to be the enemy figure — thus providing not the nutritional proteins as 
Marvin Harris claims, but the cultural or symbolic proteins that keep the society 


together (ibid.: 45-46). 


2.7. Conclusions 


This chapter showed how colonial discourse on the ‘cannibal’ emerged and developed 
into the signifier for the Other with very negative connotations. The genealogy of the 
term makes one wonder why the concepts of ‘anthropophagy’ and ‘cannibalism’ have 
totally transformed from their original meanings in Europe — an intriguing question that 
Oswald de Andrade also hints at. Apprehension about the concept began with a 
misunderstanding (Columbus projecting ancient fears onto the creatures of the New 
World) and found its solid position in the European imagination because a place in the 
collective mind had already been reserved for such a monstrosity. De Andrade takes this 
construction and throws it back at the Europeans. Not in a direct way, with explanations 
about a peaceful Matriarchate (he tries this later in his thesis of 1950 much less 
successfully than in the AM), but in a playful and artistic way, taking the aggressive 
image the European gaze has attributed to ‘the savage men of the New World’ and 


affirming it as a positive, liberating and enforcing identity. 


The anthropological debate and ethnographic examples showed how the image of 
anthropophagy as aggressive does not need to relate to how the ritual has been 


perceived in the societies where it takes place. If one lives in a group in which burial is 
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considered cruel and disrespectful, and anthropophagy a positive and welcome solution, 
then the image of an aggressive cannibal starts to lose any sense. The role of 
anthropophagy in those communities is to transcend alterity and provide cohesion to the 


community and thus is a powerful part of the group’s cosmography and identity. 


The above indicates that Oswald de Andrade’s choice of central metaphor for his 
manifesto was totally cognisant, its goal being to reverse European fear about Indigenes 
in order that it become a strength for Brazilians. Placing the term into a novel positive 


context he conducted a radical re-semantisation of “anthropophagy”. 
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CHAPTER 3. THE ANTHROPOPHAGIC MANIFESTO: OSWALD 
DE ANDRADE’S COUNTER-COLONIAL DISCOURSE 


3.1. Introduction and notes on the translation of the AM 


The AM, with its telegram-like style and numerous allusions, seems at first a little hard 
to interpret, even enigmatic in its message. However, textual analysis reveals its clear 
structure and central ideas. I will make an attempt to deconstruct the main constituents 
of the text, starting with the major and quite simple device Oswald de Andrade uses, the 
dualism between Us and Them, which serves the larger purpose of positioning his 


proposed new identity for Brazilians in opposition to the colonial discourse. 


In the following subchapters there is the initial analyses of the text of the Manifesto 
organized by the topics that are relevant to my argument. These are: the dichotomous 
depiction of Brazilians and Europeans (2.2), the reversal of the progress narrative (2.3), 
the role of the ideas of Sigmund Freud in the manifesto (2.4) and another dichotomous 
opposition, the matriarchate and the patriarchate (2.5). In the last subchapter the results 
of a comparative analysis of the AM with its influences and parallels from European 
modernism will be presented. In addition to my own analysis I rely in this chapter on 
the work of many others, most notably Brazilian scholars Benedito Nunes, Antonio 
Candido and the American scholar Luis Madureira. I also often turn to Oswald de 
Andrade’s own writings from later decades elaborating against the philosophical 


backgrounds of the idea of cultural anthropophagy. 


The translation of the manifesto into English presented in Appendix is that made by 
Leslie Bary and published in the Latin American Literary Review in 1991. After 
comparing various different English translations of the manifesto, this seems to be the 
most thorough, with the ambiguous details of the text being well considered and 
interpreted. This does not mean I would agree with all the final choices of the translator. 
The most substantial difference between the translator’s choices and mine come in the 
central term of the text, antropófago. Bary and many other translators have decided to 
interpret it as ‘cannibal’, making the title of the text the “Cannibalist Manifesto”. This 
substitution is easy to explain as most Portuguese-English dictionaries would translate 


antropofagia as ‘cannibalism’. As shown in Chapter 2 of this thesis, the histories and 
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etymologies of these two terms are very different. If “anthropophagy” could still indicate 
the act of a human being consuming human flesh, then ‘cannibalism’ with its cargo of 
pejorative connotations surely cannot serve the same purpose. Both antropofagia and 
canibalismo existed as terms in Brazilian Portuguese in the times of Oswald de Andrade 
(as they do today) with similar connotations in respect to English, while canibalismo is 
a much more common word, referred to in everyday use, for example in the media 
scandals about contemporary (urban) cannibals. Thus the choice of the original term 
antropofago by the author should not be considered accidental and should not be lost in 


translation. 


For this reason I have decided to change the English title of the text to the 
“Anthropophagic Manifesto” and replace all the other references to ‘cannibal(s)’ or 
‘cannibalism’ in the translation with the ‘anthropophagi’ (both single and plural) and 
‘anthropophagy’ as in the original. Even if the result is linguistically perhaps clumsier 
and sounds foreign/Greek, that is the way it sounded in the Brazil of 1928. As to some 
other doubts about the translator’s choices, I did not interfere directly: if there seems to 
be an alternative equivalent found by some other translator or by myself in the process 
of interpretation, I refer to it in the footnotes in Appendix. I have also added paragraph 
numbering for the sake of easy reference in the analytical part of this chapter. The 


footnotes are mine, if not otherwise indicated. 


3.2. Us vs them in the AM 


A large portion of the manifesto (32 of the 53 paragraphs) is dedicated to building a 
dichotomy between two categories, one with a clear positive and the other with a 
negative connotation. The first category could generally be labelled ‘Brazil’, but it 
includes the sub-categories (/tags/labels) ‘Indigenous’, ‘Caribbean’, ‘natural’, and 
‘spontaneous’. The second category is ‘Europeans’, including the Portuguese 
colonisers, European traditions and history, morals, complexes, catechism, and law. 
These two groups are clearly opposed, sometimes openly within one paragraph, in other 


cases just by describing one aspect of either side. 


The Brazilians of the AM 


The category of ‘us’, Brazilians, that de Andrade builds has strong Indigenous roots. He 
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clearly identifies Brazil (or projects the ideal future national identity) with links to the 
Tupi-Guarani tradition — a group whose habits have been most recorded and whose 
anthropophagic tradition is most discussed in literature”. Already the third line of the 
manifesto, the word game “Tupi or not tupi, that is the question” brings the Tupi to the 
centre, symbolising that for Brazilians, to be or not to be means whether one finds one’s 
roots or not. Having the sentence in English in the original (Portuguese) manifesto 
makes the allusion to Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” evident and establishes the game 
between the two poles, “us” and ‘them’. It is a very playful association, a strict 
interpretation of the phrase as a proof of the author’s rigid nationalism (see for example 


Castillo 1998) that seems to oversimplify its intentions. 


De Andrade has actually blamed Hamlet for extreme patriarchy (see 2.5), thus 
borrowing the form of the question central to Brazilian identity from such a character 
might instead open up speculation as to whether this kind of existential hesitation (to 
be/tupi or not to be/tupi) is necessary for Brazilians at all. This kind of doubt and 
contemplation could also be part of the imported ideas that are out of place in the new 
world. perhaps “tupi or not tupi” is just making fun of the new Hamlets of the 
periphery. A question that is important for Europeans does not have to be copied or 


imitated in Brazil, if Brazilians are subjects setting their own agenda. 


The way de Andrade borrows such a central phrase of European literary tradition and 
playfully changes it into a question of Brazilian national identity, bringing in the 
Indigenous element, serves as a small model of how ‘cultural anthropophagy’ is 
supposed to function. First he devours an exterior input (“To be or not to be”), digests it 
in the local Indigenous organism and produces the result in an original innovative 
phrase that has more layers than the original. The existential wondering expressed in the 
original question acquires a different meaning in the Brazilian context. If in Europe 
people can afford such hesitations as a whim (“the ills identified by Freud” - AM 50), 
then in Brazil the ‘existential questions’ for the Tupi are much more intense — their 


existence was truly threatened by European colonisers. 


87 This choice is certainly a simplification, leaving out many other groups from the Brazilian heterogenic 
ethnic picture. The Tupi here take the role of a symbol of heritage rather than presenting the realistic 
features of a minority group. 


88 Similar to Roberto Schwartz’s extremely apt concept Ideias fora de lugar — Misplaced Ideas briefly 
introduced in the first chapter. 
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The Indigenous, more specifically Tupi, roots as a basic element of identity are stressed 
in many ways in the manifesto. The Tupi sun and moon goddesses are mentioned by 
name (AM 45) and in other ways (AM 8), Brazil is called “the land of the Big Snake” 
by the mythological water spirit of Amazon (AM 8) or Pindorama, “the land of the palm 
trees” in Tupi (AM 45). Indigenous mythology is always presented in a positive context 
and not in an ironic setting in the manifesto, giving an identity and force to the ‘our’- 
group: “We are strong and vindictive like the Jabuti” (AM 34). The poem in the Tupi 
language (AM 26) is another sign of the romantic longing to integrate Indigenous 
heritage into contemporary culture and identity-forming process, a quite common desire 
in de Andrade’s time, not only among his companions but also in the more radical 
nationalist circles demanding denial of all exterior influences. At the beginning of the 
20" century, in the wave of nationalist searches, it was quite common for young 
Brazilian writers and artists to learn some Indigenous language and integrate mythology 


or poetry into their work. 


Much of the characterisation of ‘us’ is done through the negative in the AM, stating 
what we are not, and thus again clearly building the dichotomy. Paragraph 9 starts: “It 
was because we never had grammars, nor collections of old plants.” De Andrade is 
constructing the image of the children of nature enjoying a natural relationship with 
their surroundings and their language. Brazilian modernists, even if not completely 
nationalist, did consider liberating the Brazilian language from some of the formal rules 
imposed by Portugal an important issue in their program. In everyday use the language 
spoken in Brazil differed considerately from the more purist European version, with 
grammatical norms changing towards simplification in Brazil. The process of 
formalising this difference is on-going. “We never had grammars,” relates to both the 
Golden Age before the colonisers entered with their rules and norms, and 


simultaneously makes a reference to the on-going language debate of the 1920s. 


In a previous manifesto that already contained less radical forms of some of the AM’s 
ideas -- “Manifesto Pau-Brasil” (1924) — de Andrade’s attitude about the language in 
Brazil is already stated clearly. “The language without archaisms. Without erudition. 
Natural and neo-logic. The millionaire contribution of all the mistakes.” The AM does 
not concentrate on that topic, although in his poems, for example, de Andrade has 
stressed the importance of common language mistakes repeatedly, playing those out as 


strengths and stressing the need to transform former mistakes into a new unrestricted 
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reality. 


“The collections of old plants” that the we of the manifesto do not have, refers to the 
alienation of the Europeans from nature, to the “speculative tedium” (AM 37) of the 
science-obsessed Europeans, as de Andrade pictures them. Bary (1991: 44) also points 
out that the “old plants” might allude to the “entrenched, inactive, vegetative attitude of 
the Brazilian literary and cultural establishment Oswald wants to displace.” This is 
highly probable bearing in mind the stagnation of the literary life in de Andrade’s time 
and his wish to totally demolish and renew it. “Down with the vegetable elites. In 
communication with the soil.” (AM 23) seems to conclude a paradox (vegetable is 
extremely close to soil), but these lines are still probably meant to express a contrast. 
The ‘vegetables’ have a negative connotation (as in the international metaphor for 


mental disease causing total apathy), while soil is seen as a positive value”. 


The expression of “us” through the negative, defining oneself through what one does not 
have, gives a hint as to how to position the cultural resistance of the manifesto in 
theoretical terms. While the negative depiction of Europeans clearly characterises some 
elements of colonial discourse alive in 20"-century Brazil, then positioning the 
statements about ‘us’ is more complicated. As the proposals of the manifesto are 
phrased quite radically, the purpose seems to be to construct a counter-colonial 
discourse, or, taking into account the scope of de Andrade’s ambitions, perhaps even an 
anthropophagic discourse that would simply demolish colonial discourse in Brazil. But 
as he borrows the indicators against which to measure ‘us’ from the colonisers (“we 
never had grammars, nor...”) it seems that he remains within the borders of the colonial, 


thus perhaps constructing a colonial counter-discourse in this phase. 


Paragraph 12 includes some important key words in de Andrade’s description of the 


“our'-group: 


* An example of Oswald de Andrade’s poem playing with language mistakes: 


O Capoeira 

- Qué apanha sordado? 

- O qué? 

- Qué apanha? 

Pernas e cabeças na calçada. 


°° This might be an allusion to the Latin American telluric novels, in original Spanish novelas de la tierra, 
also called costumbrista, that became popular in the 19th century. 
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Heritage. Contact with the Carib side of Brazil. Ou Villegaignon print terre. Montaigne. Natural 


man. Rousseau. 


The phrase about Nicolas Durand de Villegaignon stepping on the land is a direct quote 
from Montaigne’s “On Cannibals”. Montaigne mentions that his main source for the 
Indigenous customs and worldview (much less barbarian than the ways of the 
Europeans in Montaigne’s view) is a man brought to France from Villegagnon’s colony. 
Montaigne’s revolutionary relativisation of the morality of cannibalism had already 
started to build up a colonial counter-discourse at the end of the 17th century.” De 
Andrade’s reliance on Montaigne is another sign of his staying within the same 
framework and not creating a totally new independent reference system. He uses 
Montaigne, but does not digest him completely, and Montaigne’s ideas remain as they 


originally were. 


‘Caraiba’ with its several possibilities for interpretation generally seems to refer to the 
so-called natural element in Brazil/Latin America, to Indigenous heritage. If we opt for 
the version that says caraiba was the name for the Tupi founding heroes, this would 
mean that the Caraiba revolution which the AM instigates, has Tupi as its phantasmal 
agent, providing the absent presence of Anthropophagy, a lesson from the past to the 
present (Madureira 2005b: 35). Several interpreters of the manifesto and its author 
himself (de Andrade [1950], Fonseca 1990: 180) have stressed that it tries to invoke the 
image of the ‘evil savage’, to complement or oppose the ‘noble savage’ created by 
European authors and the Brazilian Romanticists (José de Alencar, Goncalves Dias). 
‘The natural Brazilian man’ is generally described from the European view in the 
manifesto (Montaigne, Rousseau, a citation from Vespucci) but also through some 
original details. The AM stresses the spontaneity and happiness of the idealised 
Brazilian, the lack of restrictions like laws, logic or morals. This is expressed most 
clearly in paragraph 42: “Before the Portuguese discovered Brazil, Brazil had 
discovered happiness.” This sentence works as an indictment and directly relates to all 


the allusions to Freud that the manifesto contains. 

Amerigo Vespucci, the ‘discoverer’ and the godfather of the Americas is not directly 
mentioned in the AM but there is a paraphrase from his 1502 letter known as Mundus 
Novus, sent to Pierfrancesco de Medici, describing his trip to South America. The 


*! For more about the discourse and counter-discourse on the cannibal see Chapter 2. 
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longer quote by Vespucci is: 


..they have no law or religious faith, they live as nature dictates, they do not know of the 

immortality of the soul. They have no private property among them, for they share everything. 
They have no borders of kingdoms or province; neither have they a king or anyone they obey: 
each is his own master. They do not administer justice, which is not necessary for them, since 


greed does not prevail among them. (Vespucci 1992: 31) 


De Andrade uses a couple of Vespucci’s ideas in the AM, modernising them a little. For 
example: “And we never knew what urban, suburban, frontier and continental were. 
Lazy in the mapamundi of Brazil” (AM 9). Lazyness is a virtue for anthropophagi?, 


and so is the avoidance of excessive lines and borders. 


The description of de Andrade’s ‘Brazilian’ seems a quite naive, perhaps utopian 
picture of a ‘primitive’ man in a ‘primitive’ society. However, De Andrade introduces 
two substantial differences from the optimistic “children of nature” discourse. Firstly, 
he would not agree with placing Americans lower on the scale of development than 
Europeans. On the contrary, he even inverts the progress narrative with some 
provocative claims. He sees reason and a system in the ‘primitive’ method used by 
Indigenous society to organize itself, and in his ideal model of life he certainly ranks it 


higher than the modern European ways of living. 


Secondly, his view conflicts with the primitive way in which primitive societies are 
usually seen. Vespucci’s claim that “They have no religious faith” is strongly opposed 
in the AM by stressing the Tupi gods and their powers. Religion is essential in 
Indigenous communities, it is just that it is very different from the Western standards. 
“We were never catechized” (13) is repeated on many occasions. Indigenous Brazilians 
have a religion but it does not have to be Christian. Even if they have to behave as 
Christians, they will do so by their own rules: “We made Christ to be born in Bahia. Or 
in Belém do Para” (13). As the state of Bahia has the inhabitants with the darkest skin 
colour in Brazil and Belém do Para is mainly Indigenous we can see hints here of the 
founding myth of the three elements being hybridised into one nation; in addition, this 
could also be a suggestion for a discourse of alternative history (Christ was 
black/Indigenous, not a Jew). Belém being the Portuguese version of Bethlehem 


deepens this feeling of alternative locations being suggested. “We made” (in the original 


* See the analysis of the importance of leisure in 2.5 
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the same, fizemos) refers to a bold subject positioning, the acknowledgment of 
constructedness of any history, including that of religious beliefs, combined with a 
decision to take the construction of those things into one’s own hands rather than wait 
for exterior instructions about what to believe. The anthropophagues devoured the 


European Christ and made him their own. 


The description of the religious views and cosmography of the Indigenous in the AM is 
strongly influenced by the works of the French sociologist Lucien Levy-Bruhl. At first 
glance the wording “pre-logical mentality for Mr. Lévy-Bruhl to study” (10) seems to 
be another ironic repulse to the “speculative tedium” of European science. But a deeper 
look into the work of the sociologist who also influenced Carl Gustav Jung, reveals the 
AM’s reference to Lévy-Bruhl’s work as a positive one as de Andrade learned, and 
used, a great deal from his descriptions of the ‘primitive’ mind. In one of his later 
essays “A Marcha das Utopias” [1953] de Andrade calls Lévy-Bruhl a sabio — a 
wiseman, “the most important sociologist of his time” (1972: 190), who by comparing 
logic and pre-logic acknowledged that there is no basic difference between the white 


and the so-called primitive people (192). 


Lévy-Bruhl wrote [1910] about two modes of thinking, by Rule of Causality, adopted 
and developed by the Westerners, and by Rule of Participation, prevailing in primitive 
societies. The first is oriented towards objectivity while the second is dominated by a 
preference for mystical power (Lévy-Bruhl: 1966). Thus the magic and mystery (AM 
27) and “the renewal of personal experience” (AM 46) as important elements in the 
Brazilian worldview de Andrade describes, have their source in Lévy-Bruhl’s texts. “A 
participatory consciousness, a religious rhythmics,” (AM 9) is derived from his rule of 
participation and proves de Andrade”s clear awareness and estimation of the differences 
between the leading knowledge/conscious systems of Europe and (at least pre-conquest) 
America. Both for Lévy-Bruhl and de Andrade the European “scientific worldview” 
with its leading rule of causality is not better or more advanced than the ‘participatory 
consciousness’ of the Americas. The latter means no limitations between the subject and 


the object, being part of a world that is alive and magical (Lévy-Bruhl: 1966). Here we 


?3 In the second half of the 20th century and start of the 21st, the ‘participatory consciousness’ (also called 
“participating consciousness’) had gained quite a lot of attention from Western psychologists. Many 
researchers refer to the works of the environmentalist Paul Shepard and “The Reenchantment of The 
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can note de Andrade’s and Lévy-Bruhl’s attempts to understand the pre-conquest 
worldview, prioritising it just as later Frantz Fanon (1952) did in his criticism of one- 


sided treatments of the colonised. 


The Europeans of the AM 


Europe in the black and white picture painted in the manifesto, appears to be a very 
boring place with virtues, morals, hypocrisy, madness and far too much thinking. The 
young Oswald De Andrade witnessed incredibly high immigration from Europe to 
Brazil, so he did have his reasons to state: “The migrations. The flight from tedious 
states.” (AM 37) The rest of the paragraph might be seen as his very subjective 
interpretation of the reasons for the migration: “Against urban scleroses. Against the 
Conservatories and speculative tedium,” but the structure and style of the manifesto 
makes it more probable that these phrases refer to the (imported) elements he protests 
against in Brazil. “Discovered and loved ferociously with all the hypocrisy of saudade, 
by the immigrants, by slaves and by the touristes” (AM 8) refers ironically to the 
Portuguese (saudade) and French (touristes) who voluntarily, and to the slaves who 


involuntarily, have made Brazil their home. 


Paragraph 30 expresses de Andrade’s protest against the official history imposed by 
Europe. Napoleon and Caesar are not American heroes, they belong to an alien 
knowledge system. “Down with the histories of Man that begin at Cape Finisterre” 
orients the opposition onto the Portuguese-Brazilian line: Cape Finisterre refers to the 
Portuguese navigation tradition, the Contact and the beginning of colonisation. There is 
a long tradition of debate within Brazil about whether the zero point of history (also of 
literature, etc.) should be placed at 1500 as the European version has traditionally had it, 
or should the focuses and scales be decided locally. De Andrade seems to share Walter 


Mignolo’s critical postcolonial view in these questions: 


History is a privilege of European modernity and in order to have History you have to let yourself 
be colonized, which means allowing yourself, willingly or not, to be subsumed by a perspective of 
history, life, knowledge, economy, subjectivity, family, religion, etc. that is modeled on the history 


of modern Europe (Mignolo 2005: xii). 


Both Mignolo and de Andrade certainly do not think that this negative description of the 


World” (1981) by a cultural historian Morris Berman bringing the term back to the light and into the 
relativising context, weighing its strengths and weaknesses as compared to Western causality orientation. 
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situation should remain to describe future realities and use it to pass a message that this 
view needs to be reformed. Brazilians want to become the active subjects in their own 


present and future, and in constructing their history narratives. 


The hypocrisy and pragmatism of the Europeans is criticised several times in the AM. 
De Andrade uses concrete examples from the 16º and 19º centuries for this, showing 
the historic continuity of the Portuguese greed for profit. He condemns the deals of 
Father Vieira (AM 15) both for their not serving best Brazilian interests and perhaps 
even more for his eloquent traditional Portuguese style of writing, which established a 
very strong literary tradition in Brazil that the modernists had to fight three centuries 
later. Equally he condemns the lies of “a modern missionary”, actually economist and 
politician Viscount of Cairu (33). Laughing at the Portuguese culminates with an ironic 
summary of the fortuitous end of the monarchy (actually not very far from the historic 
truth) in the form of emperor Dom João VI leaving the country hurriedly (52). The same 
paragraph contains the much more serious and self-critical statement that “Our 
independence has not yet been proclaimed,” referring to the shortcomings of the 


Republic that had been proclaimed in 1889. 


As for de Andrade’s stand on the mentality of Brazilians/Europeans, the hints about 
American participatory consciousness form only one side of this dualistic picture. In his 
view Europeans are concentrated on preserving everything they have, whether in 
museums, conservatories (note the etymological allusion to conserving) or herbariums. 
He protests against importing ‘canned consciousness’ from Europe (AM 10). Paragraph 
19 contains the core of his diagnosis of Europeans: dynamic thought has stopped, ideas 
are killed (“turned into cadavers”) and the individual has fallen victim to the system. 
And now these sad creatures want to take over the happy country of Brazil, pretending 
hypocritically to love it. “We are acting against this plague of a supposedly cultured and 


Christianized peoples” (AM 50). 


3.3. The reversal of the progress narrative in the AM 


The AM does not stop at constructing a dichotomy, it also uses several strategies to 
review and re-establish in new terms the power relations between the centre and 


periphery. The central metaphor ‘anthropophagy’ will transcend the binaries in a 
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complex way, but first let us look at a simpler operation that is also used in the 
manifesto: inverting the binaries. The AM empowers the communities of the Brazilian 
so-called Golden Age (the era before the Contact with colonisers) with traits and 
formations that in our standard vision of history are supposed to originate from Europe. 
De Andrade suggests that the better part of European development owes a lot to the so- 
called “primitives”. The text includes several hints on how the course of history could 
have gone differently if the European colonisers had not have arrived at all or if the 
developments after the Contact had established different power relations. In other words 
it outlines a concept of alternative history. Last but not least, it makes a call to arms 
(“We need a caraiba revolution!” to start building society and identity from where it 
was violently cut off (AD 1500), including the fruits of global technical development 
that have occurred since then into the new hybrid way of living. What these pleas share 
is refusal of the role of victim for the original inhabitant of Brazil. Oswald de Andrade 
was clearly a social constructivist ahead of his time who understood that the battles over 
“historical truth" do not have to be fought over facts but can be fought about their 


interpretation, and the values and relationships attached to them. 


Luis Madureira shows how the appeal of de Andrade’s vengeful second coming of the 


Wild Man seeks to 


reverse, precisely in Hegelian terms, Hegel's apparently irreversible expunction of America's "dull 
savages" from History. Against the Eurocentric civilizational itinerary which Hegel famously lays 
out in The Philosophy of History”, antropofagia intimates that Europe's hegemony may not have 
been the result of its superiority of mind, culture, or environment, but something of a historical 


"accident." (Madureira 2005a: 14) 


The accidental or aleatory nature of the Contact is the nucleus for redefining culture for 


the ‘anthropophagist’ group within Brazilian modernism. In our time it is a part of 


** The most outstanding example of Hegel’s diagnosis of the Native Americans is in the “Anthropology” 
section of his Encyclopedia: 


Die Amerikaner sind daher offenbar nicht imstande, sich gegen die Europder zu behaupten. Diese werden 
auf dem von ihnen dort eroberten Boden eine neue Kultur beginnen. (G.W.F. Hegel Enzyklopädie der 
philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse. A. Anthropologie. § 393) 


The natives of America are clearly not in a position to maintain themselves in face of the Europeans. The 
latter will begin a new culture over there on the soil they have conquered from the natives" (“The 
Philosophy of Mind”, trans. A. V. Miller, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971, p. 45). 
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mainstream canonised historical knowledge that Columbus reached the New World by 
accident while looking for a route to India, although this is the point where belief in 
chance seems to end in the Western approach to history. The assumption in the grand 
Western narrative is that if it wasn't Columbus, the Americas would have been 
‘discovered’ by another expedition and the whole process of the Occidentalisation of 
the region would have taken place more or less in the same way. The newly found lands 
were immediately incorporated into the wider Christian domain (see Chapter 3) leaving 
no other radically different development option open. The AM undermines this 
European global scheme by fiercely opposing the view of Brazil belonging to a 
Christian world by predetermination and presenting the original inhabitants’ 
cosmography as a smoothly operating complete system that is worth returning to even 


in the era of modernity. 


De Andrade is not content with only stressing the difference and independence of the 
Indigenous worldview — if he was, we might label him an Indianist together with the 
Brazilian Romantic poets and novelists. He takes a step further and claims in the AM 
that the origins of Western institutions actually lie in Indigenous America. A few 


examples: 


We already had justice, the codification of vengeance. Science, the codification of Magic. (AM 
18) We already had Communism. We already had Surrealist language”. The Golden Age. (AM 
25) 


We had the description and allocation of tangible goods, moral goods, and royal goods. And we 


knew how to transpose mystery and death with the help of a few grammatical forms. (AM 27) 


We never had speculation. But we had divination. We had Politics, which is the science of 


distribution. And a social system in harmony with the planet. (AM 36) 


Without us, Europe wouldn't even have its meager declaration of the rights of man. (AM 11) 


Sources are detectable for some of those claims. De Andrade has in his later writings 


> By “Surrealist language” de Andrade probably hints at the loans that European modernist schools, 
especially Surrealism and Dadaism, took from the ‘primitive’ cultures, including Indigenous poetry. He 
also includes an example of Tupi-Guarani poetry in the manifesto. 
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referred to the so-called Guarani Communist Republic” created by the Jesuits 1610- 
1768, and called it an example of utopian socialism (1972: 223). This source of 
inspiration for “we already had communism” would, strictly speaking, escape his main 
argument as those communities were organised under Jesuit rule, after the Contact. But 
still, it happened in America, more than 200 years before the Communist Manifesto was 
written, which would to some extent support the point of America preceding Europe. By 
‘communism’ he might also have been hinting not at the missions but the pre-conquest 
mode of living in the Tupi-Guarani communities. According to wide anthropological 
scholarship there really was no private property or money as we know it in those 


communities, and there were fully functional distributive and social systems”. 


If we concentrate on the most arrogant part of this reversal discourse, the claims that 
either openly start with “Without us, Europe would not even have...” or assume the 
direction of causal relationship between concepts travelling from the “new” to the “old” 
world (“We already had...”), there is also a pragmatic way to back these claims. 
Madureira calls it “a correlation between the Tupi's relation to the evolution of 
European thought and that of Brazil's raw materials to the development of (European) 


industry” (2005a: 109). Or, as Walter Mignolo puts it: 


After all, the imperial center cannot exist as such without the colonies. The French Revolution can 
be understood as a phenomenon internal to the history of Europe only if it is read from the 
perspective of modernity and of empire; that is, as part of the historical narrative that is linear, 
progressive, limited, and Eurocentric. But, really, how could the Glorious and the French 
Revolutions be understood independently from the accumulation of wealth in England and France 
from their plantations in the colonies? Both the Glorious and the French Revolutions “depended” 
on the colonies. (2005: 54) 


To conclude - the resources for rapid European material progress that allowed the 
development of its fine culture and social structure, were provided by shameless 


exploitation of the colonial world. 


* Jesuit Missions, known by the name of the Christian Communist Republic of the Guarani. The Jesuit 
fathers organised the tribes into egalitarian communities with each Guarani family having the right to 
their own field. Those missions extended from the south of Brazil, through Uruguay, northern Argentina 
and Paraguay to south-east Bolivia. (See for example: Perry Anderson, “A Zone of Engagement”. Verso, 
1992. p. 367.) 


*” See for example Levi-Strauss 1955. 
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De Andrade did think in these terms, at least later in his life, when he had already gone 


through a Marxist phase in the 1930s. 


Here in Brazil, we were forced to sweat upon the earth, both slaves and settlers, in order to provide 
resources to Europe, whose Industrial Revolution was feeding off the vein of our precious metals 
(de Andrade 1991: 283). 


According to my analysis the text of the AM reveals that de Andrade of 1928 did not at 
least principally concentrate on this material indictment of Europe. He prefers to present 
the “our” category, the true Brazilians, as strong, smart and simply more advanced in 
many aspects of their social organisation as compared to ‘them’, the Europeans. Here he 
certainly draws especially on Montaigne’s essay “On Cannibals” with its favourable 
attitude to natives “perhaps even less barbarious than us”, but also on the works of 
Levy-Bruhl and Keyserling. In a way Claude Lévi-Strauss in his “Tristes Tropiques” 


supports this point: 


it was [the Tupi's] unintentional influence which set the political and moral philosophy of the 


Renaissance on the road that was to lead to the French Revolution (1955: 335). 


Despite a few ridiculing comments about the economic interests of the colonisers 
(Vieira’s affairs with sugar, Viscount Cairu’s lousy diplomacy in his own interests) the 
AM certainly does not concentrate on materialist analysis of the relationship between 
the imperialists and the colony. The Oswald de Andrade of the 1920s is interested in 
travelling ideas, cultural myths and value systems much more than the economic basis 
of social structure. This is probably the reason why some neo-Marxist scholars 
(including Roberto Schwarz 1973, cited in Chapter 1) have been very critical of his 
manifestoes, and also the reason why I chose to think about the AM more in 


postcolonial than in Marxist terms in this thesis (see Chapter 4). 


The reversal of the order of standard history as it touches on the origin of social order, 
science, justice, etc., leads to the finding that the whole identity of the European 


colonisers in the New World is fake, imagined only by themselves. 


But those who came here weren't crusaders. They were fugitives from a civilization we are eating, 


because we are strong and vindictive like the Jabuti. (AM 34) 


We could interpret this paragraph as just a part of the ‘evil savage’ construction, an 


appeal to fellow Brazilians to use the notoriety of their cannibal heritage to gain some 
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respect in the world. But the second way to understand this degrading of crusaders to 
fugitives is more powerful as it implies a completely different version of all the events 
in the world that have led us to today. It suggests that nothing that ‘they’ imagine in 
their European heads, law and history books about the general functioning of this world 


has much relevance to ‘us’, as we in Brazil are simply living quite a different story. 


Down with the histories of Man that begin at Cape Finisterre. The undated world. Unrubrified. 
Without Napoleon. Without Caesar. (AM 30) 


The discourse of cultural resistance de Andrade constructs proves to be extremely 
radical. He proposes such a revenge strategy that actually demolishes the victimised 
position of the periphery by declaring freedom from the Western narrative. In the 
reversal of progress narrative and presentation of alternative history the AM does 
attempt to break the order of colonial discourse. The canonical names of European 
history (Napoleon, Caesar) live on in the text, even if denied by the subject of the AM. 
Is their power annulled or at least outdone by the Tupi gods and heroes — this is very 


hard to assess. 


Of course de Andrade realises that in everyday life, especially in urban Brazil, it is 
difficult to follow the organic local worldview and ignore the Western narrative if most 
of the institutions and realities around you have to do with the latter. Here he actually 
introduces the common concept in colonies that Bhabha and others have named 
‘mimicry’: “the desire for a reformed, recognizable Other, as a subject of a difference 
that is almost the same, but not quite” (Bhabha 1994: 122, emphasis in original). 
Mimicry can be defined as the desired result of the colonising machine, and Bhabha 
does that, but it can also be looked at from the other side, as part of the survival 
strategies of a colonised (or occupied) people. “‘Latin’ Americans were considered 


second-class Europeans who lacked the science and sophisticated history of Europe,” 


Mignolo reminds us (200: xvii). 


From the side of the colonised, mimicry can be used to deceive and enforce the local 
cultural values undercover, to turn the language of the coloniser into the language of 


resistance. One strategy that has been used in Brazil has been Carnivalisation. 


We were never catechized. What we really made was Carnaval. The Indian dressed as senator of 
the Empire. Making believe he's Pitt. Or performing in Alencar's operas, full of worthy Portuguese 
sentiments. (AM 24) 
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Brazil, which has turned its Carnival into the most widely known in the world, started 
the tradition by following European examples and has, since its beginning, used 
carnival as a playful and often very bold way to reverse dichotomies and power 
relationships (regarding social hierarchies, genders, etc.). É The Indian dressed as a 
senator is not de Andrade’s fantasy: by playing and sometimes ridiculing the colonising 
institutions, Brazilians could achieve some coherence in the real feelings beneath the 


everyday mimicry. 


De Andrade has a great poem called “Brasil”? in which he offers carnival as the best 
symbol for the hybridisation/anthropophagic processes of forming society from the 16" 


century. This short poem includes a description of the encounter, the centuries of history 


*8 A lot of research has been done on the role of the carnival in Brazilian society, see for example Roberto 
Da Matta. Carnavais, Malandros e Herois. Rio de Janeiro, Rocco, 1997. In English: Carnivals, rogues, 
and heroes. University of Notre Dame Press, 1991. 
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Brasil 


O Zé Pereira chegou de caravela 

E preguntou pro guarani da mata virgem 

— Sois cristão? 

— Não. Sou bravo, sou forte, sou filho da Morte 
Teterê Tetê Quizá Quizá Quecê! 

Lá longe a onça resmungava Uu! ua! uu! 

O negro zonzo saído da fornalha 

Tomou a palavra e respondeu 

— Sim pela graça de Deus Canhém Babá 
Canhém Babá Cum Cum! 


E fizeram o Carnaval 


Primeiro caderno do aluno de poesia Oswald de Andrade, 1927 (The First Exercise-Book of the Poetry 
Student Oswald de Andrade) 


Zé Pereira arrived on a caravel 

And asked from a guarani in the virgin forest. 

— Are you Christians? 

— No. I am brave, I am strong, I am the Son of Death 
Teteré Tetê Quizá Quizá Quecé! 

Back there a jaguar mumbled Uu! ua! uu! 

A silly negro came out of the heat 

Took the word and answered: 

— Yes, by God's grace 

Canhém Babá Canhém Babá Cum Cum! 


And they made a carnival. 


(My translation - M.P.) 
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within the Western canon, the Christianisation process with some resistance by 
Indigenes and the myth of the three happily joint races. The successful hybridisation 
process is celebrated by a symbolic joyous party, at which the rich and the poor, the 
coloniser and the colonised forget their differences for a few nights. However, the 
original elements, the roots of both Indigenous and Black culture, are distinguishable 
within the mixture, symbolised by the two respective lines of linguistic heritage in the 


poem, both also representing the ‘Surrealist language’ boasted about in the AM. 


3.4. Digesting Freud in the AM 


A lot of de Andrade’s views on Europeans, as expressed in the AM, seem to have 
formed under the influence of the texts of Sigmund Freud. Freud is mentioned by name 
three times in the manifesto, but his ideas and concepts appear in as many as ten 
paragraphs (out of 53). Alfredo Bosi has stated that although the modernist rebels really 
read Freud, they did not have time to understand him!” (Bosi 2006: 341). Looking at 
the AM, perhaps we could to some extent agree with this criticism regarding de 
Andrade’s treatment of morality, complexes, and sublimations of instincts — his 
approach is very playful and not exactly scientifically profound. However, as for the 
main repetitive element -- the transformation of taboo into totem as a basis for the 
religious/philosophical worldview he describes, and linking it to the meaning of ritual 
anthropophagy --, this is a well-formulated original concept of de Andrade based on 


Freud. 


A key subtopic in de Andrade’s approach to Freud is the concept of shame. Most of the 
early chroniclers, starting from the very first written document sent from what later 
became Brazil, the letter of Pero Vaz de Caminha (1500), stress the fact of the 
Indigenous being naked and not ashamed of i giving part of the tropology of the 
‘noble savage’ a Biblical basis. Over centuries Indigenous attitudes towards covering 
their bodies, different to that of the colonisers’, became a successive topic in European 


and later also local literature about the New World. Often this difference was dealt with 


100 See more about the young modernists’ preparation in Appendix 2.2. 


101 Usually much more attention of the explorers was granted to women in this respect. 
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together with Indigenous sexuality, which was allegedly quite different and sometimes 


shocking for Europeans, for example involving pain for pleasure. ni 


Oswald de Andrade has a great poem in his collection “Poemas Pau-Brasil” (1925) on 


the same topic: 
Erro de português 


Quando o português chegou 
Debaixo duma bruta chuva 

Vestiu o índio 

Que pena! Fosse uma manhã de sol 


O índio tinha despido 


O português!” 


The message of the poem fits very well into the reversal narrative explained above: 
there is an alternative to the European success story, if luck had been on “our” side, 
world history might have gone very differently. And secondly “Erro de português” 


explains the concept of shame introduced by the colonisers. 


What clashed with the truth was clothing, that raincoat placed between the inner and outer worlds. 


The reaction against the dressed man. (AM 7) 


This quote is the AM equivalent of the poem above. The manifesto also says directly 
that the sublimations were brought to Brazil on the ships, 1.e. by the colonisers (AM 32). 
De Andrade suggests that all the trouble of the human soul that Sigmund Freud writes 


about, did not exist in Brazil before the Encounter — Europeans imported the concept of 


102 Gilberto Freyre supported a myth of an extraordinarily suitable sexual union between the Portuguese 
men and Indigenous women that gave way to the new hybrid nation (Freyre: 1966). 


103 Mistake of the Portuguese 


When the Portuguese arrived 

It was raining like hell 

He dressed the Indian in clothes. 
What a shame! 

If only it had been a sunny day 
The Indian would have undressed 
The Portuguese. 


(Translated by Flavia Vidal. In “Twentieth-century Latin American poetry: a bilingual anthology” by 
Stephen Tapscott, page 93.) 
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104 
shame 


. This quite strong accusation is supported by the claim that before the 
Europeans discovered Brazil, Brazil had discovered a happiness that is undisputed, even 
mathematically proven. Thus de Andrade uses Freud as another building block in his 
dichotomy between ‘us’ and ‘them’. To Freud’s rather bleak and pessimistic outlook 
about the repressive conditions of culture de Andrade opposes, the free, natural and 


happy way of living he attributes to Brazilians. 


In “Das Unbehagen in der Kultur” (1930) Freud writes about an inaccurate 
understanding, shared by many, that a large part of human misery is caused by so-called 
culture and we could be much happier if we gave it up and returned to the simple life of 
primitive nations with few needs (Freud 2000: 31-32). Although Freud calls this view 
inaccurate, he later reaches a somewhat similar conclusion in his own analysis: culture 
demands extreme victims both in sexuality and aggression and is thus not good to live 
in (ibid.: 58). Although de Andrade could not have read “Das Unbehagen in der 
Kultur”, as it was published two years after the AM, he had read some other books by 
Freud with similar thoughts and picked them up (somewhat sketchily, as Bosi 


suggested). 


The AM’s most direct references to Freud have to do with his most anthropological text 
“Totem und Tabu” [1913]. Freud’s greatest authority on anthropology was James Frazer 
and the many references to the role and logic of totems and taboos in the life of 
primitive people in “Totem und Tabu” came from Frazer’s annotated “The Golden 
Bough” [1890], in which religion and mythology were depicted in a modernist way, as 
cultural phenomena. The attitude towards the object is certainly, according to the era, 
quite degrading, the primitive people are still believed to belong to some earlier stage of 
human development as compared to Europeans, the ultimate accomplishment of this 
development. This benchmark is so obvious for both Frazer and Freud that it does not 


even need to be mentioned. 


Against this backdrop we must again give de Andrade credit for being very much ahead 


of his time in his somewhat postcolonial refusal to accept such a hierarchical system of 


104 As a journalist de Andrade had shocked his contemporaries by writing about juvenile sexuality and its 
taboos in the first decades of the 20" century. In the AM he condemns the imposition of morals by 
authority (AM: 39). In the final paragraph of the manifesto he says in summary that he is against “the 
dressed and oppressive social reality registered by Freud” (AM 53), suggesting that in the Pindorama 
(Indigenous society) oppression does not apply. 
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development. He accepts Freud’s role as an outstanding and revolutionary expounder of 
humans (as he jokingly mentions “Freud put an end to the mystery of Woman and to 
other horrors of printed psychology” (AM 6)), he uses Freud’s findings to develop his 
own theories, but refuses to accept the place reserved for the ‘primitive’ people within 


this scheme. 


The most widely known theory from “Totem und Tabu” is the description of an episode 
from ancient history in which sons kill their father to gain power. In literature less 
attention is usually given to the detail that, according to Freud, the sons devoured the 
body of their father and in this communal act both achieved his strength and shared the 


guilt. 


One day the expelled brothers joined forces, slew and ate the father, and thus put an end to the 
father horde. Together they dared and accomplished what would have remained impossible for 
them singly. Perhaps some advance in culture, like the use of a new weapon, had given them the 
feeling of superiority. Of course these cannibalistic savages ate their victim. This violent primal 
father had surely been the envied and feared model for each of the brothers. Now they 
accomplished their identification with him by devouring him and each acquired a part of his 
strength. The totem feast, which is perhaps mankind’s first celebration, would be the repetition and 
commemoration of this memorable, criminal act with which so many things began, social 


organization, moral restrictions and religion. (Freud 1913: 234) 


Freud devotes many pages to definitions and anthropological examples of both totem 
and taboo, mainly collected by James Frazer. The main point of divergence between the 
two in Freud’s analysis is the fact that the oldest and most important taboo prohibitions 
are the two basic laws of totemism, namely not to kill the totem animal and to avoid 
sexual intercourse with totem companions of the opposite sex (Freud 1913: 53). Freud 
deduces that the prohibitions against killing from one’s own tribe and incest are derived 
from this, and prior to this from the guilt the sons felt after killing and eating their 


father. 


Men would refuse to eat the particular animal or plant because it would be just like eating 
themselves. But occasionally they would be impelled to eat some of their totem in a ceremonial 
manner because they could thus strengthen their identification with the totem, which is the 


essential part of totemism. (AM 194) 


It is possible to deduce even just from these extracts what Oswald de Andrade meant by 


linking his project of anthropophagy to “the permanent transformation/transfiguration of 
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the Tabu into a totem”. Anthropophagy at first look seems to be a parallel or repetition 
of the cannibalist patricide Freud described, repeating the crime, transforming taboo 
into totem. In a way anthropophagy works in the opposite direction: while Freud 
describes how humankind has moved from Nature to Culture, de Andrade wants to take 
humans back towards the dominion of Nature. De Andrade later explained the process 


in simpler words: 


The metaphysical operation relating to an anthropophagic ritual is the transformation of taboo into 


totem. From the opposite value, to the wished value. '” (de Andrade 1972: 77) 


Under normal circumstances in societies that respect totem, people were forbidden to 
eat their totems. However, on specific ritual occasions, totem animals were sacrificed 
and shared among members of the community in an act in which eating together was 


literally a form of communion (Smith 1889)! 


. If, in a native community, someone 
does not eat the meat of a bear, claiming that ‘my grandpa was a bear, I should not eat 
him’, we can imply that this refusal comes from the undiscussed and elementary 
assumption that nobody would want to eat his human grandfather either. Thus we can 
assume that fellow men automatically fall under the abstinence taboo of the totem. And 
this is where the AM’s proposal to transform the taboo into a totem can be seen in the 
context of anthropophagy: to strengthen the community we have to overcome the taboos 


once in a while in a communion-like ritual. 


Beth Vinkler in her thorough analysis (1997) of the anthropophagic mother/other in the 
AM leaves the notorious patricide episode aside completely when disclosing the links 
between the ideas of Freud and the manifesto. Instead she stresses the association 
between the separation of Mother and Son and the rule of patriarchy with its symbolic 
language, sexual repression, and proprietary conflict. According to Vinkler for de 
Andrade the Mother is Brazil, and the Son is the native Brazilian, the natural man. The 


non-admittance of logic by the Brazilians stressed in the AM suggests the “near-perfect 


105 A operação metafisica que se liga ao rito antropofagico é a da tranformacao do tabu em totem. Do 
valor oposto, ao valor favorable. (My translation from Portuguese — M.P.) 


106 See more about the topic in “The Religion of the Semites” (1889), by William Robertson Smith. The 
book mostly concentrates on the main debate around totemism in the second half of the 19" century: 
whether the origin of religion could be related to totemism. Smith claimed they were related, Frazer 
opposed the idea and said that totemism belonged to the realms of magic. 
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pre-logical, pre-symbolic existence” (AM 105) of the natives. So, in Oswald’s praise of 
the Matriachate lies the condemnation of the separation of the Son’s conscious and 


subconscious, the consequence of the separation of Mother and Son. (Vinkler 1997:107) 


Vinkler reminds us (ibid.) that in psycholinguistic theory separation from the mother is 
marked by the emergence of language (AM 107). The marginalisation of symbolic 
language is surely a recurrent topic in the AM (see for example “We never had 


grammars.”) 


The Mother/Son union in the anthropophagic matriarchy blurs the distinction between self and 
Other, requires no “communication with an other,” and thus virtually eliminates symbolic 
language. (Vinkler 1997: 107) 


I would add that although the revival of the Matriarchate was the central aim of the 
utopian agenda presented in the manifesto, de Andrade probably did not consider it 


possible to come to a total reunion of the Mother and the Son. 


One of the brightest analysers of de Andrade’s philosophical views, a Brazilian scholar 
Benedito Nunes, suggests that anthropophagy was a metaphysical operation expressing 
a worldview that was common to the primitive phase of the whole of humankind 
(Nunes 1972: xliii). “One must depart from a profound atheism in order to arrive at the 
idea of God. But the Carib didn't need to. Because he had Guaraci.” (AM 40) For the 
‘savages’, sacredness was something hostile and estranged, like a supreme taboo; in the 
act of ritual devouring they managed to incorporate the alterity that was inaccessible 
even to their gods. Within this process they established a familiar coexistence with the 


gods on earth, as did the Tupi with their Guaracy and Jacy (ibid.: xxxiii). 


Casting a parallel glance at the European/Catholic way of dealing with the same 


questions we again arrive at the Communion. Freud saw it thus: 


At bottom, however, the Christian communion is a new setting aside of the father, a repetition of 
the crime that must be expiated. We see how well justified is Frazer’s dictum that “the Christian 
communion has absorbed within itself a sacrament which is doubtless far older than Christianity.” 
(255) 


From de Andrade’s manifesto we might now look at the sentence “The spirit refuses to 
conceive a spirit without a body” (AM 16) from a different perspective. It might be 


meant to undermine the logic of Catholicism gaining full power in the native 
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cosmography, or it could hint at the ritual consumption of Christ's body in the 
Communion, reminding us that the Catholics also need the body in order to conceive a 
spirit. The following sentences from the same paragraph make the first version — 
stressing the differences between ‘us’ and ‘them’ — more probable: “Need for the 
anthropophagous vaccine. To maintain our equilibrium, against meridian religions.” 
(AM 16) De Andrade proposes anthropophagy, consuming a body and thus a spirit, as a 
vaccination against the “religions of salvation”, mainly Christianity. If a society keeps 
up ritual anthropophagy, there is no need to leave the ‘primitivity’ totally aside and 
embrace civilisation with its vices, just as there is no need to cast away the old Tupi 


gods and embrace Catholicism. 


In the journal “Revista de Antropofagia” where the AM was published as the 
centrepiece of the first edition, there were many other articles about topics similar to 
those dealt with in the manifesto, some of them relating to psychology and psychiatry. 
De Andrade and his companions discussed Gestalttheorie and behavioural theories 
presented in the period, comparing them to anthropophagy. They considered the 
anthropophagic instinct to derive straight from the libido, being an organic and psychic 
bond uniting man and the land (Revista da Antropofagia, II phase, nr 1, 2, 4). Decades 
later de Andrade concludes that from this ‘organic and psychic bond’ the Orphic 
sentiment is being born, and is central to the religious worldview of the Brazilians of the 
AM (de Andrade 1954: 84). He writes about the ‘Orphic sentiment’ much later than 
writing the manifesto, in his memoires (1954) and essays from the 1940s and 50s, 
although in retrospect it adds to the understanding of the religious sentiment he tried to 
describe in the AM and which is dealt with further in Revista. ‘Orphic’ relates to the 
holiness of a life lived close to the Earth and to a deep sense of communion with other 
creatures; to the idea that life continues somewhere somehow after death, a dead person 
returns to the earth as an intimate friend and organic source of life (Doud 2004: 323). 
This description fits very well with the deeper sense of ritual anthropophagy: 


communion with fellows, continuity despite death, closeness to nature. 


3.5. Digesting Patriarchy 


Susan Bary concludes the main claim of “Totem und Tabu” and de Andrade’s attitude 


towards it: 
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[S]hift from "totemistic" to "taboo" systems of morality and religion consolidated paternal 
authority as the cornerstone of culture. Subjects of the taboo system are "civilized" because they 
have internalized the paternal rule. Oswald's advocacy of totemistic cannibalism, then, constitutes 


a rejection of patriarchy and the culture of the (Portuguese) "fathers”. (Bary 1991: 45) 


This is a very short summary of the theoretical explanations the author of the AM has 
put down himself in a systematic essay explaining the intuitive model of anthropophagy 


in retrospect. “A Crise da Filosofia Messianica”’”” 


(1950) is a thesis presented as part of 
his candidacy to a Philosophy professorship at the University of São Paulo, the attempt 
of an older writer to go back to the most successful project from his youth and to 
establish himself again, now with different means. It is not philosophically as sound and 
whole as intended and does not recapture the sharpness of his two manifestoes, but 
some parts help us explain the meaning of the AM, which came to the same ideas in a 


concise and eclectic form. 


The analysis in “A Crise” helps us see the dichotomy of ‘us’ and ‘them’ of the AM 
explained above in a slightly different light. In “A Crise” de Andrade shows the 
development of two cultures, two huge organic forms that form the cycle of history: the 
Matriarchate and the Patriarchate. He borrows the form of analysis from Hegel, 
showing how in a dialectic movement first comes the thesis of the Matriarchate, then 
the antithesis of Patriarchate. In the last phase, integrating primitive life with 
civilisation, we get a Matriarchal society in the era of machines and technology (de 


Andrade 1972: 79). 


The qualities attributed to ‘them’ as constructed in the AM join this under the heading 
of Patriarchate. Actually this not only refers to the ‘others’, the Europeans, but also to 
the patriarchal elements that had already been imported into Brazil. The Patriarchate of 
de Andrade is the socio-historical schema of civilisation. In peripheral countries like 
Brazil it has, throughout the centuries, become manifest, socially and politically through 
repressive colonial government and in the religious field through Catechism. These two 


are both ridiculed and protested against in the AM. 


The other, positive group, the one I called the ‘our’-group in my analysis of the AM, 


107 «The Crisis of Messianic Philosophy” has not been translated into English. 
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could also be named the Matriarchate, a mythic schema of primitive life. "S According 
to de Andrade’s worldview, which positions the Matriarchate as the positive example of 
a society, the rupture of primitive society took place at the time when man ceased to eat 
his fellow man and instead started to enslave him (de Andrade 1972: 81). The absence 
of the catharsis of ritual anthropophagy was the cause of the trauma of guilt taking over 
(the power of the Father turning into the Superego, as Freud has explained 1t), the 
coercive and inhibiting new order taking people away from the pleasure principle 
(Nunes 1972: xliv). This explanation seems to say that for de Andrade the central reason 
for the violent end of union between humans was the absence of anthropophagy, not so 
much the separation of Mother and Son as proposed by Beth Vinkler in the previous 
subchapter. But then again de Andrade mentions (1972: 90) that the climax of the 
Patriarchate is described in “Hamlet” as the vengeance of a son against an adulterous 
mother. These two explanations probably would not exclude each other for de Andrade 
as in his view the union of Mother and Son and anthropophagy both belong to the 


golden era of the Matriarchate that should be reactivated. 


In “A Crise da Filosofia Messianica” (1950) de Andrade also writes about the messianic 
and matriarchal Weltanschauung. These two worldviews are correspondingly related to 
the Patriarchate and Matriarchate, although the overlay is not absolute. An excellent 
overview of the two is given in the book’s introduction by Benedito Nunes. The 
messianic worldview puts one class to rule others through a State, similarly to what 
Superego does in one person, uniting the authority of God and father into the colonial 
government. Messianic thought is first brought to Brazil by the Jesuits, who use the 
superstructure of a society with such supporting elements as private property defended 
by the law, a monogamous family, monotheistic religion. De Andrade stresses that 
private property isolates a person from others (de Andrade 1972: 143). The religions of 


salvation and the philosophies of transcendence translate the paternalist doctrines of the 


108 When talking about Matriarchate it is important to note that, when Oswald de Andrade described and 
idealised it both in the manifesto of 1928 and in his philosophic essay of 1950, he went against the 
knowledge of the anthropologists of his times as no scientist has proved that matrilinear families were 
common in Tupi or other Amerindian tribes. Thus the references to the Matriarchate should be considered 
more on the symbolic/psychoanalytic level. 
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state into practise.” 


For de Andrade the matriarchal Weltanschauung means solidarity with nature and 
between individuals, without the false ideology of a superstructure, with the elements of 
maternal law, common property of land, open society without classes and with minimal 
repression (Nunes 1972: xliv-xlvi). De Andrade also mentions in “A Crise” that one of 
the remaining signals of matriarchal culture in Brazil is the importance of “alterity” — 
meaning empathy with the other, a way of seeing the other in yourself (de Andrade 
1972: 141). Here again is the link to consuming human bodies (that is at first attempt 
difficult to grasp for our minds, blocked by taboo), as the main spiritual idea of 


anthropophagy has always been dissolving alterity to the extreme. 


De Andrade explains the importance of messianism in a patriarchate claiming that 
without an idea of a future life it would be difficult for Man to bear his condition as a 
slave (1972: 81). He shows leisure as the basis of all religions. Now, with technical, 
social and political progress we are in an era when, just as Aristotle pronounced, 
machines do the work and man leaves his state of slavery to enter the Era of Leisure 
(ibid.: 83). The picture of the utopian new era painted in the AM, the new matriarchate 
is also the era of leisure with a right to free time for everybody to practise laziness, “the 


mother of fantasy, invention and love” (ibid.). 


From this contrast between leisure and work/business (in Portuguese: ocio vs negocio) 
resistance to Western religion also arises. De Andrade claims Christ, the son of a 
carpenter, to be the first working/proletarian god (1972: 83). After the breakaway from 
the Matriarchate the class that came to dominate was the priesthood (in Portuguese 
sacerdocio) (ibid.: 81). With sacer, meaning “sacred” in Latin (sagrado or sacro in 
Portuguese) and ocio meaning ‘leisure’ both in Latin and Portuguese, de Andrade 
explains the etymology of sacerdocio as the leisure consecrated to God (ibid.: 82) -- the 
mediators of God received leisure in this life, others get it in the supreme world (ibid.: 
158). De Andrade opposed the Reformation, calling it “an arid and unhuman concept 
that Brazilians are definitely opposing” (ibid.: 153). The Protestant/capitalist work ethic 
certainly represents nec-otium rather than otium leisure. A Matriarchate, the utopian 


ideal picture de Andrade depicts for Brazil, would guarantee the right of leisure to every 


10 Oswald de Andrade, who abruptly turned to Marxism in the 1930s, is very disappointed in Marxism by 
1950 and includes the dictatorship of the proletariat in the Soviet Union as an example of such a 
paternalist state (de Andrade 1972: 119). 
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man, as most of the work would be done by machines. 


The main thesis presented in “A Crise” is that the messianic philosophy that has 
suffered a few successive crises is ready to disappear and give room to a new, 
anthropophagic culture whose function is to reintegrate the primitive structures of the 
Matriarchate into the industrialised and technological society. De Andrade believed that 
the conditions of the industrial society itself introduce the negation of the Patriarchate 


and its messianic culture. (Nunes 1979: 63) 


3.6. Digesting European modernist aesthetics 


Despite de Andrade’s critical and ambivalent relationship with European cultural 
models the AM certainly contains strong influences from the avant-garde manifestoes of 
the first decades of the 20th century. Oswald de Andrade visited Paris several times 
during the 1910s and 20s, met people connected with the avant-garde movements and 
became immersed in the bohemian atmosphere of the era. His Brazilian biographers 
have considered his strongest influence to have come from Europe of this period: 
Marinetti, Picasso, Braque, Leger, Jacob, German expressionism, Tzara, Picabia, 
Apollinaire, Breton, cubo-futurism and the constructivism of Mayakovski and others 


(Fonseca 1990: 130). 


Contact with those avant-gardists or their texts inspired him to initiate change back at 
home too, although simple import of ‘ready-made’ ideas was out of question. Instead he 
used European experiences as an input or ferment that would process the realities of 
Brazil in innovative ways. The ambience experienced in Paris gave him courage to call 
his companions in Sao Paulo to arms against the old and somewhat petrified Academy 
of Letters and the values it presented. The literary critic Alredo Bosi has highlighted 
that the knowledge of free verse and contacts with cubism and futurism helped the local 
modernists to create a new sensibility and produce the works of aesthetic rupture of the 


first half of the 1920s in Brazil (Bosi 2003b: 211). 


To better assess the similarities and divergences between the AM and the European 
avant-garde that help to shape the context of its birth, it would be best to compare some 
texts of similar format. I will mainly concentrate on the first futurist manifesto, the 


Manifesto of Futurism by Filippo Marinetti (1909), the first “Dada Manifesto” by Hugo 
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Ball (1912), the “Dada Manifesto” by Tristan Tzara (1918), the “Dada Cannibal 
Manifesto” by Francis Picabia (1920) and the “Manifesto of Surrealism” by André 
Breton (1924)!!º. There are tens of more texts that might qualify for comparison but the 
choice has been made either because of de Andrade’s strong contact with the text — for 
example he is known to have read and been strongly influenced by Marinetti’s 
manifesto during his 1912 trip to Europe, and to have been even more inspired by the 
later French modernist texts (Schnapp, Rocha, Cezar 1996: 126); or for its obvious 
impact upon the ideas or central metaphor of the AM — as is the case with Picabia’s text. 
Some ideas from the painter Salvador Dali will be discussed, not his Yellow Manifesto 
(1928) as this came too late to influence de Andrade, but as Dali used cannibalism as a 
metaphor characterising Surrealism, his view needs introducing here too. Some 


Brazilian scholars have also noted elements of cubism in the AM.!"! 


Futurism made its powerful entrance into the mind of the Brazilian public in the 1910s 
and 20s, not so much for what it was, but more as a code word carrying generally 
negative connotations about some European folly that young Brazilian bohemians 
wanted to imitate. Oswald brought the text of the first futurist manifesto from Paris to 
Sao Paulo in 1912 and introduced it to his comrades. From then on the name ‘futurists’ 
was stuck to the group for years, even if they made an effort to distance themselves 


from it.!!2 


110 AJ] texts of the manifestoes are available online. 


1 The influence of cubism is more notable in the style and form of the AM, for example fragmentation 
vs order and the use of the abstract and the symbolic. Brazilian scholars have analysed the cubist 
influence on Oswald de Andrade’s work, but found more of it in his poetry. Haroldo de Campos (1978: 
50) suggested that his primitive sensibility and the poetics of concreteness are quite similar to the 
European cubists, inspired by the elementary geometry of black art. Mario de Andrade also suggested that 
Oswald’s style has to do with montage, which he had learned from arts and cinema (cit. in Campos 1978: 
21). 


“2 Mario de Andrade was critical of Italian futurism from the beginning. When Oswald called him 
respectfully O meu poeta futurista (My futurist poet) in a book review (“Jornal de Comercio” SP 
27.05.1921), Mario was not happy about it at all. Less than a year later, a month after Modern Art Week 
Oswald warned people against seeing any futurist influence on local modernism (Brito 1971: 214). 


Futuristas de São Paulo, personalissimos e independientes nao só dos dogmazinhos do marinetismo 
como mesmo de qualquer outro jogo mesquinho. Futuristas, apenas porque tendiamos para um futuro 
construtor, em oposição a decadencia melodramatica do passado de que nao queriamos depender. 
(Boaventura 2000: 26) “The futurists of São Paulo are highly individual and independent not only of the 
little dogmas of marinetismo but also from any other stingy game. Futurists, only as we work for a 
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When Marinetti made a lecture tour in Brazil in 1926 he was extremely popular among 
the crowds, but literary critics expressed shame that a fascist thinker had established 
contact with the Brazilian literary elite (Schnapp, Rocha,Cezar 1996: 106). Actually it 
was the second echelon of writers who went to greet Marinetti. Mario de Andrade, the 
undisputed leader of Brazilian modernism by that time, remained very critical. He did 
not go to the lecture in Rio to avoid the image of attending the audience of a European 
master; he also criticised the commercial tricks Marinetti had mastered (ibid.: 126). In 
Sao Paulo Mario finally did meet Marinetti and presented his book inscribed “to the 
futurist agitator” (ibid.). Oswald de Andrade was less critical of Marinetti and imitated 
some of his self-promotion strategies, for example provoking audience intervention in 
1922 at Modern Art Week. He could have been the mediator between Brazilian 
modernism and Italian futurism, but he was away in Europe during Marinetti’s 1926 


tour (ibid.: 125). 


As for the content of the famous 11 articles of the Manifesto of Futurism (MF) of 1909, 
many of its messages were shared by the AM but developed further. Futurism was part 
of the general trend of the modernist rationalisation of disruption, which inspired 
Brazilian modernists to advocate disruption in their own society. Marinetti wanted to 
prove the existence of a dynamic Italian intellectual class who opposes the outdated 
ways of the local literary establishment, its “pensive immobility, ecstasy, and sleep” 
(MF art 3, Marinetti 1909). The AM expresses the same opposition, although in a more 
subtle and ironic way, making fun of canonical Romantic novels in passing. In the AM 


de Andrade definitely does not concentrate on attacking the old literary system!" 


, at 
least in the contents of the text, as the MF does. However, the AM does fight the war 


against literary norms using the form. 


The more general fight against cultural and moral immobility was taken to the AM. "We 
want to demolish museums and libraries, fight morality, feminism and all opportunist 


and utilitarian cowardice" (MF art 10). De Andrade was concerned with imposed moral 


constructive future, opposing the melodrama of the past that we do not want to depend upon.” (My 
translation — M.P.) 


113 Tn Oswald de Andrade’s earlier manifesto “Manifesto do Pau-Brasil” (1924) literature and language 
are much more openly the object than in AM. The focus is a bit different than in the “Manifesto of 
Futurism” though, “Pau-Brasil” is concentrating more on the center-periphery relations of the literary 
system (“we need poetry of export”) and the wish of a periphery to reform language norms. 
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norms''* but did not raise his sword against feminism — on the contrary, by praising 
Matriarchy he saw the role of women in society as essential. The closest parallel from 
the AM to the first part of the sentence above would be: “Against the Conservatories 
and speculative tedium” (AM 37). On a more generalised level a powerful claim “Down 
with all the importers of canned consciousness” (AM 10) also fits the same discourse. 
The last two excerpts exemplify the difference between the AM and its European 
counterparts, or between Brazilian and European modernism. Even if they sometimes 
oppose similar elements, the avant-garde of a central country fights against relicts of its 
own culture, while in periphery the imported nature or in some cases even the absence 


(“we never had”) of the outdated elements add to the complexity of the conflict. 


The two manifestoes, appropriately to their time of writing, share the somewhat naive 
affirmation of a future improving radically thanks to technology. The Italian manifesto 
concentrates on the concrete symbols of the technological progress: “a racing car whose 
hood is adorned with great pipes, like serpents of explosive breath” (MF art 4), “the 
vibrant nightly fervor of arsenals and shipyards blazing with violent electric moons”, 
factories, bridges, steamers, locomotives and planes (MF art 11). In the AM technology 
receives less exposure in only one paragraph, and even that can be interpreted with 
some irony: “The determination of progress by catalogues and television sets. Only 
machinery. And blood transfusers.” (AM 31) A more important expression of the AM’s 
approach to technological progress is in the figure of the ‘technologised barbarian’ (AM 
12), a concept informed by the theories of Hermann Keyserling'º in which the dialectic 
synthesis of European technological advances is attached to Indigenous heritage. This 
treatment of the topic of technology can be generalised to the AM’s relationship with 
the Manifesto of Futurism and its values, which are used as just one of the ingredients in 
de Andrade’s vision for Brazil. As the debate about alternative modernisation had 
problematised the notion of ‘progress’ for Brazilian modernists, de Andrade’s 


scepticism about futurist technological optimism is quite understandable. He had to 


114 This aspect of AM is analysed in section 3.6 of the thesis. 


15 Hermann Keyserling (1880-1946) was a Baltic German philosopher born as a hereditary count in 
Kônnu, Estonia into a family who had long lived and owned estates in the area. His work was very 
popular in the 1920s both in Europe and the Americas. In 1932 his book Siidamerikanische Meditationen 
was simultanously published in German, and in English translation under the title South American 
Meditations on Hell and Heaven in the Soul of Man by Harper and Brothers in NY and Jonathan Cape in 
London. 
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build his own utopia, using the local material and reversing the progress narrative. 
Alfredo Bosi compares futurism and anthropophagy, finding that both tended to fuse 
techniques and instinct. For Marinetti, poetry should be conceived as a violent assault, 


and in AM the Carib instinct and machinery unite for power (Bosi 2003b: 220). 


The two manifestoes differ in the importance attributed to the human actor. Although 
the futurists chant: “We want to hymn the man at the wheel” (MF 5), this man becomes 
part of the machine and forfeits anything human about him. The man in control of 
progress is aggressive, courageous and revolting (MF 2), war and destruction are 
glorified (MF 9). As a contrast, in the AM humans (not only man, in matriarchy women 
are shown as focal instead) are definitely the masters of technology. Here the human 
places higher in the hierarchy and technology is less glorified, as the final aim of taming 


the machines is to provide leisure for humans. 


As for the AM’s stand on war, it is also more ambivalent than the futurist ardour. On 
one hand the AM wants a “Caraiba revolution” and pleads for the “unification of all 
productive revolts for the progress of humanity” (AM 11), but these revolts were 
symbolic and actual violence was never glorified. We must also note that for Europe, 
war was a close reality, although the young Brazilian authors over the ocean did not feel 
the First World War directly. In the Futurist Manifesto the social context was aggressive 
socialist and nationalist feelings. For Tzara’s and Breton’s manifestoes it was the close 
memory of a very bloody war. As for the more general level of aggression in the AM, I 
would argue that it is very low. The difficulty in linking anthropophagy to harmony lies 


in the head of the reader, not in the text. 


The two manifestoes share the feeling of placing themselves into an important point in 
history. “We stand on the last promontory of the centuries!” declares the MF (art 8). 
The AM is not so grand about it, but the sense of the end of history as we know it is 
present there too. The revolt is not global and absolute, but directed against the colonial 
system: “Down with the histories of Man that begin at Cape Finisterre” (AM 30). The 
AM does not want to demolish the whole of time and space, but rather only the 
historical events and dates imposed from the centre: “The undated world. Unrubrified. 


Without Napoleon. Without Caesar.” (AM 30) 


In comparing the form of the two manifestoes we find perhaps even closer similarities 


than in content. The MF is extremely minimalistic with no unnecessary words included. 
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The tenses are future and present. Only once is past used, significantly to say that Time 
(and Space) died yesterday. The AM is a much longer text and thus not so total in its 
minimalism, but the style is similarly concrete, and sometimes exceeds the MF in its 
brevity. The AM leaves an even stronger impression of a rattling machine-gun than the 
MF: it consists of many phrases without verbs, extremely short sentences, lists. The 
aggression that the futurists demanded from literature is intensely present in the AM, in 
its rhythm and sentence structure. The word contra (against) is used 18 times in the 
manifesto; in most cases, 15 times, it starts a sentence, contradicting the traditions of 
written text and making the AM sound like a protesting crowd shouting their demands. 
This effect gets lost in the English translation used in this thesis, where “against” 
remains in the text only 7 times, 2 of them starting a sentence, the rest having been 
changed to “down with”, thus diluting the impact of the repetition of contra throughout 
the original. Repetition is another element that makes the AM’s form perhaps even 
more futurist than the futurist manifesto itself, as it creates “the feverish insomnia” that 
the MF demands of literature (art 3). Certain phrases crop up again and again, like a 
chorus (“Joy is the proof by nines.” AM 44, 49), and “routes” is repeated seven times in 


a row (AM 20), etc. 


Regarding the content and the artistic principles guiding the AM, there seem to be some 
similarities with the manifestoes of European Dadaists, especially in their opposition to 
rationalism. Hugo Ball’s first manifesto (1912) was still a little vague about the nature 
of this opposition, wanting to get rid of “everything nice and right, moralistic and 
Europeanised” (note here an obvious parallel to the AM’s revolt against morals and 
European values) and concentration of the fight onto the level of language, aiming to 


liberate the word (Ball 1912). 
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Tzara’s manifesto (1918) stated more clearly: “I hate common sense”, “in principle I am 
against manifestoes, as I am against principles”, “I hate slimy objectivity, and harmony, 
the science that considers that everything is always in order,” “I am against systems”, 
“Logic is always false.” The AM, even if not expressing the same positions with so 
many statements, is, as a whole, definitely anti-rational and intuitive. The surprising 
connections, phrases and segments that deny one orthodox interpretation, untraditional 
syntax and style all lead to deliberate irrationality. De Andrade also mentions the “pre- 
logical mentality” of the Indigenous peoples (AM 10) and once states quite clearly and 
with pride: “But we never permitted the birth of logic among us.” (AM 14) The lack of 
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logical rationale among “us” is certainly not seen as a deficiency — it neither prevents 
nor enables the more important things such as social harmony and the science of 


distribution. 


“Down with the reversible world, and against objectified ideas. Cadaverized. The stop 
of thought that is dynamic.” (AM 19) pursues a similar opposition to rationalism 
through criticism of objectivity. Here is another link to Tzara’s manifesto in which 
objectivity as an aim is intensely criticised and even declared impossible. Tzara 
concentrated on art, de Andrade conceptualised the principles of art and literature more 
in his “Pau-Brasil Manifest” and less in the AM, but the preference for spontaneity and 
individuality continues in the AM and unites it with Dada. Dadaists opposed objectivity 
in giving meaning to art, saying that meaning or beauty can only happen subjectively. 
The AM does not directly address this topic, but its form supports the Dadaist belief. 
Mario de Andrade has described Oswald’s style as anti-illusionist, short rapid passages 
without pre-codified reactions that expect the reader to participate in the creative 
process (de Campos 1978: 21). Mario wrote about Oswald’s poetry, but I would expand 
this description fully to the AM as well. 


Tzara writes: “We don’t accept any theories. We’ve had enough of the cubist and 
futurist academies: laboratories of formal ideas.” The AM paragraph 47: “We are 
concretists. Ideas take charge, react, and burn people in public squares. Let's get rid of 
ideas and other paralyses.” There are couple of ways to interpret this paragraph, but in 
the light of the parallel above we might read into it criticism of violence promoted either 
more concretely by the futurists or on a wider scale by most movements that make it 
possible to use violence against people under the cover of some ideology. The AM is 


against violence for ideological reasons. 


When comparing different Dadaist texts by looking at the title, the most obvious 
influence seem to come to the AM from the “Dada Cannibal Manifesto” written by 
Francis Picabia in 1920. Picabia was a French artist and poet who moved between 
Cubism, Dadaism and Surrealism, and was closest to Marcel Duchamp and Tristan 
Tzara. His manifesto was publicly read out by André Breton in March 1920. The same 
year Picabia founded a magazine called Cannibale with the aim of uniting all Dadaist 


tendencies, although it survived only two issues. 


Picabia’s Dadaist period falls into the last years of Dadaism when, after the Swiss 
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constructive, New York alternative and Berlin political Dada, it diminished into 
negativity and nihilism (Hopkins 2003). Picabia’s “Cannibal Manifesto” is not too 
strong as a written text, it probably had much more force as a performance, in which 
Breton insulted the audience claiming that their hopes, paradises, idols, politics, artists, 
heroes and religions were nothing (Picabia 1920: 19). The message and style combined 
remind me more of some parts of Mario de Andrade’s poem “Ode ao burgues” (1922) 
in which he insults the bourgeoisie, than any of Oswald’s texts. In the style of the AM 
we might notice the vague similarity that many sentences start with contra, and some 
irrationality in the structure might lead one to suspect nihilism. However, textual 
analysis gives us quite a coherent and non-nihilist, even optimistic message. The biggest 
overlap between the two manifestoes lies in the titles, where the metaphor of 
cannibalism is used in both cases. Cannibalism was a hot topic in the avant-garde circles 
of Paris in the 1920s, used both as a symbol of primitivism inspiring modernist art and 
at a metaphorical level. Most probably Oswald did pick the idea up from here, whether 
from Picabia’s manifesto, journal or some other text. He obviously took the term over in 


an anthropophagic way, eating, digesting and transforming it into its new context. 


In addition to these similarities, the Dada manifestoes and the AM have many other 
focuses that they do not share, or even areas of slight contradiction. It is hard to say if 
de Andrade took any of the elements described above from these texts or was simply 
following the spirit of time. The author himself insists on his originality and 
independence of Dadaism when reacting to the criticism of his contemporary writer 
Tristão de Athayde. De Andrade writes that he is absolutely not interested in the work 
of Tzara, Picabia or Breton, that he was introduced to Francis Picabia, but that he did 
not find him interesting enough. However, it is proven that he was at least well 


informed about the main texts of all three. (Fonseca 1990: 181) 


Some of the influences flowing between European and Brazilian modernisms worked in 
different directions or were simultaneously multidirectional. A good example of this is 
Oswald de Andrade’s connection to a Swiss/French modernist author Blaise Cendrars 
and his work. The two men met in Paris in 1923, became very close friends and in 1924 
Cendrars made a long trip to Brazil (Roig 1984). They were together when de Andrade 


wrote his “Pau-brasil poetry” collection (1925), while based on his own travel 
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impressions Cendrars wrote his “Documentaires” poetry collection''®. Oswald de 
Andrade wrote later, in 1949, that aesthetically their modernist visions coincided one- 
hundred percent, and Cendrars also wrote poetry of pau-brasil”. But as “the 
primitivism that in France seemed like exotism, in Brazil was just primitivism”, 
Andrade decided to “make poetry of export and not of import, based on our geographic, 
historic and social ambience” (cit. in Campos 1978: 35-36). Campos adds that if 
Cendrars” camera was that of an excursionist, Oswald had one more dispositive, that of 
critical vision, allowing him to add contradictions of Brazilian reality that were not seen 
on the superficial level (Campos 1978: 39). This example is not a perfect generalisation 
of the character of the relationship between European and Brazilian modernism because 
in a way the logic is reversed here: a poet from the centre came to the periphery and 
based his work on the local reality. But the mechanism of the critical layer being added 
by a Brazilian writer as a consequence of his different social context, especially in light 
of ‘primitivism’, is valid. I would argue it also applies on a wider scale to the AM when 


seen against the background of possibly influencing texts from European modernism. 


With André Breton and other influential French Surrealists the AM shares an interest 
in the theories of Freud, especially anything concerning the unconscious. Both the 
Surrealist Manifesto and the AM are against logic and praise irrationalism, although 
they do so through somewhat different means. De Andrade pays his tribute to 
Surrealism in the AM but also lets the reader know that this is already a bygone phase in 
Brazil, claiming the Indigenous during the Golden Age already had Surrealism (AM 
25). In the next paragraph he cites an example of a Tupi-Guarani verse allegedly using 
surreal language. He sees Surrealism as a positive historical phase of Brazilian 
development: “Montaigne. Natural man. Rousseau. From the French Revolution to 
Romanticism, to the Bolshevik Revolution, to the Surrealist Revolution and 
Keyserling's technicized barbarian. We push onward.” (12) Here he mentions 
‘Surrealism’ for the second time in the manifesto (neither futurism nor Dada are 
mentioned at all), although this could simply come from the fact that this was the 
modernist current of the Europe of 1928, the others having faded a few years 


previously. In this paragraph we can already see that the AM’s answer to future 


116 First published with the title "Kodak" in 1924 


17 Pau-brasil is Brazilwood, type of wood that was the most valuable export article from Brazil in the 


beginning of colonisation and that probably gave name to the whole country. 
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accusations of plagiarism would be that it is the way of anthropophagy to devour, digest 
and move on. Basically the same thing was said already with “I am only concerned with 


what is not mine. Law of Man. Law of the anthropophagi.” (AM 5) 


The European Surrealist artist who gave most meaning to the metaphor of cannibalism 
was Salvador Dali, who proposed to name the whole surreal turn ‘cannibalism’. If, in 
the 1920s many Parisian Dadaists and Surrealists had used it as a catchphrase, then Dali 
gave the metaphor of cannibalism its content and turned it into an artistic and systematic 
civilisation program (Subirats 2000: 525). He declared it his goal to turn aesthetic 
Surrealism into edible Surrealism and claimed that the most suitable food of his times 
was Surrealism. He suggested a cannibalist program to be an alternative to fascism 
(ibid.: 526). Haim Finkelstein writes in his study about the art and writings of Dali 
(1996) how the artist declared Chirico a Surrealist on the basis that the artichokes in his 
paintings are edible, and that art noveau was nothing but the first edible houses. About 
his own works he understood in retrospect that some of them were cannibalistic and 
some played with the idea of a father threatening to castrate his son — the former taking 
the form of a meat ball on the painting. Another example is the painting “Cannibalism 
on objects” in which a person eats human meat coming out of a shoe. Dali noticed in 
retrospect the obsessive and significant presence of comestible elements, intestinal 
metaphors, or of constituents subjected to physical conditions that make them to some 


degree digestible in his own paintings. (Finkelstein 1996) 


Salvador Dali is one of the few famous European modernist artists who put deeper 
thought into cannibalism with its possible metaphorical meanings. His thoughts did not 
take exactly the same shape as Oswald de Andrade’s, although he did broaden the 
metaphor in a possible social direction (cannibalism as alternative to fascism). Among 
his paintings there are also some examples that could be interpreted as dissolution of the 
‘other’ with the means of eating a human — for example “Autumn Cannibalism” (1936- 
7), in which two figures devour each other. The AM was certainly not influenced by 
Dali’s ideas about cannibalism, as they came afterwards, and Dali joined the Surrealists 


in 1930. 


Since the 1970s there has been a debate about the originality of the AM in light of the 
examples of European avant-garde manifestoes in Brazil. The first ardent critic of the 
AM's originality was Heitor Martins, who in his article “Canibais Europeus e 


Antropófagos Brasileiros” (“European Cannibals and Brazilian Anthropophagi‘) (1968) 
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identified the “principle veins of antropofagia as being futurism, Dadaism and 
Surrealism”, nearly accusing Oswald de Andrade of plagiarism, or at least of a lack of 
originality (1968: 10). Benedito Nunes answered that identification of possible 
influence cannot be an end in itself, and if concentrating only on that, the extremely 
wide reflective potential of the AM remains undiscovered (Nunes 1979: 36). João 
Rocha backs Nunes, saying that for example Picabia in his manifesto and journal (1920) 
used the metaphor very differently from the AM, through its polemical connotation to 
sacrifice, which was discussed a lot in France after the First World War. He added that 
one could cite infinite examples of earlier uses of the metaphor, for example a factory 
production centre turning into a huge mouth eating the workers in Fritz Lang’s film 
“Metropolis” (1926) or Paul Valery’s reflections (1924-1927) about nothing being more 
original than feeding oneself on others, including his famous sentence about the lion 
consisting of assimilated meat. However, according to Rocha the anguish of influence 
should give place to the recognition of the productivity of influence; a strong poet 
should not negate what came before him, but approve of the earlier developments 


(Ruffinelli, Rocha 2011: 655-6). 


Some literary critics see the only meeting point between the AM and European 
modernist manifestoes in both side’s opposition of rationalism. For example Alfredo 
Bosi describes the general development simply, as follows: Brazilian modernists did not 
tolerate the way parnasianists handled rustic life, so they replaced it with a more radical 
and romantic primitivism and there they met with the European irrationalism (Bosi 
2003b: 216). He adds that if in the France of 1920 to be revolutionary in literature 
meant to liquidate classical national literature and to dive into the depths of the 
unconscious, then in Brazil it meant to liberate the poem of metrics and prose from 
scholarly rituals to explore the legendary Tupi—Brazilian unconscious. The divide there 


and here meant to search for an eternal present. (Ibid.: 218) 


Sergio Bellei began the debate, and was very critical of the Brazilian critics’ (namely of 
Nunes and de Campos) defence of the position that the AM was not drawing much from 
its European counterparts: “the passionate attempts to highlight in Andrade the radical 
and revolutionary aspects of the anthropophagic movement”, as Bellei puts it (1998: 
95). He believes that this results in excessive reductiveness, a “repression of historical 
continuity”, and does not allow analysis of the manifesto in its broader historical 


context of a cultural practice aimed at displacing frontiers (ibid.). He goes on to 
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introduce the othering process conducted by the label ‘cannibal’, citing William Arens’s 
problematisation''®. He claims that both Picabia’s “Dada Cannibal Manifesto” and the 
AM are “emancipatory performances motivated by a crisis of identity” and that 
“cannibalism is being used as a complex strategy to both produce frontiers and deny 
them.” I totally agree with him here, this vocabulary is a valid option when analysing 
the manifestoes, although I do not see much value in his claim that attaching a larger or 
smaller role to the influence on the AM of Picabia’s manifesto alters the ways of 


analysing the AM’s meaning-producing mechanisms. 


Eduardo Subirats has highlighted that euro-centric criticism has long claimed 
anthropophagy to be the heir of futurism and Surrealism, a translation of the French and 
Italian avant-garde with a tropical Portuguese accent (Subirats 2000: 526). He agrees 
that there are influences and that they move in both directions. However, in the most 
important points, in its political and philosophical premises, the AM is totally different. 
There is no futurist cult of machine and industry or overestimation of anything new, on 
the contrary, old is valued; in addition to which, the AM lacks a desire for simulacra 
and the virtuality of Surrealism. The dynamics that required intense struggle and 
upheaval for the Surrealists were found in abundance and with calm from the Indigenes 
by Oswald. If in the European avant-garde there was a lot of opposition or even the 
elimination of history, then in the AM the focus was on reconstructing cultural memory 
and the recreation of a new nonaggressive relationship between nature and civilisation 


on the basis of symbols and knowledge (ibid.). 


Haroldo de Campos has written (1978: 33) that just as Dada in Europe was critical and 
de-sacralising, so was anthropophagy, although as Brazil was a country in 
transformation from a latifundium system to industrialisation, this critical function fell 
into the context of a different discussion there, between lettered consciousness and a 
new discussion that raised oral spontaneity and so-called ‘barbarism’ to a value. Here 
we get into the discussion about ‘misplaced ideas’ (Schwartz 1992), or rather I would 
suggest ‘replaced ideas’. Just as some postcolonial seemingly universal theories about 
the functioning of ‘hybridity’ are probably quite informed by the specific historical 
background of the country of research, and their projection onto Brazilian reality shows 


some similarities, but also many interesting differences, opening up interesting alleys 


18 See Chapter 3 of this thesis for an overview of the same topic. 
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for analysis, so too is the case with European modernist ideas landing in Brazil. As 
these ideas fall into an extremely different historical, social and cultural context, they 
produce totally different results. If these differences between the social contexts are not 
taken into account by the creator of the text, the result might be comical and justify the 
label ‘misplaced idea’, but if they are intensely acknowledged, problematised and put 
into a spotlight such as the AM, the result of using some European influences in a 
different context ends up creating a new vision that can be even more multi-layered and 


full of meanings than the source of those influences. 


3.7. Preliminary Conclusions 


The last part of this chapter, the comparison of the AM with some European modernist 
manifestoes brought out an interesting additional binary opposition: that of intuition and 
rationality. Oswald de Andrade is definitely very intuitive when drawing his picture of 
Brazil: the manifesto is a piece of art using poetic language and many of its phrases or 
sentences work on an associative level, like poetry. The critique of rationalism and 
objectivity is thus presented at the level of the message (against ‘canned ideas’, etc.), 
but also in style and form. The opposition to rationalism through criticism of objectivity 
was central in Dadaist manifestoes and more general scepticism toward poor rationality 
unites the AM and the European modernist manifestoes. This opposition places the 
authors of these manifestos in the position of critics of Enlightenment values, the belief 
in progress, and objective science. In the case of the European modernists this means 
criticizing their own tradition; coming from a Brazilian author from the midst of identity 
debates this criticism also operates as a critique of colonial discourse. The implicit 
message might be: Europeans may choose to be rational in all they do, if they so please, 
but that does not imply that the rest of the world, including Brazilians, need to copy that 


behaviour. 


The analysis conducted in this chapter reveals the dichotomous structure of Brazilian 
society as painted by Andrade. The AM’s positioning in relation to colonial discourse 
became more visible in the analysis of the author’s attempt to reverse the Western 
progress narrative. One layer of interpretation is quite simple and straightforward: our 
alternative view of history does not show Europe as the beginning and centre of 


everything, from our perspective the centre is here, in Pindorama — Brazil. 
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Several dichotomies used in the AM were made manifest in analysis, most importantly 
that of ‘us’ and ‘them’. The question remains as to whether the ‘us’ of the manifesto is a 
static or a dynamic one, and what exactly changes in ‘us’ after communion with the 


other? 


In the light of the findings of contemporary social and human sciences we might ask 1f 
binary oppositions should be used at all to describe a peripheral society. Wouldn’t any 
writer (de Andrade in this case) or any scholar researching these societies by drawing 
out those binary oppositions make a contribution to inventing, constructing and 
empowering them? Even if Andrade at times inverts these oppositions (as shown in 2.3: 
The reversal of the progress narrative in the AM), perhaps one could claim that even 
that enforces the dichotomies and thus undermines a coherent Brazilian identity that 
should be free of any binary structure and dependence on European ideas? Gilroy 
(1992) has shown, that ambivalence, i.e. simultaneity of different and at times opposing 
concepts, is the normal every-day reality of Latin America. Two parts of a binary 
naturally form the natural way of being — and they are not perceived as contradictory by 


the locals. 


I would still claim that, at least during periods of rapid change like that of the 
accelerated modernisation at the beginning of the 20" century in Brazil, identity 
formation is not so smooth and contradictions are perceived as such. That is why the 
European, modern, urban, patriarchal values were understood by the modernists to 
conflict with Brazilian, traditional, indigenous, matriarchal ones. The need to construct 
a new identity out of these oppositional elements became evident despite the fact that 
there was neither knowledge nor tools nor consensus on how to do it. Oswald de 
Andrade offers an inventive and optimistic way out — not so much by reinforcing the 
binaries, but by drawing them out more clearly and then transcending them by the 
incorporation of two opposing positions through the act of anthropophagy. He first 
describes binary oppositions and then eliminates them with a non-aggressive act of 


devouring of all foreign impacts, producing as an end result a rich, diverse culture. 


How this process of non-aggressive devouring works and how it develops towards a 
cultural model, will be explained in much more detail in chapter 5. Before that we need 
to take a closer look at what the central metaphor of the manifesto — antropofagia — 
actually means and how it differs from its far more common and nearly (but not quite) 


synonymous term ‘cannibalism’. The story of the construction of the signifier ‘cannibal’ 
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as the Western other will give us certain answers to why Oswald de Andrade chose such 
a provocative concept around which to centre Brazilian identity. The examples of real- 
life ritual anthropophagy and some dispassionate studies of them will help us to 
understand the inner logics of anthropophagy as a positive process of strengthening 
one’s own culture while eliminating the opposition of ‘us’ and ‘them’ altogether — that 


is, transcending alterity. 
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CHAPTER 4. THEORISING HYBRIDITY AND ANTROPOPHAGY 
IN A POSTCOLONIAL PERSPECTIVE 


4.1. Introduction 


Caliban, the secondary character from Shakespeare’s play “The Tempest” "?, serves 


well to exemplify the research method of this thesis: taking somebody who has existed 
in our (European) mind for centuries as a secondary character and re-writing the story 
from his first-person narrative position. This experiment is easier to conduct upon a 
fictional narrative like “The Tempest”. In the case of “cultural anthropophagy” the 
context is more complex although the task of the researcher is similar. The original 
story of the Old and the New World is written by Europeans, with Europeans as the 
main protagonists and first-person narrators. The author and developers of the model of 
‘anthropophagy’ rewrote world history from their own point of view, making the 
Brazilians the main protagonists of the story and saving the reputation of 
anthropophagues from universal scorn. The reversal of the viewpoint as a method is 
explained in subchapter 4.2 which also shows the relationship between my research and 


Said’s project. 


Section 4.3 of this chapter will show this complicated argumentation about whether 
postcolonial theory is suitable for explaining Latin American realities or not. Part 4.4 
will open up some general angles on postcolonialism and some of its key terms as well 
as the way I use them in this thesis. Sections 4.5 and 4.6 describe a case study that 
illustrates which new horizons might open up when applying the term ‘hybridity’, as 
seen by Homi Bhabha or Gilberto Freyre, to Brazilian realities. In the last part of this 
chapter I arrive at the hypothesis of this thesis, which includes presenting 
‘anthropophagy’ as a cultural model of its own. In a way the whole thesis is an attempt 
to produce a preliminary framework for a new theory of conscious interpretation of the 


‘anthropophagy’ metaphor. 


“2 Caliban is introduced more thoroughly in Chapter 1. 
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4.2. Complementing Said’s project: reversal of the narrator’s position 


One way to conceptualise the attempt of mapping the cultural model of 
‘anthropophagy’ is to see it as a continuation of Edward Said’s project. With his 
critical study “Orientalism” (1978) Said entered the academic canon as the initiator 
of the postcolonial school of thought. Lately there have been more and more 
authors”? showing how attribution of this role to Said is a simplification, and that 
Said himself opposed the creation of such a school believing that any fragmentation 
of humanitarian studies worked against the ultimate need of describing the bigger 
picture. In fact, Edward Said was the initiator of colonial discourse theory -- close 
to, but not the same as postcolonial theory, which concentrates more on analysing 
postcolonial identities. Said's contribution generally has to do with critical 
descriptions of the European/US way of looking at the rest of the world. In his most 
famous works he deconstructs the discourses that Westerners have used to think 
about the Other, consciously and subconsciously, manifestly and latently. If 
“Orientalism” (1978) described Western discourse on the ‘Orient’, then in “Culture 
and Imperialism” [1993] the object is wider — “the Third World’. But Said’s 
attention in the latter book focuses not so much on the object but rather on viewing 
subject: the Western eye. As the author analyses European imperialism as seen from 
home, he stumbles upon a surprising silence, the lack of protest against repugnant 
acts of imperialism by his contemporary compatriot intellectuals. Said sees and 
laments the malfunctioning of humanistic ideals, theoretically applicable but failing 


in practise. '*" 


What interests me most in the research on ‘cultural anthropophagy’ is the part of the 
picture that Said’s project does not directly enclose: what happens on the other side 
of the equation, in the regions in which the “accelerating imperial process” is 
targeted. Let us look at an example. In his analysis of “Mansfield Park” (Said 1994: 
95-116), a novel of manners written by Jane Austen in 1814, Said stresses the 


deafening silence after little Fanny’s innocent little question about slavery addressed 


120 See Ashcroft & Ahluwalia 2001, Brennan 2006, Doring & Stein 2012. 


121 «itis genuinely troubling to see how little Britain’s great humanistic ideas, institutions, and 


monuments, which we still celebrate as having the power ahistorically to command our approval, how 
little they stand in the way of the accelerating imperial process.” (Said 1994: 97) 
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to sir Thomas — a silence that highlights complete avoidance of colonial issues 
throughout the novel and even throughout the British literature of the time. My 
interest lies more in what is happening at the other end of this complex set of 
relations that are being avoided, what is happening in the colonies — and that takes 


my researcher’s position closer to the postcolonial school. 


In the case of “Mansfield Park” this other end is Antigua, and the wider view 
encompasses all colonies or ex-colonies of different European imperial powers. 
How are the contacts between the two complementing halves, the coloniser and the 
colonised, interpreted there, at the receiving end? The other side of the picture that 
Said does not directly deal with includes description of the harsh historical realities 
taking place in the colonies and the reaction of the representatives of the imperialist 
target, the intellectuals of “the Third World”. Said describes the silence of the 
(British) contemporary intellectuals. Not talking about any other reactions makes 
the silence seem global — but is that really true? We could use Said’s own logic to 
accuse him of excluding attempted resistance from “the Third World” from his 
study, and thereby committing a mistake similar to that made by the British authors 


who dismissed colonial reality from their fiction. '? 


This is not a totally valid 
criticism as Said defined the time and place of this specific research as the European 
discourse contemporary to Austen and observed the silence here — and that is what 
colonial discourse analysis is for. That is why I would prefer to present this thesis 


rather as complementary, not oppositional or critical, to the work of Said. 


Ashcroft and Ahluwalia (2008) claim that Said’s concentration on Western classics in 
“Culture and Imperialism”, “has misled many critics into the belief that he does not 
have a theory of resistance”, when in fact he does, “he advocates a process he calls ‘the 
voyage in’, where post-colonial writers take hold of the dominant modes of literary 


writing to expose their culture to a world audience” (2008: 8). 


Es Apart from this reproof the scholarly critique of Said’s work has concentrated on these other aspects: 


whether it is right to claim him the founder of postcolonial theory’s politics of discursivity or one of the 
founding fathers of postcolonialism at all; about his attitude towards and influences of Foucault in his 
work; and about his complicated position and role in American academia and in the Palestinian questions 
(see an essay collection “Edward Said’s Translocations” by Tobias Doring, Mark Stein, eds 2012, 
especially chapter I “Edward Said — Opponent of Postcolonial Theory” by Robert J. C. Young and HI 
“The Archeology of Said” by Chantal Zebus). 
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It is the overlapping of the imperial culture and the contestatory discourse of resistance that 
characterises Said’s examination of both the operation of imperialism within European culture and 
the operation of resistance in colonised societies. Indeed, far from having no theory of resistance, 


as some have claimed, this interaction is central to his theory of resistance. (Ibid: 84) 


I agree here: Said does have a theory of resistance, and a good way to research 
resistance is by looking at the colonial discourse and its antipode together, in one 
complex relationship. But still, this aim is present only on the theoretical level. I would 
argue that in “Orientalism” and “Culture and Imperialism” Said does not show and 
describe counter-discourses, despite quoting some “Third World” scholars, including 
Aime Césaire and Frantz Fanon from Martinique. He conceptualises the 
“schizophrenia” so common to the European mind of the 19th century (“rights accepted 
in one may be denied in other” (1994: 96)) but he does not show how the objects of this 
illogical manoeuvre relate to it. Said describes the European ideals that are universal on 
paper but very local -- applying only to the culturally close surroundings of the speaker 
-- when put into practice. A complementary part of Said’s scheme constructed when 
analysing “Mansfield Park” would be a study of 19th-century Antigua. In a similar 
manner the Spanish and Portuguese colonialism starting in the 16th century and having 
an effect up to the 21st century emanated from the same schizophrenic models with 


imperial monologue that Said describes functioning in 19"-century Britain. 


Tzvetan Todorov’s illuminating study about the discovery of America and the question 
of the Other [1982] gives us a hint about how this colonial discourse might have started 
its monologue five centuries ago. Todorov stresses the importance of the conquistadors’ 
ignorance of local discourse (not making an effort to listen and thus declaring it non- 
existing), as the main means of Spanish success in the New World. Columbus knew that 
the islands he ‘discovered’ already had Indian names, but “the names of the others did 
not deserve his interest” (Todorov 2001: 39). The most symbolic act of the Spanish 
conquistadors upon contact was the act of naming: a coloniser with a royal notary 
stepped onto a piece of land and claimed it as the domain of the king. The Indigenous 
people were bystanders and did not protest (as they did not understand any part of the 


process) and thus the land claims became legal. 


As the locals did not speak Spanish, the conquistadors’ interpretation implied that 
they did not communicate on a human level. Christopher Columbus did not 


understand the reciprocal value of word systems, the human aspect of the signs that 
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language system consists of. This total failure in human communication was the 
most successful weapon behind the success of Columbus, claims Todorov (2001). 
By speaking louder and denying the existence of an alternative local voice 
Columbus started the colonial tradition of having only one discourse, the European 
one. This would explain the silence in 19"-century Britain that shocked Edward 
Said in “Culture and Imperialism”: no debate was needed, either in the colonies or 


in the imperial centre as it seems that there were no alternatives to pronounce. 


The Brazilian author Silviano Santiago claims that in the 19th century ethnologists 
started to understand that the conquest of the New World succeeded so easily not so 
much because of the cultural differences or technical backwardness of the local 
people but because of the total lack of will by the intruders to understand the local 
society (Santiago 1978: 13). The avoidance of bilingualism (or in the case of 
Columbus the inability to even perceive the possible existence of a different 
language on equal grounds to his own) means the avoidance of pluralism and thus 


the act of imposing colonial power. 


In the algebra of the conquistador unity is the only means that counts. There is only one God, one 


King, one Language: the real God, the real King, the real Language (Santiago 1978: 16). 


This process turns America into a simulacrum that is closer and closer to the 
original, Europe. Through the constant demolition of the original boundaries and the 
forgetting of heritage, duplication turns into the only valid rule of civilisation (ibid.: 
16-17). An example of this ‘simulacrisation’ is the new names of the cities of the 


New World: New England, Nueva España, Nova Friburgo, Nouvelle France, etc. 


While on the level of social structures the colonisers imposed their culture by 
avoiding dialogue and creating simulacra, then in the realm of human resources 
miscegenation was strongly promoted in Brazil: that is, male Portuguese colonisers 
taking Indigenous, later also Black, women as their wives or mistresses. That started 
a process that became called hybridisation, first racial, but from then onwards more 
and more cultural, mixing the cultures of different groups cohabiting in Brazil. The 
official attempt to build a simulacrum of Europe slowly gives way to the new 
society of mestizos, descendants of colonisers and natives. The idea of absolute 
unity weakens, the new tender mixture of the European and local element starts to 


‘contaminate’ it. Silviano Santiago calls this “the progressive infiltration of the 
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savage mind, opening up the only path that could lead to de-colonization” (1978: 


17). 


This novel hybrid mixture has its originality and its strength. From here might rise 
the local voice, alternative but close enough to the colonisers’ that the latter would 
hear and understand it and not dismiss it, as happened during the conquista and 
onwards. The discourses of the mixed take form and find their voices not only in 
identifying themselves and giving judgement to events of their own history but also 
starting to express critical views about the source of the ideology of unity and 


purity, the origin of cultural imperialism. 


The silence at home that surprised Edward Said was successfully achieved; silence 
in the colonies was assumed self-evident. But as time passed, the colonial or ex- 
colonial subjects learned the way of the master and came up with their own critical 
version of history and their own identity. We may say that from passive subjects of 
colonisation (that is, its objects) they gradually moved towards becoming active 
subjects of existence and self-determination. The new script arising from Latin 
America involves a remix and reinterpretation of imposed cultural norms. Silviano 
Santiago writes that the only way for Latin America to make it to the world map is 
to take the European elements which were imported here with the idea that they will 
never be changed (the idea of the simulacrum) and then aggressively change them. 
Latin America cannot close its doors to immigration and invasion, cannot revert to 
the isolated innocent paradise it once was. Europe is expecting only silence from 
here — or a far echo confirming the power of the conquistadors (lasting in new forms 
until today). The only option left for Latin America is to answer aggressively. 


(Santiago 1978: 18) 


Anticolonial movements and individuals often drew upon Western ideas and 
vocabularies to challenge colonial rule. Indeed they often hybridised what they 
borrowed by juxtaposing it to Indigenous ideas, reading it through their own 
interpretative lens, and even using the loan to assert cultural alterity or insist on an 
unbridgeable difference between coloniser and colonised. This aggressive voice 
comes as a surprise to the nearly deaf ears of the British ladies reading Jane Austen, 
and to the rest of the Europeans. The South American modernists fighting for their 
right to have a voice will not rest with claiming new truths about their own history. 


They want to re-write the part of the Other, their Other, too. As above, already 
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quoted from the manifesto: 


But they who came weren’t crusaders. They were fugitives from a civilization that we are eating, 


because we are strong and vengeful as a Jabuti. (AM 34). 


If conquistadors, starting with Columbus, reduced the natives into something lower 
than human, the anthropophagite answer reduces themselves into the foodstuff, the 
source material for the new and better civilisation. Consequently the course of 


history as taught in the Western canon also has to adapt. 7° 


4.3. Latin America and postcolonialism 


Why do I want to talk about Brazilian society using the concept of postcolonialism? 
Brazil has been independent since 1822, free of colonial rule for nearly two centuries. 
By the time of writing the AM (1928) more than a century of independence had passed. 
One might say that colonialism is such a distant history that it should not be the 
prevailing contextualising concept of a society. In reality colonial structures do not 


vanish upon proclamation of independence, they remain and are worth analysing. 


The encounter of the ‘Old’ and the ‘New World’ has been ground breaking for the 
history of the whole world. Contrasting the continents using the old/new dichotomy is 


quite a powerful fallacy. 


New vs. Old has always given the sense that the continents to the west of Europe were illiterate, 
primitive, and culturally barren. We are increasingly aware that "new world" populations had 
highly developed civilizations and impressive cultural achievements, yet most importantly, had 
their own writing which preserved their history, religion, and literature. The European imperialist 
impulse to create a tabula rasa of the cultural achievements of the newly discovered populations is 
another underhanded act which helped to polarize the world into "new" and "old" and produce the 
negative energy (exploitation, intolerance, injustice, murder, and robbery) that this division has 


generated for the past five hundred years. (Marchi 1993: 43) 


123 Another colourful example of Latin Americans claiming that the world needs to learn from them is 
Oswald de Andrade’s reaction to Hitler’s Germany: “Should it be handed over to the Jews? No. There is 
still an elusive ray of light in Germany, its humanism. The part coming from Goethe that through Heine 
produced Thomas Mann. The racist, purist, record-breaking Germany has to be educated by our mulato, 
by Chinese, by the most backward Indian of Peru or Mexico, by an African from Sudan. And it has to be 
mixed once and forever. It has to be reassembled in the melting-pot of the future. It needs to be mulatized. 
(de Andrade 1991: 83-4, originally in the article “Sol da Meia-Noite”, in “Midnight Sun”, 1943) 
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For the inhabitants of the so-called New World, the arrival of the Europeans 
dramatically affected all aspects of life and violently changed the course of local 
history. The contact between the inhabitants of the two continents gave way to the 
institutionalisation of colonialism and slavery — for a long period Latin American 


societies were strongly marked by the violence of both. 


If research touching strongly upon the relations between two worlds needs a wider 
theoretical frame, it seems only logical to look into a school theorising this relationship. 
In the human sciences there are two such schools: Marxist and postcolonial. This 
research emanates from the understanding that economy is not the only basis for all 
other sectors of life, thus the Marxist school did not seem to suit so well. Postcolonial 
theory has also borrowed some of its foundations from Marxism and treats the questions 
as being in the domain of economy — colonialism has a lot to do with economic interests 
so it would be unwise to avoid this field. However, within the framework of 
postcolonial studies it is possible to analyse a society while putting cultural questions at 


the centre and see economy as its informing context. 


One of the authors who has most criticised postcolonial thinkers for drifting away from 
the field’s Marxist roots is Benita Parry. She laments the fact that the positioning of 
most postcolonial thought in English and Cultural Studies departments has been 
“promoting an indifference to social explanation” and neglecting the significance of 
political economy (Parry 2004: 75). Parry is very critical of the postcolonialist 
preference to analyse epistemic or discursive violence instead of the institutional 
practices of violence; cultural resistance over oppositional political expressions; 
ambivalence and negotiation instead of antagonism in the colonial encounter (ibid.: 
76). My research is inspired by interest in cultural resistance much more than the 
sternly political expressions of opposition. For this study the ambivalent and 
antagonistic character of the colonial situation are equally topical and both will be kept 
in view as active context. The history of colonialism is not just the story of discovering 
and conquering lands and people. Even more importantly it is about something that 


Michel Foucault has called the ‘discourse of power’ that lies everywhere, but directly 


124 «For the effect of scholars’ one-sided concern with the constitution of ‘otherness’/alterity/difference, 
or with the projection of silent subject positions has been to cause matters of discourse undeniably to take 
precedence over the material and social conditions prevailing during colonialism and in the post- 
independence era.” (Parry 2004: 75) 
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nowhere (1980: 133). If the end of colonialism is formally designated by the victory of 
a national movement, then in many other senses (economic, cultural) colonialism 
survives much longer as an ideology, taking dynamically new forms. As the analysis of 
the AM showed, the manifesto clearly draws out those colonial structures still in effect 


in independent Brazil and takes a critical position towards them. 


But the question remains: is it wise to talk about colonialism as an important factor 
defining a country long after its formal emancipation? Perhaps scholars should reserve 
these theoretical frameworks only for countries that have become independent recently. 
The debate about the appropriateness of using postcolonial theory when analysing Latin 
America is beginning to have its tradition. '*° Brazil is a country that has a long history 
of political independence but has always had some economic, and what is more 
important for this research, cultural, dependence on Europe. My hypothesis is that some 
of the complex concepts created by theorists close to the postcolonial school can be of 


use in analysing Brazilian society, but certainly not all. 


Moreover, there is no one clear and coherent ‘postcolonial school’ to implement upon 


the object of study. 


The critics associated with postcolonial theory (Hall, Said, Spivak, Bhabha) have been 
unexceptionally unwilling to stand together for a group photograph — the mark of the movement is 


the disavowal of movements. (Marrouchi 2004: 73) 


The loose character of the postcolonial school and debate between its prominent 
members supports selective use and adaptation of the theory. Limiting my choice to use 
only a few concepts, I go even further in voluntary systematic theoretical insecurity and 
will not incorporate those ready-made terms into my work as firm theoretical 
guidelines. I only want to use these terms by testing them constantly against particular 
cultural contexts and adapt them accordingly. The most thorough test will be conducted 
upon ‘hybridity’, because this is the main concept through which the AM has 


traditionally been explained. 


125 For example Sara Castro-Klarén (1995) has lamented the lack of attention given by postcolonial theory 
to Latin American realities, referring to the undue primacy of the English-speaking world in this field. 
Klor de Alva (1995) originates from a very similar concern, but ends up with a totally opposing position 
on the validity of postcolonial research on Latin America, saying that the tools created to analyse 20"- 
century British colonialism should not be used to analyse 16th-18th-century Latin America, as this would 
mean colonising the Latin experiences (both cited in McLeod 2007: 120). 
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4.4. Key terms: ‘(Post)colonial’, ‘hybridity’, ‘mimicry’ 


A common way to interpret the “post” in “postcolonialism” is to see it as something that 
comes after colonialism, a study of societies that have been colonised and are no longer. 
This is true, but not exclusively, and the debates about the most accurate meaning of 
‘post’ come, in their level of complexity, close to the debates about the other famous 
‘post’, ‘postmodernism’. Ania Loomba writes in Colonialism/Postcolonialism 


(1998)!2º. 


It is more helpful to think of postcolonialism not just as coming literally after colonialism and 
signifying its demise, but more flexibly as the contestation of colonial domination and the legacies 
of colonialism (Loomba 1998: 12). 


We might think of the ‘post’ in postcolonial as working against the colonial. But it 
would not make sense to make this oppositional aspect a dominant part of the definition. 
I prefer to use ‘postcolonial’ more widely to describe the situation of a country that has 
historically faced a colonial situation, with the colonial aspect of the past relevant to the 


current state. 


Loomba stresses the fact that colonialism was very different in all of its occurrences. 
This point is extremely important: the relativist aspect is often overlooked by some of 
the globally acclaimed postcolonial scholars, for example Edward Said or Homi 
Bhabha, who draw most of their examples from the Middle East and Asia but make 
seemingly universal conclusions upon them. What is similar in the different cases of 
colonialism is that “everywhere it locked the original inhabitants and the newcomers 
into the most complex and traumatic relationships in human history” (Loomba 1998: 2). 
Aimé Césaire in his essay “Discourse on Colonialism” (1950) writes that in a colonial 
society there is normally not much natural human contact, only domination 
relationships between the colonisers and the colonised. Césaire claims that the life of a 
common person was turned upside down by the colonial powers, although in most cases 


(s)he never met with a bearer of this power personally. 
The Brazilian literary scholar Alfredo Bosi has made a point about separating the two 
126 This is a solid introductory book in which the author has gathered the essentials of postcolonial 


thought, the debate within the school of postcolonialism and a large part of the criticism that has arisen 
around the key concepts. 
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concepts, the “colonial system” and the “colonial condition” (Bosi 2008: 15). The 
colonial system in his view is something that can be measured and analysed, and 
provides the basis for an economy organised by a colonial logic based on forced labour 


and the greatest possible exploitation of the environment and people. 


The colonial “condition” refers to “a more diffuse set of experiences” on the part of historical 
subjects, who cannot simply be reduced to the role attributed to them by the economic system, but 
who in the very heart of this system discover the fissures and wounds where they will shelter the 


dreams, hopes, sufferings, and doubts they have as people of flesh and bone. (Ibid.: 15) 


This division makes sense when analysing Brazilian society. It also helps to distinguish 
more clearly between the two options mentioned above of how to theorise a 
(post)colonial society: if scholars of the Marxist school prioritise the colonial system, 
then most postcolonialists prefer to focus on the colonial condition. In this thesis the 
stress is surely on the latter, while the former is kept in mind as context. My focus is 
more on the evolvement of the “historical subjects” described by Bosi who are not 


reduced to mere economic subjects. 


The colonial powers often put different groups living next to each other, facilitating 
imposition of the coloniser’s cultural norms upon the colonised. Despite contact they 
intended segregation of the groups, although as there is always the ‘human factor’, in 
many individual cases the us/them dichotomy tends to dissolve and people form liaisons 
with members of different groups. The result is a complex process that has become an 


important term when characterising a colonial (or postcolonial) subject: ‘hybridity’. 


The thinker who has filled the term ‘hybridity’ with the most solid content within the 
postcolonial situation is Homi Bhabha. In his main postcolonial theoretical essays 
(collected in “The Location of Culture” 1994) Bhabha problematises the oversimplified 
binary opposition of ‘coloniser’ and ‘colonised’. Rethinking this opposition is 
unavoidable for this research -- when miscegenation had already made its quite strong 
impact in the formation of Brazilian society, it became complicated to directly oppose 
‘colonisers’ and ‘colonised’. Hybridity started to form as a mix of the original culture of 
the colonised with the imposed culture of the coloniser. In the Brazilian context 
hybridity is not only conceptualised in the realm of culture but also in the sense of 
blood-mixing, bringing the discourse close to the racist domains of talking about 


breeding. 
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Looking closer at Bhabha’s texts one should remember that he wrote in dialogue with 
Edward Said and other critics of colonial discourse. Bhabha perceived them as painting 
a stark monochrome picture of the coloniser and the colonised in the Orient, especially 
in India, and created his theory to illuminate a much wider range of shades in this 
problematic. Bhabha stresses the interdependence of the coloniser and the colonised and 
the mutual construction of their subjectivities, giving a hint that Bhabha sees a 
hybridised society as intersubjective. Ashcroft et al. (2000) explain that Bhabha’s idea 
of an ambivalent space of cultural identity may help us overcome the exoticism of 
cultural diversity in favour of the recognition of an empowering hybridity within which 


cultural difference may operate (2000: 118). 


If we step into the contemporary times for a momentary comparison, then one of the 
fundamental questions in the reality of the globalising world is how should we organise 
a society in the unavoidable situation of many ethnic groups living together? Bhabha 
sees hybridity as the most positive possible solution, suggesting that just celebrating 


diversity is not enough for a functional society. 


For a willingness to descend into that alien territory /.../ may open the way to conceptualizing an 
international culture, based not on the exoticism of multiculturalism of the diversity of cultures, 


but on the inscription and articulation of culture’s hybridity. (Bhabha 1994: 56) 


Bhabha’s preference of hybridity and intersubjectivity over diversity certainly applies to 
Brazil and addresses the topics taken up by the AM, even if we later see that 
‘anthropophagy’ might be a more suitable term, especially if we tackle the problem of 
the cultural subject in the AM and its later interpretations. A preliminary conclusion is 
that the hybridity Bhabha finds in a quite abstract place, formed between the coloniser 
and colonised, presents itself in Brazil with its specific historical trajectory in a much 
more open form. Perhaps Brazilians have already achieved the aim Bhabha sets of 


overcoming the exoticism of cultural diversity in favour of empowering hybridity. 


There has been criticism of the term ‘hybridity’ as used in postcolonial theory, for 
example by Robert Young (1995), who points out that the term ‘hybrid’ is technically 
(in biological terms) a cross between two different species. As using this discourse 
regards races as different species, the metaphorical application of “hybrid” in the human 


realm serves a racist line of thought and should not be used (Loomba 1998: 173). 


For Homi Bhabha colonial identities are always a matter of flux and agony. He claimed 
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that colonial discourse could not produce fixed identities, rather hybridity and 
ambivalence (Bhabha 1994: 153). The coloniser sees his mission as “bringing 
civilization to the barbars”, but from a different angle it is more like “making the new 
men in his own image”. His aim is to make the colonised imitate him, but the ever- 
present small difference between the two appears as an obstruction and causes problems 
for the psyche of the colonised and the coloniser. And that, for Bhabha, is a failure and 
a site for resistance — “the effect of an ambivalence produced within the rules of 
recognition of dominating discourses as they articulate the signs of cultural difference” 
(ibid.: 158). Colonial authority undermines itself by not being able to replicate its own 
self perfectly. Bhabha brings in the term ‘mimicry’ to describe these processes”. 
Mimicry is one of the most elusive and effective strategies of colonial power! and 
knowledge, it is “the desire for a reformed, recognizable Other, as a subject of a 
difference that is almost the same, but not quite” (ibid.: 122, emphasis in original). 
Mimicry is a natural process taking place in a colony that started as a response to the 


psychological discomfort of both the coloniser and the colonised. 


“One of the most striking contradictions about colonialism is that it both needs to 
‘civilize’ its “others” and to fix them into perpetual ‘otherness’” (Loomba 1998: 173). 
This paradox summarises the profound confusion of the colonisers, starting from the 
first encounter and carrying on into the contemporary world. A common way for 
Europeans to conceptualise their ex-colonised is “quite like us, but not quite so well 
developed”. This might be one way out of the problem: the colonised are copying our 
ways quite well, but still a little behind us and thus different. Usually this paternalistic 


statement comes with the hope that they will always remain a little behind. 


In addition to this complicated relationship a new layer will be added if colonisation 


127 One of the main characteristics of colonial mimicry is its ‘ambivalence’ — another key term with 


which to describe the colonial condition: “in order to be effective, mimicry must continually produce its 
slippage, its excess, its difference” (Bhabha 1994: 126). The ambivalence of mimicry lies in its ability to 
function as resemblance and menace at once. “The menace of mimicry is its double vision which in 
disclosing the ambivalence of colonial discourse also disrupts its authority” (ibid.). Mimicry helps to 
show and even to symbolise the ambivalence of the colonial condition: a hybrid subject might be totally 
loyal, but even so he still carries some difference. 


128 Mimicry also works in other contexts besides colonialism, but the postcolonialist thinkers have mainly 
written about this. Within the colonial/postcolonial situation, mimicry can also work in the opposite 
direction with the (ex-)colony being the one mimicked — this is one option that is hinted at in the AM (see 
2.3. The reversal of the progress narrative in the AM). 
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lasts for a long period, as it did in Latin America. The loyalty of the coloniser might 
also become indistinct if he stays in the country for long enough, or if he belongs to the 
second (third, etc.) generation of colonisers. Bhabha describes a possible gap between 
the needs and ideology of colonial civil service, something like a board of directors in 
the target country as opposed to the same people serving in the country’s government 
and trying to mediate the local needs in a somewhat democratic way (1994: 136-137). 
This can also be seen as a conflict of loyalties between the old motherland and the new 


fatherland of the colonial rulers (ibid.). 


4.5. ‘Hybridity’ in the Brazilian context: Gilberto Freyre 


The term hibridismo, ‘hybridity’, is common in both Brazilian academic vocabulary and 
everyday talk. People use “hybrid” as an adjective to characterise Brazilian people or an 
aspect of culture not in need of definition. In the scholarly literature about the AM and 
its wider context ‘hybridity’ has been a key concept (see Campos 1992, Ruffinelli; 
Castro Rocha 2011, etc.). That made me interested in its possible connections or 
contradictions with the use of ‘hybridity’ in the works of prominent postcolonial 
theorists and especially Homi Bhabha, the most prolific conceptualiser of ‘hybridity’ 


among them. 


I also needed a Brazilian voice to make the comparison clearer, as it is difficult to use 
the common every-day use of a term for academic analysis without a specific study of 
this use. So, instead of inviting the many possible (Latin American) voices (see 4.1 for a 
brief overview) to the debate about ‘hybridity’ in Brazil, I chose Brazilian sociologist 
Gilberto Freyre, quite a controversial author? and contemporary to Oswald de 
Andrade. The aim was not to conduct a thorough analysis of ‘hybridity’ as seen by 
different thinkers but rather to try to understand Brazilian society at the time the AM 
was written. Gilberto Freyre with his catchy fictional style is relevant even in 
contemporary Brazil, despite grave ethical problems. There is a heated debate in Brazil 


about the claims of Gilberto Freyre on the formation of Brazilian society and about the 


12 To get a better idea of his position it is good to acknowledge that the texts Freyre wrote in the 1960s, 
in which he formulated “lusotropicalismo”, a term widely used to describe the unifying traits of 
Portuguese-speaking countries, were conceived after a journey in the Portuguese colonies of Africa and 
Asia financed by the government of the Portuguese dictator Salazar. 
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backwardness (machismo, hidden racism) of his claims in a contemporary context. I 
believe that part of what Freyre has written in his main work Casa-Grande & Senzala 
(1933) '%° helps in formulating some operative descriptions about the Brazilian 
condition. Perhaps the best contribution in his time was to present a positive identity for 
mulattoes. Both Freyre and Bhabha contribute something fundamental to understanding 


the complex situation of the construction of ‘Brazil’. 


What does it mean to say that Brazilians are ‘a hybrid nation’? Even though Gilberto 
Freyre never used the polemical term ‘racial democracy’ it was clearly drawn upon his 


concept of the hybrid nation." 


In “Casa-Grande e Senzala” he uses the term “hybrid” 
already in the title of the first chapter: “General Characteristics of the Portuguese 
Colonization of Brazil: Formation of an Agrarian, Slave-Holding, and Hybrid Society”. 
On the first page he describes Brazilian society of the 16th century as “hybrid in 
composition, with mixture of the Indian and later of the Negro” (Freyre 1966: 3). Freyre 
does not stop with the classical, nearly mythologised narrative of the Brazilian person 
being formed of white, Indigenous and black elements. He wisely mentions the union of 
a much wider range of ethnic factors: “the Portuguese ‘old Christian’, the Jew, the 


Spaniard, the Dutch, the French, the Negro, the Amerindian, the descendant of the 
Moor” (Freyre 1966: xii). 


Freyre explains at length why interracial relations started so vigorously in Brazil, 
compared to all other types of colonisation in the Americas. He explains it by the nature 
of the Portuguese who arrived in the New World: it was the male population that was 
left home after the Portuguese discoveries in India, consisting mostly of “those poor in 
economic resources, plebeian and of Mozarabic extraction — with very weak racial 


consciousness” (Freyre 1966: 85). 


The lustful inclinations of individuals without family ties and surrounded by Indian women in the 
nude were to serve powerful reasons of the State, by rapidly populating the new land with mestizo 


offspring (ibid.). 


The fast process of miscegenation sharply contrasted with the developments by British 


130 In English “Masters and Slaves”, first published in 1964. 


131 See more about miscegenation and ‘racial democracy’ in Brazil in 1.4 Race and nation in Brazil of 
1920s. 
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colonisers in Northern America, who behaved much more as closed groups, moving to 
the New World with their spouses, being more conservative. In contrast, according to 
Freyre, the Portuguese men, mostly without families, were strongly attracted to the 
Indigenous women and thanks to the previous experience of living together with very 


different people they did not see it as a problem. 


Most of the Spanish colonisers also came without families, but there seems to be a very 
clear difference between them and the Portuguese colonisation in Brazil. Here Freyre is 
supported by Claude Lévi-Strauss, who in his “Tristes Tropiques” describes Spanish 
King Fernando importing white slave women for the colonisers to marry instead of 
Indigenes, who might be animals or devilish creatures, not people (Lévi-Strauss 2001: 
83). Freyre argues that the colonising Spaniards destroyed the rich Inca, Aztec and 
Maya cultures as they seemed dangerous to Christianity and unfavourable to the easy 
exploitation of the great mineral wealth found on their land. From the Brazilian ground 
the expected riches were initially not found, resulting in a stronger need to build up 
families and start agricultural production for survival, '°* Throughout his books, time 
and again Freyre stresses family as being the crucial agent in building up Brazilian 


society in the first centuries of colonisation. 


Freyre’s optimistic picture of Brazil has been critically reviewed by generations of post- 
war Brazilian social scientists for his inaccuracy of historical arguments and uncritical 
praise of miscegenation. Freyre does not pay much attention to the violence of 
hybridisation at the family level. The question, if put crudely, is the following: was the 
formation of a new hybrid family entirely voluntary from the position of the 
Indian/Black woman? She cannot have been the active subject of the hybridisation 


process. And if there was any element of economic motivation, fear, etc., involved, can 


132 When contextualising the specifics of Brazil, Freyre also cites a major study of racial relations 


conducted by his contemporary Riidiger Bilden in 1931. According to him the different kinds of 
colonisation in Latin America can be divided into four groups: the mainly white republics of the Rio Plata 
region and Chile with few Indians; Mexico and Peru with fierce conflicts over minerals where 
exploitation and antagonism of races resulted in a European superstructure; Paraguay and Haiti with 
largely Indian or Negroid substance; and the fourth group consisting only of Brazil, where the European 
element never found itself in a position of absolute and undisputed domination and thus always had to 
compete with others upon an approximately equal basis. Freyre adds a comment: “Hybrid from the 
beginning, Brazilian society is, of all those in the Americas, the one most harmoniously constituted so far 
as racial relations are concerned, within the environment of a practical cultural reciprocity” (Freyre 1966: 
83). 
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we still talk about “harmoniously constituted racial relations” or should it give way to 
analysis within the realm of domination, repression, sexual violence, etc.? The rapid 
disappearance of “the coloniser’ as hybridity took its vigorous course, does not imply 
less repression than in other countries where colonisers maintained a more distinct 
identity. At closer inspection “Masters and Slaves” appears to be written from the 
masters’ perspective, from their subjectivity. Despite Freyre’s sympathy towards the 
slaves, and his efforts to raise pride in the Indigenous and African contributions to the 
national psyche, there is an element of patronisation. The story from the viewpoint of 


the slave (or any other person of low social status) remains to be told. "33 


An even more critical question about Freyre’s claims is to which spheres of Brazilian 
society the ‘hybridity’ he describes applies. It applies to the racial and in some ways 
cultural field (in the superficial sense: food, music, etc.), but does not seem to function 
in social or political terms. The postcolonial theorists Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths and 
Helen Tiffin in their research on key concepts of postcolonial thought (2000) define 
hybridity quite broadly as the creation of new transcultural forms produced by 
colonisation, the forms being linguistic, cultural, political and racial. Freyre’s way of 
looking at hybridity fits this definition on the large scale, but fails to differentiate the 
forms of ‘hybridity’ and their differing success rates in building a better society. Thus 
the discourse about harmoniously hybrid Brazilian society requires extra attention: in 
some spheres those claims hold true, in others they are very limited, erasing the 
questions about discrimination. Despite all the racial hybridity at work, the huge 


inequalities of Brazilian society are paradoxically often still racially based. 


In Brazil the very appearance of a deconstruction of race has permitted the obscuring of the fact 
that the statistical gap between whites and ’browns’ (pardos) in terms of infant mortality, life 
expectancy and household income is consistently wide, while the statistical gap between browns’ 


and blacks is consistently narrow. (Nunes 1995: 116-117) 


Freyre’s optimism at the social level has some reason, although it also ignores many 


social realities: 


The Portuguese brought with them to Brazil neither political divisions, as the Spaniards did to their 


133 The approaches introduced by Gayatri Spivak in the realm of subaltern studies might become useful 


here. See her article “Can the Subaltern Speak?", considered central in postcolonial studies, for example 
in: Sharp, J. (2008). “Geographies of Postcolonialism”, Chapter 6, SAGE Publications. 
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American dominions, nor religious differences, as was the case with the English and the French in 
their colonies. (Freyre 1966: 40) Perhaps nowhere else is the meeting, intercommunication, and 
harmonious fusion of diverse or, even, antagonistic cultural traditions occurring in so liberal a way 
as it is in Brazil. (Ibid.: 78) 


Freyre admits some criticism of the “huge gap between the doctorates and illiterates, 


sadists and masochists, masters and slaves” but concludes on a light note: 


Meanwhile the vacuum between the two extremes is still enormous, the intercommunication 
between the cultural traditions being in many respects deficient; but in any event, the Brazilian 


regime cannot be accused of rigidity or /.../ of a lack of vertical mobility. (Freyre 1966: 78) 


Here we can once more detect Freyre’s excitement about the racial hybridity that he 
does not separate from social/political hybridity. Instead he melts them together into 
one, giving way to a positive overall diagnosis that is often not in correlation with social 
facts. He gives most attention to the racial aspect of hybridity and the ethnic diversity 
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that leaves its mark on the cultural aspects of life: food, music, dance language ~’, etc. 


This vision of happy hybridisation holds some truth, but cannot hide colonial violence. 


The cultural and social discrimination generally ignored by Gilberto Freyre is highly 
relevant when analysing hybridity in Brazil. An important topic to consider is the huge 
impact of slavery in Brazilian history, the effects of which are strongly visible in the 
society even in the 21st century, long after the abolition of slavery in 1888. Even if a 
master was not of purely European origin and his wife was Indigenous, for his 
subordinates he still bore the role of the master and thus repressor. Whether we can call 
the master a coloniser seems to be highly debatable, especially because from the 16th 
century onwards it becomes harder to tell which generation of the plantation-owners or 
his successor ceases to be Portuguese and becomes Brazilian. This confusion leads to 
the next difficult question: does a Brazilian coloniser have to be ethnically Portuguese? 


And another debatable point: is slavery necessarily a colonial institution in itself, or 


134 Freyre likes to make linguistic excursions trying to explain the softness of Brazilian Portuguese 
compared to the European version by pointing to the ethnic diversity of its speakers in the New World. 
“In the relaxed atmosphere of Brazilian slavery the African tongues, without any motive for continuing a 
separate existence in opposition to the language of the whites, became dissolved in the latter, enriching it 
with expressive modes of speech and a whole set of delightfully picturesque terms that were new and 
untamed in flavor and that, many times, advantageously replaced Portuguese words that were worn and 
spoiled with usage.” (Freyre 1986: 345) Note the incredible term “relaxed atmosphere of Brazilian 
slavery” here, giving another touch of the author’s willingness to overlook the harsh social reality. 
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could it exist in Brazil without colonial structures? 


We might argue that the dynamics in the context of slavery took place between the 
master and the slave, not so much between coloniser and colonised.'*? For the present 
purpose we might assume that hybridity in the Brazilian case does not form in the 
opposition of the coloniser with the colonised — or if it does, then in a much wider sense 
in which the ‘coloniser’ becomes less and less an individual and more a representative 
of a fading ideology. The master and his whip are only too realistic for the slave (who 
still seems to fill the ‘colonised’ part of the equation), although the values the master 
bears are not necessarily purely colonial. Portugal was a small country with fading 
power far from Brazil, lacking the necessary vigour to impose colonial will. Thus the 
gap in the loyalty of the colonial rulers between their old motherland and their new 
fatherland ceases to be a major problem in Brazil. The gap is already so wide that the 
historical motherland did not provoke the guilt of disloyalty, for the second generation 
of masters those questions faded. Since the 17" and 18th centuries the master is not 
necessarily Portuguese any more, he has become part of a hybrid culture. Even if he 
comes from one of the few surviving ‘pure’ Portuguese bloodlines!?, he quite probably 
had a Black nanny, Black slave boy as a playmate, a Black (and/or Indian) mistress 
affecting him more than any British coloniser ever let himself be affected by Indian 
habits. The subject of these mixtures viewed by Freyre is the male master with 


European roots. 


4.6. Bhabha’s ‘hybridity’ applied to Brazil 


The arguments of Homi Bhabha put into the Brazilian context show their limitations 
because of the differences between the historical contexts of the countries analysed. 


Hybridisation processes in Brazil were much more intense than in countries with more 


135 The blurred relationship between coloniser/colonised becomes even fuzzier if we add to the picture the 


precedent of the crown of the Portuguese empire being moved to Brazil in 1808-1821 — the peripheral 
colony becoming the metropolis for a period. The relationship between the coloniser/colonised seems to 
be emptied of its initial meanings in this power reversal, quite unique in world history — it would be worth 
conducting a study of the centre/periphery relationship in such a reverse colonial situation. 


3° These old Portuguese families have a prominent role in Brazilian social, economic and cultural elites 


up to and including the 21st century. 
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antagonistic colonial conditions. However, within these limitations, we can still use 
some of Bhabha’s formulations about hybridity if we add a few additional factors of the 
formation of the extremely diverse population of Brazil. In the Brazilian case hybridity 
was formed between different ethnic elements simultaneously thanks to and despite 
colonialism, as the process certainly took place in a locus — the colonial household -- 
formed only because of colonisation. In the process of emancipation of the former 
colony hybridity started to work against colonialism, not always as active resistance but 


in a more subtle way. 3” 


Here the Brazilian case is still responsive to Bhabha’s theory, 
as he acknowledged the possibility of the role of hybridisation in indirect resistance. 
Hybridity as seen in the Brazilian tradition gradually became a substantial part of 
national identity and has such a role today. This implies that hybridisation was a process 
that helped to form a nation, it was a centripetal force drawing different elements — the 
colonisers, the colonised and the in-betweens — into a new entity in an intersubjective 
process. We must not be fooled into thinking that this mix would provide equality for 


all of its members, although hybridisation certainly created cohesion between people 


from various levels of social hierarchy. 


Bhabha’s wider definition of ‘hybridity’ applies in the Brazilian case too. However, the 
dominant discourse here is not so clearly defined as being colonial, it is more and more 
the discourse of the masters who are being cut away from the European imperial — the 
colonial voice. At the same time the situation remains somewhat colonial because 
slavery, central to the meaning-making process of Brazilian life even after its abolition, 
has its origins in colonialism. One of the basic facts that makes Brazilian colonialism 
different from that of India is the fact that there were no ‘Brazilians’ to start with, no 
clear-cut subject to form the antagonistic (in Said’s view) or ambivalent (in Bhabha’s 
view) couple. So if Bhabha says - drawing on Derrida and Lacan - that the colonial 


situation is based on mimicry, or multi-layered imitation of the situation of a 


137 : : : . . : . 
37 Ona wider Latin American scale we could also talk about active resistance against colonial powers 


by *hybridised’ agents. In most of Latin America the movements and wars of independence against Spain 
where initiated and carried through by mestizo people with parents of mixed (mostly Spanish and 
Indigenous) origins at the turn of 18th-19th centuries. Historians claim that independence movements had 
their roots in the emergence of mestizo identity (see for example Ronaldo Munck “Contemporary Latin 
America”, Palgrave Macmillan, 2007). In Brazil independence was gained in a relatively peaceful way 
related to the weakness of the Portuguese crown in 19th-century Europe. But even if not active politically, 
we could still talk about a new hybrid Brazilian identity starting to form as the agent of the growing need 
for cultural sovereignity, the claim that reached its peak in modernism. 
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motherland in the land of colonial conquest imposed upon the colonial subjects, we can 
easily say that this does not apply to Brazil because the colonial subject had not yet 
been clearly formed by the beginning of colonisation. The Indigenous people were 
certainly present when Europeans arrived, but the sharp antagonism between them and 
the Portuguese colonisers lasted for a very short period. Someone with the potential of 
becoming a colonial subject started to form in a process that included the original 
coloniser, his slaves (that is, the colonised from another continent, Africa) and the 
original colonised of Brazil (Indigenous people). It can also be argued that the result of 
this process — the Brazilian — was colonised later by economic means by the British, and 
even later by American and multinational corporations. Neocolonialism and its 
workings are probably based upon and closely intertwined with the original structures 


of colonialism although that would require new theoretical frameworks for analysis. 


In Brazilian hybridisation processes some aspects of colonial conditions described by 
Homi Bhabha weakened and some even ceased to function in the 17” and 18th 
centuries. The lifespans of the descendants of the colonisers were now spent in the New 
World (which also ceased to be ‘new’ during the process), they lost the ambivalent 
volatile position between the two countries that the British officials in India, even in the 
first half of the 20th century, still had. Bhabha’s important role in critical thinking was 
spreading doubt about antagonism in the relationship of the coloniser and the colonised. 
He brings these doubts to an even broader level: he discredits the possibility of drawing 
strict lines between certain cultures at all, and questions the existence of ‘pure cultures’ 
as the initial ingredients of a hybrid culture. These particular ideas are extremely 
relevant and applicable to Brazilian history, where the hybridisation processes have 
been perhaps more intense than anywhere else in the world. However, precisely because 
of that lack of even an imagined notion of one clear-cut ‘pure culture’ of the colonised 
in Brazil (is he Indian, Black, or a hybrid?) or the coloniser (is he a Portuguese, a 
Brazilian, or a hybrid?), it sometimes becomes difficult to apply some of Bhabha’s 


theoretical schemes. 


Another problem with applying Bhabha’s theory in the Brazilian case lies in the 
different level of self-assurance of the coloniser. The (Indian) colonial system described 


by Bhabha (1994) implies a situation in which the colonisers have managed to convince 
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the Indigenous people of the superiority of the British! Based upon the classification 
of different styles of colonisation by Riidiger Bilden (1931, cit. in Freyre 1966), some 
similarities with the Indian colonial condition might apply in the context of the 
“European superstructure” in Mexico and Peru, but not in Brazil where racial hierarchy 


was much less rigid and racial hybridisation had a rapid and strong effect on society. 


Something similar to what Bhabha describes as ‘mimicry’ might have happened (in a 
process that perhaps could be called cultural self-colonisation) in the relationship 
between Brazilians and Great Britain. There was a wave of “Londonization” at the 
beginning of the 19th century when the men of Rio de Janeiro wore thick English suits 
in the tropical heat (Burke 2009: 80). Freyre (1966) has reported a similar process in his 
hometown Recife. We should not dismiss it simply as fashion -- the direction of fashion 


is usually also based on ideological power lines. 


There is also an expression in Brazil — in use since the 19th century — “para ingles a 
ver” (“for the Englishman to see”) with a meaning similar to “Potemkin village” in 
countries under Russian cultural influence — something made only for the 
boss/master/coloniser to look at, something in which those preparing or showing do not 
believe, or which does not even exist. This is a phenomenon common to a modernising 
society. This relationship to British culture adds another layer to the colonial system: 
Britain as the greatest imperial power of the 19"-century world had its effect even on 
those colonies that were officially never under its rule. Only during modernism did this 
form of cultural colonialism start to be questioned and criticised as the search for 


authenticity becomes more and more important. 


Let’s try one last time to illuminate the Brazilian context with the formulations of Homi 
Bhabha on the nature of hybridity. He defines it first through what it is not and then 


through what it is: 


(Dt is not a third term that resolves the tension between the two cultures, or the two scenes of the 
book, in a dialectical play of ’recognition’. /.../ (C)olonial hybridity is not a problem of genealogy 
or identity between two different cultures which can then be resolved as an issue of cultural 
relativism. Hybridity is a problematic of colonial representation and individuation that reverses the 
effects of the colonialist disavowal, so that other ’denied’ knowledges enter upon the dominant 


discourse and estrange the basis of its authority — its rules of recognition. (1994: 162) 


138 Despite some doubts about the credibility of an authority who eats meat -- the colonial subjects 
preferred a vegetarian version of authority. 
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For Bhabha ‘hybridity’ does not solve the problem of the colonial condition as it did in 
Freyre’s vision, yet Bhabha insists on a pluri-subjected approach to the colonial 
question. If for Freyre conflicts are gradually overcome by the assimilation of two 
conflicting categories into one, then for Bhabha hybridity is something much more 
complex. Instead of solving anything it displays the problems found in the dynamics 
between the coloniser and the colonised in new, different forms; it starts a whole set of 
new processes in which local denied or repressed knowledge starts to look for openings, 
for ways of re-establishing the old rules within or despite the new set of dominating 
rules. In Brazil, it has been an intense process between ethnic groups, all of them in a 
constant flux of never-fixed “pure” identity. ‘Denied knowledge” keeps popping up in 
many forms from the beginning of colonialism in Brazil. In modernism it is finally 
brought out into light and the conflict between imported and denied local knowledge 


becomes evident. 


In summary, the fundamental difference between the definitions of ‘hybridity’ of Freyre 
and Bhabha lay in the specificities of the historical context of the colonising process in 
different countries, giving dissimilar starting points for the dynamics between the 
coloniser and the colonised. The second difference has to do with the role and capacity 
of the hybridisation process to solve the tensions and conflicts between different groups 
in society. If Freyre was utterly optimistic in his belief in the disappearance of the 
problems, then Bhabha showed a very different version of ‘hybridisation’ in which the 
negotiation of cultural meaning between the two opponents, the two or even more 


subjects, at least in the Brazilian case, will never end. 


4.7. Theoretical alternatives to ‘hybridity’ 


The different kinds of ‘hybridities’ Freyre and Bhabha write about proved to be quite 
far from each other, both with their own merits and flaws. To get a better overview of 
similar concepts that could be useful in describing Brazilian society I turned to Peter 
Burke’s book “Cultural Hybridity” (2009) — his attempt to aggregate diverse approaches 
to the hybridisation processes of culture worldwide. He has mapped theoreticians of the 
processes of racial and cultural mix, fusion, transfer, palimpsest, exchange, and 


organised them into groups of cultural exchange as examples of imitation, appropriation 
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or mixing.'°? Although Burke rewards ‘hybridity’ by placing it on the cover of his 


book, he also criticises it as not an ideal concept. 


As for ‘hybridity’ it is a slippery, ambiguous term, at once literal and metaphorical, descriptive and 
explanatory (Burke 2009: 154). The concept of hybridity has also been criticized for offering a 
harmonious image of what is obviously disjointed and confrontational and for ignoring cultural 
and social discrimination. /..../ However, it may be useful to distinguish these social conflicts from 
their unintended consequences over the long term — the mixture, interpenetration or hybridization 
of cultures. (Burke 2009: 7) 


Those theorising cultural mixtures in different contexts show a common characteristic 
in their descriptions, a relatively stable time axis from the totally negative evaluation of 
cultural mixture towards the acceptance and even stressing of its positive effects. It 
seems that the willingness to embrace the inevitable tendency towards global 
hybridisation is growing. Burke stresses that all cultures are hybrid, although some are 
more so than others. “There are also some moments of particularly intense 
hybridisation, the consequence of cultural encounters” (ibid.: 66). Next comes a period 
of stabilisation, then a new encounter with the old hybrid defended against the new. 
These stages can be perfectly well analysed in the Brazilian example over the last 500 
years since Europeans arrived in 1500. The different processes of mixing, or as Burke 
prefers to generalise, ‘hybridity’, are an inevitable consequence of colonialism. Today 
we can see it applying anywhere as in the modern world: no country is an island. 
Colonisation started some irreversible processes a long time ago and now inter-ethnic 
contacts take place on an extremely large scale. It seems that consecutive hybridisations 
in Burke’s understanding are rather the inevitable results of radical cultural encounters 
in the process of nation building. If we focus on the result of this process, it seems 
useful to speak of ‘hybridisation’. If we speak of the dynamic moments in cultural 
clashes, this term seems to remain somewhat vague in determining the active and the 


passive subject of these processes. 


In “Cultural Hybridity” much attention is given to Latin American thinkers and 


concepts — giving a hint about where the “more hybrid than other” cultures might be 


139 Tt remains unclear why Peter Burke uses one element from his map as the title of the whole book 


“Cultural Hybridity”. Does this mean that he considers hybridity to be generic enough to be used as the 
umbrella term to apply to all (often competing) descriptions of cultural mixes? I use ‘mix’ here as an 
umbrella term, not to be confused with ‘hybridity’ which is one of the terms being analysed. 
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located. Peter Burke sees Gilberto Freyre as one of the two first celebrators of hybridity, 
the other being Mexican José Vasconcelos, the author of “The Cosmic Race” (1929), 
which presented the mestizo as the essence of the Mexican nation (Burke 2009: 4). That 
line of thinking is both preceded and followed by other Latin American-originated 
vigorous concepts parallel to hybridity. Among the more contemporary Brazilian 
intellectuals not mentioned by Burke, there is Silviano Santiago with his notion of ’in- 
betweenness’ (see Santiago 2004), which comes quite close to Bhabha’s ‘hybridity’, 
assigning a more active roll to the ‘natives’; or Roberto Schwartz (1992) with his theory 
of ‘misplaced ideas’ '*°. In this continuous line of thought lies the Brazilian discourse of 
the problematics that Bhabha and others address in their texts about other parts of the 
world. The reason why the contribution of Latin American thinkers has not been 
integrated into the postcolonial school, does not lie in lack of academic vigour but 


somewhere else. 


Peter Burke dismisses the core text of this thesis, the AM, as a version of imitation of 
cultural models, stressing only the digestion part of the metaphor (2009: 38) and leaving 
out the vanguard ideas about the reversal of cultural power and suggestions to rethink 
global history from a Latin American standpoint. Even though part of the literary canon, 
it is still often overlooked by historians of ideas, probably because Oswald de Andrade 
loved to express himself in a metaphorical way and the text contains intuitions not quite 


developed into a functioning system or model. 


It seems that the ‘anthropophagy’ of de Andrade could prove to be a better term than 
‘hybridity’ as seen by Bhabha or Freyre with which to describe the Brazilian condition 
of the 20th century, in which instead of the active and the passive subjects of nation 
building we may speak about an attempt of provoking a cultural clash in order to seize 
the subject position organically from the inside. The ‘hybridity’ that Gilberto Freyre 
described is also a view from inside society, although he identified more with one 


subject, the one in the power position. In addition, he stressed only the positive, 


140 Roberto Schwartz in “Ideias Fora de Lugar” (1973), in English essay collection “Misplaced Ideas” 
(1992) translates the main postulates of the Latin American-born social and economic ‘dependency 
theory’ (periphery as the creation of the capitalistic system; the functional role of slavery in global 
capitalism, etc.) into the cultural field. Schwartz criticised the nationalist understanding that by getting rid 
of imported influence the essential pure Brazilian culture would come out, he insisted that the so-called 
Third World is an organic part of the contemporary global world and has to be understood and analysed 
as part of this complex relationship. 
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successful aspect of the hybridisation process, “offering a harmonious image of what is 
obviously disjointed”, as Burke put it. The ‘hybridity’ Homi Bhabha analysed is more 
objective, and he tries to negotiate the process as moving between the ‘outside’ and 
‘inside’ views, although in his attempt to find a globally fitting universal theory a lot 
gets lost. The ‘insiders’ of various colonial systems react, adapt and resist in different 
ways in their respective social, cultural and historical contexts. So we could critically 
use some explanations from Freyre about the historical process of ethnic hybridisation 
in Brazil and some well-tested and functional concepts from Bhabha explaining the 


inner logic of a colonial relationship. But we need something more. 


What Oswald de Andrade offers in his manifesto is a sovereign self-reflection, a view 
that relates more to the position of the colonised. This does not take a victim’s role, but 
originates from a belief that we, the Brazilian nation, have always been strong, 
vindictive and on top of our lives and we will continue to be so, even if some other, 


outsider’s, story says otherwise. 
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CHAPTER 5. GIVING BIRTH TO THE MODEL: FROM 
ANTHROPOPHAGY TO METABOLISM TO PERSPECTIVISM 


5.1. Introduction 


After dissecting the manifesto from various angles (Chapter 2) and showing where its 
main protagonist, the anthropophague historically originates (Chapter 3) I will now 
analyse the central term of the AM, that of ‘anthropophagy’, in more detail. With the 
second section of this final chapter I intend to open up the inner logic of the digestion 
process that anthropophagy shares on two levels: a ritual conducted by Amerindian 
natives, and the metaphor expressed in the manifesto. I also describe a deeper symbolic 
meaning that the metaphor of ‘cultural anthropophagy’ could achieve in the social, 


historical and cultural context to which the manifesto relates. 


In Chapter 4 the general theoretical context was explained and ‘anthropophagy’, as 
presented in the AM, was suggested to be an alternative to ‘hybridity’ as seen by 
Bhabha or Freyre as it is probably more precise in its description of the Brazilian 
situation. In section 5.5 I test this suggestion further. This includes analysing the AM as 
a tactic of cultural resistance that opposes itself to the colonial discourse on ‘the 
cannibal’ that was presented and analysed in Chapter 3. ‘Anthropophagy’ reveals itself 
as a colonial counter-discourse that has the purpose of becoming counter-colonial 


discourse, that is, of breaking the order of the original discourse. 


After the manifesto came others that drew inspiration from it: the cultural movements of 
1950s-1970s that rediscovered the AM, re-invited it into the national identity debate and 
developed it further. Part 5.4, entitled “The Aftermath”, shows one by one how those 
movements devoured parts of the AM -- some only masticating, others also digesting —, 
and in those different metabolic processes turned the intuitive metaphor included in the 


manifesto into a working cultural model, a conscious Brazilian self-description. 


The fourth subchapter introduces an under-studied link between the work of a major 
contemporary Brazilian anthropologist, Eduardo Viveiros de Castro, and the concept of 
‘cultural anthropophagy’ as introduced by Oswald de Andrade. ‘Amerindian 
perspectivism’, a vision grown out of ‘anthropophagy’ in the 1990s will be briefly 


introduced and analysed. Even though the overlap between ‘perspectivism’ and 
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‘anthropophagy’ is not total, there is obvious continuity. Perspectivism, “a new take on 
anthropophagy” as worded by Castro, aspires to a universal worldview in which diverse 


outlooks are accepted as having an equal right to exist next to each other. 


My hypothesis was that during these developments ‘anthropophagy’ grew from a 
metaphor into a model that is well usable to explain the situation of Brazilian society 
and culture. In the beginning of this chapter I shortly introduce the theoretical basis of 


the concepts metaphor and model for this thesis. 


5.2. Of Metaphors and Models 


A classic study of metaphors by Lakoff and Johnson [1980] departed from an 
understanding that although Anglo-American philosophical and linguistic schools 
ignore the role of metaphors in interpreting the world, in everyday life and language 
they are crucial and might even provide a key to how to interpret understanding as such 
(Lakoff, Johnson 2011: 30). After thorough research they concluded that metaphors are 
pervasive, not just in language but also in thought and action — our ordinary conceptual 
system is fundamentally metaphorical in nature (ibid.: 35). They stress that metaphors 
from the field of politics and economy are especially important in framing our lives. 
They are certainly not neutral, but can easily be (and often are) used to conceal aspects 


from reality (ibid.: 277-8).'"! 


I would add that metaphors are created not only to conceal but also to highlight certain 
aspects of reality. The AM could be interpreted both as an attempt to draw attention to 
what the leading metaphors were concealing in the Brazil of the 1920s, and an attempt 
to construct a new metaphor that would establish totally new ways to create meanings in 
the current situation. To give an example about a dominant metaphor prevalent in Brazil 
throughout the 20” century we can look at ‘happy hybridisation’, most eloquently 
popularised by Gilberto Freyre, highlighting the positive side of mixed race identity but 
obscuring the structures of colonial repression that accompany it. This thesis is 


dedicated to interpreting what exactly the metaphor of ‘anthropophagy’ as presented in 


“1 Right before the Gulf War Lakoff wrote an essay “Metaphor and War” about which metahpors the US 
government used to convince people to go to war in Iraq and how metaphors can work in the planning of 
foreign politics (Lakoff, Johnson 2011: 306). 
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the AM highlights. 


This chapter will show how during the course of the 20" century the intuitive metaphor 
‘anhtropophagy’ gradually turned more and more into a cultural model. Max Black 
writes that during his research on metaphors he became impressed by the tight 


connection between the ideas of metaphors and models. 


Every metaphor is the tip of a submerged model (Black 1993: 30). 


Black explains that a successful metaphor is realised in a discourse, is embodied in the 
given text, and need not be treated as a riddle. (Ibid.: 23) That is the case with ‘cultural 
anthropophagy’: Oswald de Andrade intuitively chose a quite surprising metaphor and it 
took many decades for the audience to start seeing the model hiding beneath it. It does 
not make much sense to start to analyse the metaphor in isolation — that would be 
solving a riddle in Black’s sense; the meanings will be revealed only when analysing 


the context and seeing the metaphor against the background of different discourses. 


Based on Max Black’s works, Paul Ricoeur writes that with respect to the relation to 
reality, metaphor is to poetic language what the model is to scientific language (Ricouer 
[1975] 2003: 283). This statement complies well with my analysis of “anthropophagy” 
and its development in the 20th century Brazil. In the manifesto of 1928 the author’s 
endeavour seems to be something between presenting a rational analysis of his 
contemporary society and sharing a piece of poetic self-expression about the same topic 
— with a stronger emphasis on the latter wish. ‘Anthropophagy’ is proposed in the AM 
as a poetic trope, which is conceived by intuition and works its way into the attentive 
reader’s mind inthrough iundirect ways, depending on one’s capacity and willingness to 
be receptive. In the course of the 20th century, when the metaphor is reused, filled with 
new content, clarified and polished, it becomes something much more closer to a model. 
In its most recent expression, ‘perspectivism’, it has turned into a model: moved much 
closer to the scientific language and works as a description of society, explaining the 


essential workings of Brazilian society. 


Ricouer also writes, still based on Black, that a model is an instrument of re-description. 


It is about talking in a certain way, consisting of a complex network of statements. 


If the model, like metaphor, introduces a new language, its description equals explanation. (Ibid.: 286-7) 
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A model’s fruitfulness consists of our knowing how to make use of it; its ‘deployability’ 
(ibid.: 283). This deployability is what I call in this thesis a ‘working cultural model’. 
That is something that makes sense, a description which helps the agents of culture to 
attach meanings to what they do and what happens around them. The fact that 
‘anthropophagy’ was picked up so many times during the 20th century by very different 
cultural groups who made it work for them in renewed context, means that the metaphor 


had the necessary potential, it was deployable -- a model was able to merge out of it. 


5.3. ‘Anthropophagy’ as the central metaphor of the AM 


The main spiritual idea of anthropophagy has always been one of dissolving alterity to 
the extreme, and for this mission when contextualising its position in contemporary 
times, anthropophagy has even been called “the social therapy of the modern world” 
(Fonseca 1990: 265). This fundamental aim to dissolve alterity could be attributed to 
both the ritual devouring of parts of the human body by Amerindian native groups and 
to the metaphor-based cultural model introduced in the AM. Dissolving alterity does not 
mean eliminating or destroying the Other, it implies incorporating the essence of the 


Other into oneself and thus guaranteeing its continued existence. 


Adone Agnolin explains the assimilation of alterity in the anthropophagic act as a 
metabolic process, where the substances that the organism absorbs from external 
surroundings undergo chemical or cultural modification, losing their identity and 
acquiring the identity of the assimilating organism (2005: 188-189). Significantly this 
process, which radically changes the object of assimilation, does not leave the 


assimilating subject unchanged. 


Just as in the digestive process the assimilated alterity constitutes one of the 
inexhaustible sources of our identity: however, the assimilating body does not remain 
identical to what it was: the "us" therefore loses its stability..." (Agnolin 2005: 188- 
189) 


' Como no processo digestivo, a alteridade assimilada constitui uma das fontes inesgotaveis de nossa 
identidade: porem, o corpo que assimila não permanece idêntico a si mesmo: o "nos", portanto, perde a 
sua estabilidade... (My translation to English - M.P.) 
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Let us look closer at what happens to the ‘assimilator’ and the ‘substances absorbed’ in 
the case of “cultural anthropophagy’ as presented by de Andrade. The ‘assimilator’ in 
this case is Brazilian culture, but we should not confuse it with the term”s strictly 
sociological meaning, as in “assimilating a minority”. One of the main differences in an 
anthropophagic process as compared to assimilation as seen in sociological or 
demographic studies is related to the object of assimilation. It is not necessarily the 
immigrants and their identity that would need to be absorbed by the central state, but 
rather it is the cultural impact that is introduced and in many cases imposed from 
outside that needs to be assimilated by the target culture. In other words Brazilians, as 
suggested by the AM, do not want to absorb European culture in its entirety and not 
necessarily even the immigrants who have come to Brazil, but rather their ideas, 
technology, culture, which in any case have been and continue to be imported. I have 
generally avoided using the term ‘assimilation’ because I feel its associations are 
incorrect, but as Agnolin’s analysis is useful for understanding the essence of 


anthropophagy, I make an exception here. 


The assimilation of exterior influences can be somewhat violent as the metaphor of 
digestion suggests: the original contours of what is ‘devoured’ get lost; anything that is 
acquired needs to start fitting itself to what existed before in the digesting 
organism/culture, often going through intense changes; some parts that do not seem to 
fit are excreted. These are only normal phases in the development of any growing 
organism that needs to reach an independent and whole identity, even if growing in an 
environment of extremely strong external influences. In this process the assimilating 
‘us’ certainly does not remain identical to what it was before, just as Agnolin points out, 
although in de Andrade’s version it does not have to totally lose its stability. The ‘us’ 
changes just slightly and becomes gradually stronger while absorbing elements from 
outside, as there is a very vigorous original foundation upon which the identity of the 


‘anthropophague’ grows from Indigenous culture. 


This process seems to some extent similar to what Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari 
describe as one of the basic components of all processes of life, ‘becoming’. They say 
that all becomings are already molecular, “becoming is not to imitate or identify with 
something or someone” (2004: 300), it generates a new way of being that is a function 
of influences rather than resemblances. According to Deleuze and Guattari (2004) the 


process of ‘becoming’ is a process of change, flight or movement within an assemblage, 
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a process of removing the element from its original function and bringing about new 
functions. The link between “becoming” and anthropophagic processes would need 
much more thorough research, but there certainly are some similarities in the 
philosophical basis of the two terms and how they explain the meaningful processes of 
life. For both, change is extremely important, stability is not achievable by stagnation 


but only through constant renewal. 


Coming back to the analysis of the ‘cultural anthropophagy’ model, it is important to 
stress that the apparent violence of the process of digestion (“becoming on a molecular 
level”) actually does no harm to the objects. Literally speaking de Andrade does not 
incite the Brazilian mighty anthropophagues to travel to Europe and devour the 
Portuguese, the French, the English, and their cultures. Rather, he suggests that 
Brazilians take on the influences, whether technological, cultural or otherwise, that have 
come or are coming to Brazil, whether violently imposed or by more natural processes 
of cultural exchange, and apply the digestion process to those. Thus the process he 
suggests has two phases: 1) the influences are imposed; 2) they are made into “our 
own”. The European “original” on the other side of the ocean remains intact in this 


process, suffering no violence at the hand of the ‘savage natives”.'* 


This two-phase character of “cultural anthropophagy” is the first, somewhat simplistic, 
explanation of why at its core it is not violent at all — the object does not feel teeth in his 
body as it is his facsimile that is being devoured. Going back to the anthropological 
knowledge about anthropophagy, we find other arguments claiming that the basis for 
the metaphorical model, the real devouring of human bodies, does not have to be 
perceived as violent either. Beth Conklin in her ethnography Consuming Grief: 
Compassionate Cannibalism in an Amazonian Society (2001) about the Wari tribes, 
states that systems of mortuary cannibalism present the greatest potential challenge to 
interpretations of cannibalism as an antisocial act of aggression and domination, and 
that the few ethnographic studies that have been conducted on mortuary cannibalism 
have tended to highlight its socially integrative dimensions. Sanday's (1986) cross- 
cultural analysis, for example, emphasised the semantic complexity of anthropophagy 


and showed that cannibalism may symbolise social order and the regeneration of life- 


143 In reality these processes of course continue in both directions and European culture adapts/digests a 
lot from the Brazilian, although here I am describing the process from the Brazilian perspective, as 
suggested by the AM. 
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giving cosmic forces (Conklin 1995: 77).** 


The socially integrative motives of anthropophagy were already discussed by 
Montaigne [1580] "nous sommes tous des lopins, chaque piece, chaque momant, faict 
son jeu" (II, i, 337): each morsel of knowledge and moment of perception can 
potentially be reactivated into new critical efforts towards self-awareness and collective 
identification (Marchi 1993: 45). The part can become a new whole, we are fragmentary 
beings and must struggle to extrapolate a coherent existence from our individual 
perspectives. This basic knowledge about personal identity-forming process from the 
field of psychology is expressed more literally in the Indigenous act of anthropophagy 
and in the cultural model proposed in the AM. Marchi, in his essay about Montaigne, 


adds: 


The way in which the Tupinamba absorb the power and valor of their ancestors, is how 
Montaigne formulates literary production: the aggressive appropriation of materials 
achieved through the assimilation of an array of textual sources whereby their energies 


are regenerated in a new body. (1993: 45) 


This description applies entirely to the model proposed by de Andrade (who did rely on 
Montaigne and mentioned him in the AM). Absorbing the power of the ancestors -- and 
I would add also from enemies -- can be the basic positive production model for a 
cultural identity. José Miguel Wisnik (2008: 400) names “the main principle of 
Oswaldian anthropophagic utopia: rivalling aggression converted into a ludic and 


creative act of reciprocity”. 


The division between endo- and exocannibalism seems to lose its importance when 
analysing the essence of the metaphor Oswald de Andrade created based upon ritual 
anthropophagy. Even if endocannibalism gives us proof about the non-aggressive nature 
that man-eating can have, the more famous and widely diffused tradition of eating the 
bodies of enemies can be converted on the metaphorical level into a very similar 
positive outcome of an integrated and empowered community. Oswald enjoyed playing 
around with the aggression of the image. It really seems shocking at first glance that 


someone would choose something so seemingly antihuman as cannibalism to suggest as 


144 See more examples and explanations of non-violent anthropophagy in Chapter 3 of this thesis. 


145 DU sae Se 7 A y EA i 7 A r 
o principio utopico da antropofagia oswaldiana: a agressividade rivalizaria convertida num ato de 


reciprocidade ludica e criadora. 
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the main metaphor and integrative element for his nation’s identity. But as analysis of 
the manifesto and the colonial discourse on ‘the cannibal’ has shown, it does not need to 


be so for various reasons. 


Firstly the author suggests the identification of Brazilians with anthropophagues with a 
large degree of irony: if you, Europeans, created such a monstrous image of the 
cannibal in your heads, then beware, we can not be tamed and we can devour your 
civilisation. The meaning of this position when placed into the postcolonial context is 
an attempt to build a counter-colonial discourse (or in other wording: an attempt to 
destroy the colonial discourse). De Andrade is perhaps partially successful in this goal, 
although in other parts of the manifesto he remains too stuck in binary oppositions and 
thus remains within the colonial discourse, offering an alternative counter-discourse 
within the imposed rules. Secondly, he refers to the central positive integrative role of 
anthropophagy in the cosmography of many Amerindian tribes. As Viveiros de Castro 
has shown (2007: 12), at the time of the writing the AM this link to the cosmography of 
the Indigenous mainly relied on intuition, given de Andrade’s quite vague knowledge of 
Indigenous cosmography. This supports the importance of intuition for de Andrade, 
which was deduced already from the analysis of the manifesto: he uses intuition as a 
method (in the associative style of the manifesto), he uses it unknowingly while 
building the content of his arguments (as Castro pointed out) and finally he consciously 
praises intuition as opposed to rationality and Western belief in progress. In his later 
essays, for example in a dissertation written in 1950, ideas pointing to conscious 
interpretation are present and intuition as a method is not so central. There de Andrade 
calls the materialist interpretations of anthropophagy by travellers immoral because its 
ritual character, comprising harmony and community and expressing a world view that 
characterised the primitive phase of all humanity, itself presents a certain 


Weltanschauung (de Andrade 1972: 77). 


In one of the most thoughtful analyses of the AM to date, “Antropofagia ao alcance de 
todos” (“Anthropophagy in everybody’s reach”, 1972), Brazilian scholar Benedito 
Nunes gives a minute overview of how de Andrade put the apparent aggression of the 
metaphor to work towards the goals of rebellion and the search for an independent 
direction for Brazil. I will give a short overview of Nunes’ arguments for how 
‘anthropophagy’ works in the text of the manifesto, adding my own comments which 


will add another layer to the understanding of the metaphor and help me explain how it 
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later starts to form a cultural model. 


Nunes claims that de Andrade uses the power of shock, initiating the word 
‘anthropophagy’, “a potentially explosive martial weapon”, as a provocation to wound 


the imagination of the reader with the uncomfortable memory of cannibalism (xxv). 


It is a catalysing term, reactive and elastic that mobilizes all denials into one denial, into 
a cannibalistic practice, anthropophagic devouring, it is a bloody symbol, a mix of insult 
and sacrilege, of vilification and public flogging, as a substitute to verbal aggression 
towards an immaterial enemy of many faces, both immaterial and multi-faceted(/full of 


protein) a 


. The faces are: repressive political-religious colonial machinery under which 
the Brazilian civilization formed, patriarchal society with its rules of moral conduct, its 
messianic wishes, its rhetoric of intelligence that imitated the metropolis and bowed 
down before the foreigners, its indianismo as a sublimation of frustrations of the 


colonized imitating the attitudes of the colonizer.!*” (xxv 
g 


Nunes here brings out some of the characteristics of the ‘them’-group of the manifesto 
as I outlined in chapter 2. He includes indianismo'** as a sublimation of frustrations 
caused by imitation. Here he refers to a process that Homi Bhabha (1994) some decades 
later describes as mimicry. When Bhabha remained essentially neutral regarding the 
effects of mimicry upon the colonised, identifying the positive side of mimicry as a 
survival strategy, then Nunes sees it as a source of frustration that can be either 
sublimated (as with romanticising and attributing noble values to the Indigenous) or 


fought against (as Oswald de Andrade in the AM). 


Nunes claims de Andrade’s choice of this central metaphor for his manifesto is a 


146 The term used in original ’proteico’ can mean both ‘multi-faceted’ and related to/source of protein — as 
Nunes could have had both meanings in his mind I left both in the translation. 


147 4 as : R PERA P z E r: 
E um vocábulo catalizador, reativo e elástico, que mobiliza negações numa só negação, de que a 


prática do canibalismo, a devoração antropofagica, é o simbolo cruento, misto de insulto e sacrilégio, de 
vilipêndio e de flagelação publica, como sucedâneo verbal da agressão física a um inimigo de muitas 
faces, imaterial e proteico. São essas faces: o aparelhamento colonial politico-religioso repressivo sob 
que se formou a civilização brasileira, a sociedade patriarcal com seus padrões morais de conduta, as 
suas esperanças messiânicas, a retórica de sua intelectualidade, que imitou a metrópole e se curvou ao 
estrangeiro, o indianismo como sublimação das frustracoes do colonizado, que imitou atitudes do 


colonizador. (My translation — M.P.) 


148 The discourse of romanticising the indigenous, with the novels of Alencar being the often-cited 
example in the manifesto, see more in chapter 1. 
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catalyst, a substitute for verbal aggression that includes an inherent insult without 
necessarily speaking it openly. I agree with Nunes here, despite my earlier arguments 
about the peacefulness of the core of the metaphor. Combining these two sides of the 
nature of ‘anthropophagy’ as used in the AM reveals its ambivalent nature, the intended 
irrationality that is turned into its strength. The aggression of the metaphor creates the 
energy necessary for resistance, the energy of the claimed and simultaneously achieved 
sovereignty of the ‘our’-group. This establishes the right of a people to tell their own 
story, even if it conflicts with many aspects of the version told and imposed by 
outsiders. At the same time it proposes a program that is not at all destructive, on the 
contrary, it is a positive optimistic way of building an identity without isolation, 
withdrawal or insularity but rather by opening up, dissolving and digesting the 


influences of the other. 


Benedito Nunes goes on to describe three ways in which ‘anthropophagy’ as a symbol 


of devouring functions in the manifesto: 


- as an organic metaphor inspired by the Tupi Indigenous warlike ceremony of 
sacrifice of brave enemies captured in combat; 

- asa diagnosis of Brazilian society traumatized by colonial repressions that 
conditioned the growth model; 

- as therapy: a violent and systematic reaction to all social and political 
mechanisms, intellectual habits, literary and artistic manifestations that created 
repressive trauma until the beginning of the 20th century. (xxv-xxvi) 

Nunes adds that the answer to the central riddle of the manifesto “Tupi or not tupi, that 
is the question” is thus complete and permanent rebellion (xxvi). He also identifies that 
apart from those three functions we have to realise that ‘anthropophagy’ appears in the 
AM in two semantic rulings. The first brings us to primitive societies, especially the 
Tupi before the ‘discovery’ of Brazil - I would summarise it as ‘ethnographic 
discourse’. The second one is the historical discourse of Brazilian society which 
‘anthropophagy’ opposes with the individual practise of rebellion, using the power of 


the first, ethnographic discourse. (xxvi) 


In these distinctions -- between the three functions and two semantic rulings of 
‘anthropophagy’ in the manifesto -- we can once again see its power to catalyse or 
release very different, but interwoven processes. Using ethnographic discourse to rebel 


against the historic, and accommodating both in the same term; concentrating 
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aggression, diagnosis and therapy simultaneously into the same term — this makes the 
‘anthropophagy’ of the AM truly explosive and the most suitable cover term for 


Brazilian cultural resistance. 


5.4. The aftermath: the application of ‘anthropophagy’ as a cultural model 


in 20" century Brazil 


5.4.1. Introduction. 


Oswald de Andrade might have had comprehensive global aims with his project but this 
is not obvious from the text of the manifesto. In his vision of the future, de Andrade 
concentrates clearly on revolutionising the Brazilian way of being and thinking, thus 
creating a cultural model primarily fit for local use. The ‘export possibilities’ of the 
model that were the focus in the earlier “Pau-Brasil” manifesto (1924) regarding 
Brazilian poetry, are left open in the AM. The project of ‘anthropophagy’ as a proposal 


for a new identity goes through its first tentative and local phase in the manifesto. 


The concept strengthened and gained followers in Brazil throughout the 20" century, 
thus proving its right to be interpreted as a cultural model. The first relevant example of 
a work carrying similar values to the AM is the novel “Macunaima” by Mario de 
Andrade, written concurrently with the manifesto, originating from the same ideas 
discussed in the small modernist group in Sao Paulo. Mario himself protested somewhat 
against the label ‘anthropophagic novel’ applied to it at its reception and wanted to 


distance his work from the project of Oswald, although he was unsuccessful in that. 


During Oswald’s lifetime his work remained relatively unrecognised and was intensely 
criticised by the conservative opinion leaders. Only after his death in 1954 did late 
recognition arrive. Soon significant cultural movements appeared that used and further 
developed his model of ‘cultural anthropophagy’. There were other later examples of 
experimental avant-garde cinema, art, literature, architecture, digital culture, and, some 
claim, even politics, that are openly derived from ‘anthropophagy’ of the AM with a 


strong web of interconnections between them. 


Cannibalism, initially an irreverent verbal weapon and a form of resistance in the 


Anthropophagic Manifesto of the ’twenties, re-emerges in the ’sixties and ’seventies as 
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both a metaphor and a philosophy of culture (Vieira 2008: 18). 


The Brazilian new wave of cinema, Cinema Novo, with its most outstanding examples 
“Deus e o Diabo na Terra do Sol” (1964) and “Terra em Transe” (1967) by director 
Glauber Rocha, also gained a great deal from “cultural anthropophagy”, carrying the 


philosophy on and inspiring others”. 


Art and architecture have been strongly influenced by the metaphor created by Oswald 
de Andrade. Brazilian concrete art, which emerged in the new capital Brasilia, based 
on the work of the architect Oscar Niemeyer and urban designer Lucio Costa, greatly 
influenced design, advertising, visual reformulation of the press, avant-garde music 
(Campos 2008a: 188-9). In 1998, for its 24º event, one of the most prominent art events 
in the world, the São Paulo Biennial, chose a Brazilian topic for the first time in its 46- 
year historyth: the “Manifesto Antropofago”. The Biennial was titled Roteiros (repeated 
7 times as in the AM) and even the choice of curators and regions was guided by the 
ethos of the manifesto. The chief curator Paulo Herkenhoff chose “non-uniform cultural 


territories, irreducible to a single geographic taxonomy”"! 


(Catalogue of the Biennial 
1998: 17). All the curators had the choice of whether to depart from the manifesto or 
not; nearly all did so, whether relating to the topic of cannibalism directly or rather 
interpreting the main proposals and applying them to the modern art of their region.” 


The aim of the Biennial could thus be summarised as devouring the art and art thinking 


1# For example Caetano Veloso has written (1997: 57) that Tropicalism would never have been born 
without true understanding of the populism he obtained from seeing one specific scene in “Terra em 
Transe”, in which a ‘populist’ politician holds a man’s mouth closed. 


150 Brazilian concrete art entertains affinities with ceramic geometrism, Indian body painting patterns, the 
pre-cubism of African religious sculptures and objects. 


'S! Even if a more traditional taxonomy was used at times (Europe as a unit for example), then the 
curators were not invited from hegemonic art centres (in the European case from Belgium and Finland 
instead) (Catalogue of the Biennial, 1998: 26). 


152 An example: the African part of the Biennial Catalogue is presented as a new version of the Tempest, 
in which Prospero is “a well-assimilated director of a National Gallery in an unnamed African state”, 
Caliban is “a savaged African modernist”, Stephano a drunken Marxist critic and the ghosts of Oswald de 
Andrade, Frantz Fanon, Picasso and others can establish a dialogue over the topics of art and imperialism. 
(the Catalogue 1998: 222-237). In the African part of the Biennial nobody was looking for vestiges of 
cannibalism in any traditional society, instead the curators and artists tried to merge the everyday 
experiences of those who face the difficulties of producing knowledge about their continent. (Ibid.: 27, 
26) This task fits well with the task that Oswald de Andrade departed from while writing the AM. 
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of the world in the spirit of the AM. 


By the 1990s, in the project of perspectivism, that is “a new take on Oswaldian 
anthropophagy in new terms” (Castro 2007: 126), Viveiros de Castro presented a model 
that was fit for the whole world. In his attempts to revolutionise anthropology and the 
global understanding of human experience de Castro was willing to transform this 
renewed version of anthropophagic thought into a universal model. In this longer 
subchapter we will see a few milestones in the long process of the intuitive metaphor 


‘anthropophagy’ as they grow into a working cultural model. 


5.4.2. Macunaima 


“Macunaima”, a short novel by the leading modernist Mario de Andrade (1928) does 
not follow any Brazilian literary traditions: it uses colloquial language, including 
obscene expressions, and nearly oral syntax and stylisation very close to those of a fairy 
tale. The fusion of popular and erudite codes in the text represented something 
completely new for the 1920s surprising and confusing even progressive critics of its 


time (Bosi 2003a: 194-5). 


Macunaima is an anti-hero born in Amazonia, searching for his place in many parts of 
Brazil. The narrative follows the Holy Grail stories to some extent (Mello E Souza 
1979)", but the main characteristics of the hero are opposed to those of the European 
medieval knights: he is lazy, cowardly, ungallant and always follows his instincts; he is 
stimulated by pleasure or by fear. For Macunaima the city is no escape from the forest, 
and vice versa, and there is the constant pain of seeing no way out: Amazonia is not 
happy, but the urban, badly Europeanised and semi-Americanised city is no solution 
either (Bosi 2003a: 204-5). The only way out is a cosmic exile, and so at the end of the 
book the hero turns into a constellation of stars (de Andrade 2004). The author has said 
that he laughed a lot while writing the book in six days over a vacation but in the end he 
cried because he didn’t want exile to be the only solution for his protagonist and 


Brazil’s fate to be a country with no constant identity (Bosi 2003a: 206). 


153 See Gilda de Mello Souza’s illuminating research “Tupi e alaude” (“Tupi and the flute”, 1979) 
providing a thorough comparison of “Macunaima” to the medieval knights of the Holy Grail stories. She 
also analyses the possibility of interpreting the Amazonian anti-hero as the Don Quixote of the New 
World. 
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A leading Brazilian literary theoretician Alfredo Bosi describes two main aims of the 


novel: 


1) to tell episodes from the life of a legendary figure who is between human and 
mythical; 
2) the desire to contemplate the Brazilian people, to search for an extremely 
pluralist identity that borders on surprise and indetermination (Bosi 2003a: 188). 
José Miguel Wisnik adds that “Macunaima” prolongs the antagonisms 
illuminated in the first phase of Brazilian modernism, albeit now within a 
different register: the carnivalisation and systematic relativisation of the 
paradigm takes the oppositions of old/new and national/foreign to the new level 
of anarchic/stable (1990: 180). “Macunaima” has a dynamic ideology. It forms 
in the meeting point of two vectors with opposite directions, that of affective 
memory and that of social criticism (Bosi 2003a: 200). 
This short analysis already shows obvious parallels between the main messages of the 
AM and “Macunaima”. Both have their basis and inspiration in the seemingly 
insurmountable gap between the classically contradictory archaic and modern, or 
between what is one's own/local and what is imposed/colonial. According to the 
different disposition of the authors they either remain pessimistic (cosmic exile for 
Macunaima, no solution in our reality) or find an optimistic solution (a new identity for 


Brazilians in the manifesto). 


Mario has said that the text was combined out of an infinity of existing intentions, 
references, texts (oral and written, European and Brazilian) (Mello E. Souza 1979: 10), 
making it close to the principles of “cultural anthropophagy” as presented in the AM. 
The itinerary of Macunaima does not coincide with the real geography of Brazil, it 
invents a geographic utopia that corrects the grand isolation in which Brazilians live, 
substituting it with the fraternity of the neighbouring. The temporal indeterminacy 
shows coexistence: all live in the same time, with no past or future, there is no 
difference between the technically more advanced south and the more archaic culture of 
the north-east (Mello E Souza 1979: 39). The AM compressed long periods of time and 
the vast Brazilian space quite similarly, joining historic facts or references that in reality 


are far from each other by making them close in eclectic fragments. 


The two literary texts share many of the same elements: 
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e the acceptance that the Brazilian is very different from the European 
standards and that this is his strength; 

e the anthropophagic appetite to digest all aspects of culture from the 
rainforest to the metropolis, from traditional to imported; 

e bothare carried forward by a search for national auto-definition within 
positive cultural pluralism (Rosenfeld 1976: 186); 

e geographic and temporal imprecision that compresses space and time; 

e elements of style: the mix of indigenous and cosmopolitan ways of 
expression, ignoring traditions of format, deliberate attempts to shock the 


audience with surprising stylistics. 


For all those traits “Macunaima” has been called the first anthropophagic novel by 
literary critics, even if such a label went somewhat against its author’s will. The ethnic 
composition of the hero and his family is also utterly anthropophagic in the sense of the 
digestion of the Other in one’s own body: the man called Macunaima is born as a mix of 
Indigenous and Black, but has blue eyes. During his epic journey through Brazil his 
skin becomes white — this could probably be read as a symbol of the ‘whitening’ of a 
person when his social position rises. As Macunaima’s skin becomes white he acquires 
the habits of white men, but his soul will remain a mixture of three races (Proença 1987: 
20). Macunaima’s two brothers have the same parents, yet one of them is Indigenous 
and the other Black. So, after the whitening of Macunaima the three brothers compose a 


perfect model of the official view of Brazilian society with its three racial components. 


The short novel “Macunaima” remained for a long time the main representative of 
anthropophagic culture, next to the manifesto. It took nearly three decades before those 
ideas received a new life in various movements. One of the new forms the ideas took, 


S ; x z “4 154 
was again based on “Macunaima”. A movie with the same title 


placed the plot of the 
book into a contemporary 1960s context and modernised it remarkably. The political 


allusions to the suspension of civil rights” (topical in 1969 after the coup d’etat in 


154 Macunaima (1969), a psychedelic comedy at first glance, but heavily political and full of cultural and 
historical references, is directed by Joaquim Pedro de Andrade and belongs to the avant-guard line of 
Cinema Novo. 


155 For example: Macunaima, while in the Big City, meets the left-wing urban guerrillas who where in 


real-life Brazil at the time fighting against the military government. 
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1964) tied in well with the hints at colonial structures and problems around the 
construction of national identity (important both in 1928 and 1969). The movie thus 
takes the topics from the anthropophagic modernist novel and comes up with an 
inventive grotesque comedy making timely statements about Brazilian contemporary 


identity. 


5.4.3. Poesia Concreta 


In 1930s and 40s Brazilian society underwent such drastic changes that cultural 
anthropophagy as a concept sank into oblivion. A military junta led by Getulio Vargas 
took power and remained there between 1930 and 1945. This led to ideological 
radicalisation at both ends of the spectrum, within the Left and the Fascist movements. 
The Great Depression, starting in 1929, also affected Brazil deeply as the country was 
very dependent on foreign markets and loans. Coffee oligarchs, among them Oswald de 
Andrade’s father, suffered the most. Oswald de Andrade became a member of the 
Communist Party between 1931 and 1945, left experimental texts aside for a while and 
wrote socio-politically oriented prose. He returned to the project of ‘anthropophagy’, 
begun during his youth, in last decade of his life but did not achieve wider recognition 


before his death in 1954. 


1950s and 60s were a politically unstable period in Brazil. After World War II Vargas 
liberalised his regime, and in 1945 was removed from power by a bloodless right-wing 
military coup. After 19 years of democratisation with intense industrialisation and 
nationalisation processes, another military coup, this time backed by the US 
government, established a dictatorship (1964-1985) that undertook neoliberal reforms 
and opened the markets, while also committing severe political violence (deportations, 
torture, murders) and introducing censorship. The context within which to understand 
the application of ‘cultural anthropophagy’ in the 1950s and 60s in Brazil includes 
gradually intensifying political restrictions, multinational corporations entering the 


country, industrialisation and quickly growing role of technology and mass media. 


As Alfredo Bosi puts it, Brasil became “a concubine of multinationals”, a new reason 
for the formation of a sophisticated counter-culture (2003b: 223). In his analysis of 
continuities in culture Bosi brings an outstanding example of how the Concretism of the 


1950s-1960s reuses or reinvents certain visual and graphic schemes of Modernism. The 
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techno-anthropophagic project suddenly seems very contemporary in the 1960s: if in the 
20s intellectuals were seduced by the car, the aeroplane and silent cinema, then in the 
60s TV, the computer and space exploration penetrate the text (Bosi 2003b: 223-4). 
Modernity in both 1920s and 1960s has to do 


with the speed of the new means of transport and communication, with mass culture or 
the culture industry - predominantly visual, the dissolution of traditional verse, classical 
perspective, romantic subjectivity, realist descriptionism, etc., etc. And there is the same 
ambience of a program to be fulfilled, the same determination to stick to certain 
procedures, excluding others, skimming through aesthetic dogmatism156 (Bosi 2003b: 


239). 


The first cultural movement to initiate a revival of the works of Oswald de Andrade, 
especially the concept of ‘anthropophagy’, was Concrete Poetry. This started with a 
group called the Noigandres that got its name from a book-journal founded in 1952 by 
Décio Pignatari and brothers Augusto and Haroldo de Campos in Sao Paulo. From the 
activities and experiments of the Noigandres in 1953-1956 the Concrete Poetry 
movement emerged at the end of 50s (Campos 2008a: 185). The point of departure for 
the Concretists is the ‘crisis of verse’ generated at the end of the 19th century by 
Stéphane Mallarmé's typographic poem “Un Coup de Des”. Interpreting Mallarmé and 
developing his ideas further, the Brazilian Concretists presented literature not as 
craftsmanship but as an industrial process. Its product is a prototype, not the typical 
handiwork of individual artistry; it tends towards minimal, simplified language, 
objectified and therefore easily and quickly communicated (Tolman, Campos 1982: 
179). The industriality implies that in a way they intended to “kill the author”, a poem 
was meant to be a reproducable prototype, designed by a poet, but repeatable by other 


people. 


The Campos brothers and Pignatari published their collective manifesto, “Plano-piloto 


156 ; ; : ee 
a modernidade teria a ver com velocidade dos novos meios de transporte e comunicação, com a 


cultura de massas ou industria cultural, predominantamente visual, com a dissolução do verso 
tradicional, da perspectiva classica, do subjetivismo romântico, do descritivismo realista etc, etc. E ha o 
mesmo ar de programa a ser cumprido, a mesma determinação de ater-se a certos procedimentos com 


exclusão de outros, roçando pelo dogmatismo estetico... 
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de Poesia Concreta”! 


in 1958. They state in the Pilot Plan that concrete poetry is a 
product of a critical evolution of form. Assuming that the historical cycle of verse as a 
formal-rhythmical unit is closed, concrete poetry begins with awareness of graphic 


space as structural agent. 
Concrete Poetry: tension of things-words in space-time. 


A concrete poem communicates its own structure: structure-content. A concrete poem is 
an object in and by itself, not an interpreter of exterior objects and/or more or less 


subjective feelings (Campos et al. 2008: 183). 


Bellei states that the concrete poets of the 1950s were anthropophagi in the sense that 
their work involved a mastication and re-invention of the work of, among others, Ezra 
Pound, e e cummings, and Stéphane Mallarmé. From this mastication literary works 
resulted in which formal innovation is not only of crucial significance but also, indeed, 
the very essence of any noteworthy literary production. Haroldo de Campos claims that 
emphasis of the formal aspects of language - meaning by that emphasis of the signifier 
rather than the signified, or on meaning as form - characterises not only concrete poetry, 


but “the poetry of all times” (Bellei 1998: 100). 


At the beginning of the Concrete Poetry movement the main influences came from 
foreign authors, especially Pound, cummings and Mallarmé. The incorporation of 
Oswald de Andrade’s ideas was slow, and only after 1964 did he become the most 
important reference for the group (Aguilar 2005: 68). Décio Pignatari mentioned him 
briefly in his 1956 “Nova Poesia: Concreta” manifesto, although from that date interest 
in the works of de Andrade only grew (ibid.: 69). Haroldo de Campos’s text “Oswald de 
Andrade in Jornal do Brasil” (1957) asked for re-editions of his works — the concrete 
poets themselves became involved with that project over the next decades (Aguilar 
2005: 107). Gonzalo Aguilar writes that during the first years of the Concretist project 


the poets liked to plan every step and every poem, although around 1964 this preference 


157 «Pilot Plan for Concrete Poetry”, inspired by the “Pilot Plan For Brasilia” - the plan for the 


construction of the city of Brasilia, the capital of Brazil, sketched by the urbanist Lucio Costa and 
architect Oscar Niemeyer on a napkin in 1957 that won the competition for planning the new capital and 
was brought to life (built 1956-1960) on a grandiose scale. For the Concrete poets group Brasilia was the 
“advancement of a utopic narration, a transparent city, a model of functional organization and ismorfism”, 
“an example of antiprovincialism in tropical conscious”, “something that, for us, responds to the idea of 
critical nationalism” (Editorial of the cultural journal Invenção nr 2, 2nd trimester of 1962, p.2, which 


was the main channel for pronouncing the ideas of the Concretists, cit. in Aguilar 2005: 257). 
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changed due to their frustration with the developmentalist modernisation process, the 


explosion of the mass media and political crises. 


The contaminated and Babelic reality explodes in the poems, leaving behind the 
pretence of mathematical composition and determinative planning of all steps É 


(Aguilar 2005: 266). 
Their vision was no longer so pure and came much closer to that of Oswald de Andrade. 


The model of “cultural anthropophagy” became incorporated into the concretist 
movement, but not in the wider cultural sense for which it came to be known over the 
next decades. One important difference between the project of Oswald de Andrade and 
the Concrete Poets was that for Oswald the change he proposed was a march forward in 
which the avant-gardeist had the role of agitator, while for the Concretists the process 
was a construction in which intellectuals and artists act as designers (Aguilar 2005: 
256). At the beginning, anthropophagy was acknowledged in only one specific aspect: 
the capacity to incorporate into highly diverse materials a constructive purpose (ibid.: 
107). “Antropofagia as defined by the Campos brothers is both a continuation and a 
drastic reduction of Andrade’s ambitious efforts,” writes Bellei (1998: 101) in quite a 
critical tone. He sees that the idea of incorporating foreign discourses survived in the 
Concretist project, but was restricted to the production of aesthetically valuable cultural 
artefacts for the global market. In de Andrade’s anthropophagic project, emancipation is 
not only aesthetic but also cultural, social, and political; it is a totalising ambition that 


proposes solutions for the nation as a whole (Bellei 1998: 101). 


Haroldo de Campos used the word transculturation for the cultural incorporation that 
the concretists borrowed from Oswald de Andrade. He believed that transcultural 
mastication of foreign discourses produced original work that was playful and freely 
associative with multiculturalism, an open, multi-linguistic hybridisation, a carnivalised 
trans-encyclopaedia of the new barbarians in which everything can coexist with 
everything else (Campos 1992: 250-251). Bellei criticises this position, claiming that 
transculturation has taken only the aesthetic part of ‘cultural anthropophagy’ and has 
left the social aside, thus becoming a victim of capitalism (Bellei 1998: 106-109). In 


this criticism Bellei is close to the Brazilian Left, who maintained a position of 


158 f . j : 3 
A realidade contaminada e babélica explode nos poemas, deixando para tras as pretensões de uma 


composição matematica e de um planejamento determinante em todos os seus passos. 
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opposition to the new channels of culture and mass media, regarding them as 
instruments of power and alienation of social actors. The followers of modernist 
ideology, like the concretists believed that one should get involved in the new processes 
and change the content from inside. This is why they privileged technological change as 
a process of innovation — they did not see it as an enemy but a scenario under dispute 


for cultural legitimation (Aguilar 2005: 118). 


Concrete Poets played a great role in rediscovering the work of Oswald de Andrade, 
especially the AM, and in developing its ideas further. As the critics showed, they did 
this in a limited way, using Oswald’s project only partially and socially uncritically. In 
the cultural history of the metaphor of ‘anthropophagy’ that means the first step from 
intuitive self-perception towards a cultural model, a step that will be followed by other 
movements after the Concretists, and is inspired by them. In anthropophagic vocabulary 
we might perhaps say that the Concrete Poets started with the mastication of some 
elements from the manifesto, but neither devoured all of it nor went through the whole 


digestion process. 


Leaving aside the justified criticism about mastication rather than digestion, we can be 
sure that the “Anthropophagic Manifesto” did serve as a great source of inspiration for 
the Concrete Poets. They took the manifesto’s plain statement Somos concretistas (“We 
are Concretists”, AM 47) as their motto, over time increasingly stressing in their works 
the importance of Oswald’s ideas about digesting both local and foreign cultural 
impacts. The results — the Concrete Poems or “things-words in space-time” were 
internationally acclaimed as great avant-garde poetry in the modernist spirit, up to the 
point that some critics call it the 20"-century avant-garde’s final poetic triumph, the 
quasi-final phase of the evolution of contemporary poetry (Zurbrugg 56, in Campos 


2008a). 


5.4.4. Tropicalismo 


The most famous cultural movement that openly claimed its roots in the 
‘anthropophagy’ of Oswald de Andrade appeared in the field of music, taking the 
Brazilian tradition of popular music with sophisticated lyrics, melodies and 
philosophical grounds to a new level. Immediately after the 1964 coup, Brazilian pop 


music became polarised between mainly left-leaning cultural nationalists defending 
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‘authentic’ Brazilian popular music (called MPB — Musica Popular Brasileira) and a 


rock movement with Anglo-American influences. 


MPB dominated at music festivals and competitions, with its final rounds televised live. 
At a 1967 festival two young musicians, Caetano Veloso and Gilberto Gil, from the 
north-western city of Salvador da Bahia introduced a new som universal (“universal 
sound”), which combined Brazilian themes, electric instruments and international 
musical influences (Perrone, Dunn 2002: 19). Gilberto Gil won second prize with his 
song “Domingo no Parque” and Caetano came fourth with “Alegria, Alegria”; their 
innovative style had a strong impact. They shocked the majority of the audience, which 
shared nationalist sympathies, because they combined electronic instruments (the use of 
which was regarded a capitulation to US cultural imperialism) with the berimbau, the 
national instrument, and presented kaleidoscopic lyrics with many references to the 
media and pop culture: Brigitte Bradot, Coca-Cola, TV (note that pop culture was still 
not part of high-brow MPB). 


Gil and Veloso were soon leading the insurgent movement of Tropicalism, which 
critiqued orthodox cultural nationalism and renovated Brazilian song by creatively 
engaging with vanguardist experimentation and international countercultures (Perrone, 
Dunn 2002: 19). The following year they issued LPs entitled “Gilberto Gil” and 
“Caetano Veloso”, and a few months later the concept album “Tropicalia or Panis et 
Circensis” with a larger group of like-minded musicians. They were also offered the 
chance to host their own TV program, “Divino, Maravilhoso”. Meanwhile they also 
organised interventions, happenings and scandals at different concerts and festivals. 
Because of their scandalous behaviour and vague political messages (both the Left 
counterculture and the Right military dictatorship were unsure 1f the Tropicalists were 
mocking them) Gil was disqualified from the televised music festival in 1968. Veloso 


met a whistling audience when he presented “É Proibido Proibir”? and answered with 


19 Inspired by the homonomous slogan of the May 1968 student uprisings in Paris “É proibido proibir” 
(“It’s Forbidden to Forbid”) probably made the mainly leftist student audience angry, not so much for its 
inflammatory lyrics, but because of its hard rock style presentation and the use of electric instruments by 
the band Os Mutantes — hardcore MPB fans of the time believed that electric instruments were tools of 
imperialism. A large part of the audience turned their backs to the stage when Caetano and Os Mutantes 
started and the band reacted immediately by playing with their backs to the audience. An excerpt from the 
lyrics of “Proibido proibir”: 
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an inflammatory speech! 


. Veloso explained that the musical representation of this 
song was his reaction to “naive and defensive nationalism”. Students in tum 
disapproved him because, “it wasn’t how a leftist songwriter was supposed to behave” 
(Dunn, Veloso 1996: 123). As the fame of Gil and Veloso grew, the dictatorship 
became more rigid, and by the end of 1969 they were arrested and sent out of the 


country; the following year they were sent into exile in London (until 1972). 


Tropicalism arose in the era in which mass media discourse penetrated life and 
consumerism grew to an unprecedented level. This is something that Oswald de 
Andrade could not foresee when writing the “Manifesto Anthropofago” and was 
probably the greatest obstacle on the path to applying his model decades later: for a 
critical mind it is difficult to embrace devouring and digesting a wide cultural array as 
optimistically as de Andrade did in 1928 because the majority of globalised culture is 
commercial and serves financial purposes more than artistic ones. Caetano Veloso and 
Gilberto Gil, the ideologists and main Tropicalist stars, acknowledged the conflict 
between the commercial (rock) music industry and purist aspirations to create a 


nationalist leftist counter-culture with no elements other than the strictly local. 


After lot of discussion (see Veloso 2003) Veloso and Gil decided to consciously 
overcome this opposition by launching their own project in which they refused to take 
sides, instead opposing the moralism of both sides: the Catholic Right and the militant 
Left. The Tropicalists preferred to incorporate both ends of the scale between 
commercial rock and purist MPB and much more — all the cultural impacts they could 
find from home and abroad, among them what they adored and even what they 
considered bad taste — and digest these influences into a new powerful representation of 
themselves, of the Brazilian perspective, in the tradition of the “Manifesto 


Antropofago”. 


Taking cues from the radical iconoclast Oswald de Andrade and his proposal of 


Me dê um beijo meu amor/ Eles estão nos esperando/ Os automóveis ardem em chamas/ Derrubar as 


prateleiras/ As estátuas, as estantes/ As vidraças, louças/ Livros, sim... 


Give me a kiss my love/ They are waiting for us/ the cars are in flames/ to demolish the shelves/ 
bookcases, statues/ windows, dishes/ books, yes... 


16 Among other messages, Caetano shouted from the stage, “So you are the young people who say they 
want to take power! If you're the same in politics as you are in music, we're done for” (Veloso 2003: 
190). 
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antropofagia, or aesthetic anthropophagy, the Tropicalists aggressively devoured 
foreign information and styles, especially rock, but also tango, bolero and mambo 


(Perrone, Dunn 2002: 19-20). 


Veloso writes in his memoirs of 1997 that their purpose was to reconcile the antagonism 


between MPB and rock, 


as much as it would transcend that other, deeper opposition between bossa nova and 
traditional samba, or even the broader one between sophisticated modern music 
(whether it be bossa nova, samba-jazz, neoregional, or protest song) and the standard 


commercial music of whatever origin... (Veloso 2003: 74). 


Oswald de Andrade decided to overcome the dichotomy between “us” and “them”, the 
local and the foreign elements in Brazil, by devouring anything that came from outside 
and digesting it, thus making “them” part of “us”. The tropicalists, 40 years later, 
proposed something similar. Perhaps the main difference between their and Oswald’s 
proposals was that the tropicalists are more critical of “us”; they suggest devouring both 
“them” and ‘us’. In their music they used the purely Brazilian traditions as critically, 


ironically and lovingly as the foreign elements. 


Liv Sovik describes the process in the following terms: “Tropicalismo brought 
acceptance of a situation of in-betweenness” (2002: 100). Being somewhere between 
modern and archaic, developed and underdeveloped can easily seem shameful or even 
desperate — Macunaima saw no way out of this situation other than cosmic exile. 
Oswald de Andrade thought optimistically that this ambivalence could be turned into a 
strength, as did the Tropicalists. Sovik introduces a comparison with Homi Bhabha, 
suggesting that the Tropicalist project could be seen as an “articulation of difference 
from a minority perspective that seeks to authorize cultural hybridities that emerge in 
moments of historical transformation” (Bhabha 1994: 2). Even if Veloso and co. did not 
articulate their position as defending hybridities — they preferred to call what they did 
anthropophagy --, they did present different minority perspectives and highlighted new 


meanings within historical transformation. 


Veloso explains in an interview to Christopher Dunn that following the example of 
visual pop artists in the USA they took what was kitsch and placed it into a more 
sophisticated repertoire that jolted the musical establishment (Veloso, Dunn 1996: 126). 


Caetano brought to pop music a new type of sensibility privileging use rather than 
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origin,“ liberated energy rather than form. They used songs that were considered bad 
taste, and they did it not only sarcastically or in parody, but also with the intention of 
freeing themselves from the perspective of bad taste and revitalising their creative 
energies (Aguilar 2005: 149-150). Here again a notable resemblance to the project of de 
Andrade exists: if Oswald decided to liberate the man-eating monster from the contempt 
that colonial discourse had attributed to him, then Tropicalists would do the same with 
newer cultural myths about Brazil and its people, created by the ‘more developed’ part 
of the world!” Tropicalism started close to the academic and literary worlds, but 
moved away and approached the masses and margins of society. If, at the beginning, 
they shared the shame felt about the exoticised image of Brazil abroad with erudite 
circles, then by that time they had started to emphasise and highlight those objects of 
shame in a positive way: Brazil as a marvellous tropical country; bananas and palm 
trees; postcard views; folklore, beautiful mulata women; the singer Carmen Miranda 


and later the others (Santiago 1978: 149). 


We didn’t feel humiliated by the presence of cultural influences from richer countries. 
We didn’t feel intellectually or artistically inferior or offended (Veloso, Dunn 1996: 
128). 


Later, according to Veloso, this freedom to be “not humiliated, but stimulated” by 
foreign influence applied to other celebrated Brazilian artists like Joao Gilberto or 


Antonio Jobim — Tropicalism had paved the road for this freedom (ibid.). The example 


161 An example of this preference over origin is Veloso’s decision not to create his own band for the 
launch of the Tropicalist revolution at the 1967 festival. “The decision to use a group already active on 
the rock scene reveals a lot about the tropicalista strategy, but also ultimately about its significance and 
even its limitations. Instead of working together to find a unified sound that would define the new style, 
we preferred to utilise one or more sounds that were already recognisable from commercial music, so that 
the arrangement would be an independent element that would enhance the song but also clash with it. Ina 
way, what we wanted to do could be compared to the contemporary practice of sampling, and the parts 
we were combining were ‘ready-mades’.” He did not even adapt his song to the style of the band. “It was 
as if I believed that the easy superimposition of one thing on another would produce the desired explosive 
effect” (Veloso 2004: 101-2). 


'© Among many other resuscitation attempts Caetano Veloso has made is his mission to re-conceptualise 
the image of the Hollywood star Carmen Miranda (1909-1955), who over time started to represent all the 
clichés about Brazil. She had turned into a kind of monster (Veloso, Dunn 1996) whom intelligent 
Brazilians detested or laughed at. However, Tropicalism presented her with a fresh and loving look. See 
for example Veloso’s essay “Carmen Mirandadada” (in “Brazilian Popular Music & Globalization”. 
Perrone, Dunn, (eds). 2002, p. 39-45); or the lyrics of the manifesto-song “Tropicalia”, in which the last 
line is Viva Carmen Miranda-da-da, with an allusion to the Dada movement. 
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of the AM that the Tropicalists claimed to follow was again clearly visible: devouring 
and digesting makes one stronger and more powerful, there is nothing to be ashamed of. 
As an example of digesting, Veloso writes about how Gilberto Gil introduced him to the 
music of The Beatles, wanting to incorporate a lesson “of an alchemic transformation of 
commercial trash into an inspired and free creation, as a way of reinforcing the 


autonomy of the creators” (2004: 103). 


Exterior impacts were not limited to musical ideas, a large part of the trademark of the 
Tropicalists, especially Veloso, were numerous loans and citations from Brazilian 
cultural history and from both pop and erudite culture from the rest of the world.!º The 
importance of hairstyles, colourful clothes, body paint, etc., is similar for the hippie 
movement in North America, although their socio-political significance is absolutely 
different, as the Brazilian context is diverse, for example the military dictatorship that 


had become tougher by the end of the decade (Aguilar 2005: 148). 


Veloso and Gil grew up in the Salvador of the 1950s and 60s among active cultural 
circles. Their familiarity with both popular music and high modernism allowed them to 
establish pathways and links between high, popular and mass culture. The explosion of 
mass communication put them into an advantaged position that allowed them to move 
within this diverse repertoire and to later take over its means and provoke a divergence 
within it. They conceived the means as a space of negotiation and criticism of social 


images (Aguilar 2005: 120, 124). 


Gonzalo Aguilar stresses that the continuity between modernism (as apparent both in 
1920s and in the form of Concretism in the 1950s) and the iconoclast movements of the 
1960s had two directions, with the tropicalists taking ideas and citations from 


modernism'™, and the Concretists, allied with Tropicalists, supporting their project by 


16 A well-known example is a sentence from Les Mots by Jean-Paul Sartre in the lyrics of Veloso’s song 
“Alegria, Alegria”. 


164 A few examples of Tropicalists citing Concretist texts: 


e the title of one of the manifest-songs “Geleia Geral” (“General Gel/Jam”) is a citation from a 
Concretist programmatic article “& se nao perceberam” (“& if you did not understand”), from 
the last issue of their journal Invenção, written by Decio Pignatari. The full citation reads as: Na 
geléia geral brasileira alguém tem de exercer as funções de medula e de osso. — “In the 
Brazilian general jam somebody has to fill the functions of marrow and bone.” The phrase 
Geleia Geral has been an important catch-phrase in the Tropicalist vocabulary for years. 
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writing articles, °° organising joint events, etc. Paradoxically Concrete Poetry became 
part of a repertoire that included incompatible perspectives (Aguilar 2005: 128). 
Tropicalism signified the consolidation of Concrete Poetry as part of the repertoire of 
mass music and erudite culture, but it also marked the beginning of its disintegration as 
an organic movement. Tropicalism was, among other things, a critical, parodying, 
movement and a sign that mass culture destabilised pop culture as much as elite and 


high culture (ibid.: 152). 


Gil, and especially Veloso, were among the first who understood that apart from 
musical talent one needs TV, the media, marketing and a visual image to become a star. 
They mastered all of these elements while still remaining ironical about them and not 
putting their sophistication aside. In his essay “Caetano Veloso enquanto super-astro” 
(“Caetano Veloso as a superstar”) Silviano Santiago ponders the contradiction of 
Caetano and Gil being opposed to capitalism and consumption while being superstars, 
and thus, by definition, needing and owning a lot more money than for example their 
fans (Santiago 1978: 145). Leftist criticism was certainly ironical about it, for example 
Roberto Schwarz stresses that for the really poor the most relevant problems are 
certainly different from those that the Tropicalists represent — if there is not enough 


food, then questions of style lose their meaning (1992: 143). 


The central figure of Concrete Poetry, Augusto de Campos, writes that what Caetano 


most importantly took over from Oswald de Andrade was: 


critical and anthropophagical nationalism, open to all nationalities, swallowing and 


reducing the new languages of modern technology!” (1974: 161). 


De Campos also mentions that Oswald had the same enemies in the 1920s as the 


Bahians in the 1960s: conservatives, Stalinists and ‘nationaloids’ (1974: 263). Veloso 


e “Dada”, a song by Gilberto Gil and “Rap Popcreto” by Caetano Veloso (both from CD 
“Tropicalia 25 anos” (1993)) refer to Concrete Poetry. 


165 See for example the legendary collection of essays and reviews “Balanço da Bossa e outras bossas” 
(1974), edited by Augusto de Campos with texts of early approval towards Tropicalism form the end of 
the 1960s. 


166 . E sro x x à E 
„um nacionalismo critico e antropofagico, aberto a todas as nacionalidades, deglutidor e redutor das 


mais novas linguagens da tecnologia moderna”. 
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himself defined their position as “aggressive nationalism”. They wished to oppose 
cultural imperialism and their positioning as the Third World; they wanted to show that 
at the periphery it was also possible to be creative and original, not only run behind the 
developments of the rest of the world but also to lead them (Veloso, Dunn 1996). In this 
bold aim they are again in concordance with AM’s counter-colonial endeavour, which 
claimed: “without us Europe wouldn't even have its meagre declaration of the rights of 


man” (AM 11). 


Many Tropicalist songs created fragmentary, allegorical montages of Brazil’s historical 
contradictions — bearing here resemblance to the work of Oswald de Andrade who in 
the AM and even more in “Poesia Pau-Brasil” (1925) did the same. The regime 
constructed a unitary, conflict-free vision of society, while Tropicalism conducted an 
archaeological dig into the “ruins of history” (Veloso, Dunn 1996: 118). Tropicalists 
understood that not only was musical rejuvenation in play, the image of Brazilian 
culture was also an object of debate. They attempted to dispute the social discourse of 
military power through spectacularisation, turning their criticism of the culture industry 
and developmentalist images of the country into a spectacle. In other words, the 
Tropicalists worked with the violent shock produced by overlaying modernist, and mass 


media, syntax (Aguilar 2005: 142-3). 


Both Tropicalists and Concretists interpreted the explosion of the means of mass 
communication as a crisis of national and folkloric archives and saw the impossibility of 
nationalism as an artistic and sociocultural response. This crisis of closed or 
uncontaminated cultural archives was deepened by the Tropicalists, who made all kinds 
of associations, links, overlays and references in their songs (Aguilar 2005: 142). The 
previous comprehensive crisis at Brazil’s national cultural archives had come at the start 
of the 20" century at the same time as the clash of a rapidly transforming society and 
traditional values was answered by the modernists, especially AM, by linking tradition 


and modernity in inventive ways. 


A good conclusion about what unites AM and Tropicalismo is put into words by 


Haroldo de Campos: 


. a Brazilian vision about the world beneath is a kind of devouring, for critical 
assimilation of foreign experience and its re-elaboration in national terms and 


circumstances, allegorising in this sense the cannibalism of our savages. It is not about 
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new ‘Indianism’!*’ (de Campos 1974: 263). 


The aim of all three, De Andrade, Veloso, Gil, was to show the world from their own 
perspective as Brazilians. Their works prove that it is always possible to devour 
powerful foreign influences entering a country, be they vehicles of colonisation, 
modernisation or commerce, and still stick to the original local perspective. Liv Sovik 


writes: 


Brazil and its culture are always onstage with Veloso. In his ability to absorb 
globalization into nationality rather than allowing the opposite to happen, he is heir to 
traditional Brazilian identity discourse since antropofagismo, where the foreign Other is 
swallowed by a Brazilian cannibal self. The position taken by Veloso...is on the side of 


fusion, of self-affirmation and not internal conflict (2002: 103). 


This is a very simple way to conclude the core of both antropofagia and perspectivismo: 
the perspective of the viewer is what matters. Devouring a foreign model does not have 
to mean plain imitation, and thus imply underdevelopment. If one liberates one’s inner 


self and adds new impact the result is new, creative, rich and powerful. 


5.4.5. Teatro Oficina 


A sentence from the legendary collection of Augusto de Campos’s essays from the 
1960s, “Balanço da bossa”, concludes the hereditary line of the idea of ‘cultural 


anthropophagy’ in the 50s and 60s: 


If you want to find a ‘philosophical’ explication to Tropicália, go to Oswald, an 
undigested anthropophague, not swallowed by our literocrats for many many years, 
until the Concrete poets resurrected and re-edited him, so that he, after jolting the 
theatre in the extraordinary recreation of José Celso, could come to blast a bomb of his 
revolutionary ideas about consumption through the voice of Caetano and the Bahians. 
“The mass will come to eat the fine biscuit that I make,” foresaw Oswald, when the 


Stalinists of his epoch accused him of not being understood by “the people” '* (De 


167 eTa 1. PAR ES Shins a Bo 
uma visão brasileira do mundo sob a espécie da devoração, para uma assimilação crítica da 


experiência estrangeira e sua reelaboração em termos e circunstâncias nacionais, alegorizando nesse 


sentido o canibalismo de nossos selvagens. Não se trata aqui de um novo 'Indianismo’. 


168 Se quiserem buscar uma explicação "filosófica" da Tropicália, vão a Oswald, o antropófago indigesto, 


não engolido pelos nossos literatocratas por muitos e muitos anos, até que os poetas concretos o 
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Campos 1974: 262-3). 


The only link in this chain still missing in this chapter is Celso and his theatre. Teatro 
Oficina was established in São Paulo in 1958 by José Celso Martinez Correa, popularly 
known as Zé Celso. Tension and fear arrived in the politically critical troupe with the 
military junta in 1964, and Zé Celso had to hide as a preventative prison order had 
already been served on him (Patriota 2001: 5). On June 29" 1967, Teatro Oficina 
premiered a play called “Rei da Vela” (“Candle King”) written by Oswald de Andrade. 
This production became an important milestone in the history of Brazilian theatre and 
restarted the debate about cultural anthropophagy and related topics, which had been off 
the public agenda since the 1920s. 


“Rei da Vela” was written in 1933 and published in 1937. It was not staged for 30 years 
because of both censorship and lack of interest — Oswald de Andrade’s works did not 
receive much attention between the 1930s and 50s. Shortly after its publication a 
company in Rio made an attempt to stage it, but the degree of liberty within the text was 
not permitted in the political and cultural situation of the day. In the 1950s a Concrete 


Poet Decio Pignatari also tried to stage it but he too failed (Jackson 2002: 77). 


“Rei da Vela” is a story of the rise and fall of a candle industry owner named Abelardo 
I. It exposes the financial accumulation of capital and social prestige, as well as the 
decadence of the Paulista coffee industry. The play represents the transformations of 
1930s Brazil with the establishment of deals with foreign investors, and the politics of 
favours (Patriota 2001: 3). The text is quite literate in its sarcasm towards ‘capitalists’ 
but very witty and readable. To exemplify the style I will include some quotes from the 
protagonist, the candle king Abelardo I: “A law against usury? Miserables! Bolsheviks! 
For that the country will ruin itself” (de Andrade 2003: 44); after throwing out an 
intellectual who was not willing to cooperate, he shouts: “My class needs lackeys!” 
(52); about marriage, he states: “The most immoral of all human institutions but the 


most useful for our class. Defends inheritance”! (53). 


ressuscitassem e reeditas-sem, para que ele, depois de sacudir o teatro na extraordinária recriação de 
José Celso, pudesse chegar a explodir a bomba de suas idéias revolucionárias no consu-mo, pela voz de 
Caetano e dos baianos. "A massa ainda comerá o biscoito fino que eu fabrico”, previa Oswald, quando 


os stalinistas de sua época o acusavam de não ser entendido pelo "povo". 


169 7; . i . dir as : ; 
Lei contra a usura! Miseraveis! Bolchevistas! Por isso é que o pais se arruina. 
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“Rei da Vela” took part in the theoretical and ideological debate of 1960s Brazil, thanks 
to Celso turning the text into the intellectual and political manifesto of the group 
(Patriota 2001: 3). This was the first play by a Brazilian author staged in Oficina, their 
most noteworthy production up to that point had been based on a Maxim Gorki text, and 
they had generally used Stanislavski’s method. In “Rei da Vela” they switched to 
estrangement and anti-illusionism close to Bertold Brecht’s notions of theatre and in the 
next decades never returned to strict psychologism. According to the director, Zé Celso, 
he applied tenets of the Tropicalismo movement to adapt the play to the urban context 
of the late 1960s, with extravagant costuming, sets, and design. Because of the social 
and political impact of the performance during military repression, “Rei da Vela” 
became a well-known focus of resistance within youth culture in Brazil, centred within 
the pop-aesthetic fashion of the time. The text of the play was republished in its first 


commercial edition in São Paulo in 1967 (Jackson 2002: 77). 


In his analysis of the play as the continuation of the AM, David K. Jackson claims that 
although written after the divide of 1930 when Oswald turned to new topics, “Rei da 
Vela” may be considered a theatrical consequence of the manifesto (Jackson 2002: 80). 
In a Similar way to the AM, the play was influenced by Freud!”º, whom the protagonist 
Abelardo I calls “the last big novelist of the bourgeoisie” illustrated by the play’s 
denunciation of ownership, authority, eroticism and capital, while at the same time 
alluding to Nietzsche and Bergson. “Rei da Vela” voices “radical socio-political 


critiques that apply the metaphor of cannibal devouring to describe the machinery of 


A minha classe precisa de lacaios! 
Mais imoral de todos instituicoes humanas, mas mais util a nossa classe. Defende a heranca. 
170 : ad da 

An excerpt from Rei da Vela positioning Freud: 


Abelardo I — Iludindo as coitadinhas sobre a vida. Transferindo as solucoes da existencia para as 
solucoes “no livro” ou “no teatro”. Freud... 

- Pinote — Oh! Freud é subversivo... 

- Abelardo I — Um bocadinho. Mas olhe que, se nao fosse ele, nos estavamamos muito mais 


desmascarados. Ele ignora a luta de classes! Ou finge ignorar. E uma grande coisa! 


Abelardo I — Deceiving the poor things about life. Transferring the solutions for existence into solutions 
“in the book” or “in the theatre”. Freud... 

- Pinote — Oh! Freud is subversive... 

- Abelardo I — A little. But look, if we did not have him, we would be much more exposed. He ignores 
class struggle! Or pretends to ignore it. That's a big thing! (My translation — M.P.) 
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economic and cultural colonialism and dependency” (ibid.: 77), its purpose is to expose 
decadent vestiges of the colonial regime, creating surrealistic situations charged with 
expressionistic and absurd hyperbole, with cannibalism functioning as a paradigm of 
social mechanics. The cannibal metaphor works on several levels at once, always rooted 
in critiques of a capitalist colonial system perceived to be rapacious to the point of 
irrationality or deviance. Cannibalism as a metaphor describes a consuming erotic drive, 
visible in the manipulation of debt and in forms of cannibalisation: the strong will 


always eat”! the weak (Jackson 2002: 75-83). 


It is quite ironic that the rich, who metaphorically eat the poor, are simultaneously eaten 
by the richer. The Yankee owner, a certain Mr Jones, represents American capital and is 
always behind the scenes, speaking only one sentence during the play, the last one: 
“Oh! Good business!” Thirty years after publication of the text the problems 
surrounding US capital and ideology entering the country had only grown and the 
interpretation made by Teatro Oficina opened up ways to talk about them. The play and 
the central questions it touched upon are actually very different from those of 
“Manifesto Antropofago” and it would not be correct to call “Rei da Vela” an 
anthropophagic text. However, Zé Celso’s stage production made the link between the 
two. Celso himself has stressed that this text presented the “here and now” of the 1967 
situation better than any other (Avila 1975: 144), and that it was a surprising find for the 
crew. If, in the manifesto, the satirical elements were mainly about the Portuguese 
colonisers then in the play the criticism and irony were directed towards American neo- 


colonialism. 


In its own time the text was considered impossible to stage, but in 1967 it integrated 
very well and the result was a very successful amalgam of the spirit of 1920s’ 
modernism and the problems of the 1960s (Avila 1975: 144-5). In addition, this 
production can be considered the first, quite belated entrance of modernism into 
Brazilian theatre (Avila 1975). An actor, director and theatre theoretician Fernando 
Peixoto writes in his memoirs that with “Rei da Vela” the crew questioned the essence 
of ideological and political progress both of the left and right, and also of the audience, 
who seemed asleep, even anaesthetised. He adds that for them, just as for Oswald de 


Andrade, Brazil was a gangrenous corpse upon which, with “Rei da Vela”, they were 


171 Perhaps the double meaning of comer — ‘eat’ and ‘fuck’ in Brazilian slang becomes meaningful here. 
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performing an autopsy. According to Peixoto the play “invested overwhelming fury 
against sacred codes of behaviour” (ibid.: 60), rather than saving myths and stereotypes; 
it was a work with which to conduct an X-ray upon the country, “revealing its 
rottenness, its cancerous internal tissue” (ibid.: 61). Tissue that was still resistant as it 
renewed its power because of people’s passivity and ingenuous conformism. By the 
sincerity of its fury it forced artists and intellectuals to the wall, leading them to a 
necessary redefinition of their works (Peixoto 1982: 60-63). The production was also 
staged in Europe, in Florence, Nancy and Paris, where the criticism was quite friendly, 


making comparisons to “The Threepenny Opera” by Brecht. 


The production initiated debate in Brazil and brought the Anthropophagic Manifesto 
and its propositions back into the spotlight. The dialogue with cultural anthropophagy 
permitted important topics to be discussed again: underdevelopment, the emergence of 
the culture industry, politics. The rest of the political theatre of the time addressed the 
democratic opposition, although a film by Glauber Rocha “Terra em Transe” (1967) and 
now also “Rei da Vela” disorganised the universe of artistic and cultural production in 
the country and made the audience rethink the historic process and the assumptions 
underlying Brazilian society. Oficina's production offered a chance to discuss these 
issues more broadly than other theatres, Cinema Novo or the protest music of the time 


(Patriota 2001: 11, 17). 


The influence of the AM upon the Tropicalists arrived through the production of “Rei 
da Vela” in “Teatro Oficina”. The rediscovery of the author, the liberties director Zé 
Celso took in editing the text, the use of sarcasm and parody of society and the 
demolishing criticism towards the Brazilian petit bourgeois had a strong impact upon 
the young musicians who had lately arrived from Bahia to São Paulo. If the Brazilian 
Left in the 1960s generally criticised imperialism, then both Tropicalists and the film 
director Rocha followed the example of Oswald de Andrade and pointed their sarcasm 
mainly towards the hypocrisy of the local middle class and its moral, aesthetic and 
political limitations (Aguilar 2005: 132-3). Of course there was no complete harmony 
between the ambitions of the different movements, for example Fernando Peixoto from 
Oficina criticises this development, claiming that anthropophagism converted into 
Tropicalism meant a slow assimilation of the serious debate so that it became an 
inconsequential fad (Peixoto 1982: 62) and thus served the neutralisation of the 


criticism. However, the main ideologue of the theatre Zé Celso was very supportive of 
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the Tropicalist movement, participated in their events and always commented on it 


positively. 


The newer developments in anthropophagy on the Brazilian stage involve a production 
of “Rei da Vela” by Companhia dos Atores in Rio de Janeiro in 2000. The director, 
Enrique Diaz, has mentioned that the obvious need to stage this text every 33 years 
shows its absurd actuality. Despite the intelligence and originality of the production 1t 
did not manage to find resonance among Brazilian artists and intellectuals. A 
contemporary critic pointed out, that the objects of criticism still exist in society, 
although the audience has changed — there is no longer any clear opposition to the 


depicted problems. (Patriota 2001: 11, 17) 


The crew of Teatro Oficina, especially the tireless Zé Celso, considers “anthropophagy” 
in the 21st century as important as ever. Since 1967 he has used the ideas of the 
manifesto in many of his productions. In 2012 he staged “Macumba Antropofaga”, a 
play based directly on the Anthropophagic Manifesto. The five-hour show starts with a 
carnivalised walk-dance by the crew and the audience through the streets near the 
theatre, as well as an episode next to a house in which Oswald de Andrade lived for a 
period, and continues with an episode in the theatre garden with the characters Oswald 
and his wife Tarsila Amaral eating a frog. Similarly to other legendary productions of 
Celso there is no clear narrative in “Macumba”, it has much festive Dionysian 
atmosphere with live music, chanting and dancing, a lot of nudity; the involvement of 
the audience is strongly encouraged and in the end everybody is invited to join the feast. 
The recognisable characters of some modernist intellectuals are depicted, as well as 
Sigmund Freud, Jesus Christ, the mother of Gracchi, the literary characters of 
Macunaima and Iracema, about 40 indigenous Tupinamba and other characters relating 


to the manifesto. 
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5.5. Eduardo Viveiros de Castros ‘perspectivism’ and anthropophagy”” 


Eduardo Viveiros de Castro’s ethnographic research on the Arawete people, a Tupi- 
Guarani group of northern Brazil has revealed some extremely relevant findings related 
both to anthropophagy as a practice and as a multi-layered metaphoric vision as 
presented in the Anthropophagic Manifesto. Viveiros de Castro has made a major 
contribution to the understanding of Indigenous cosmography by introducing the 
concept of Amerindian perspectivism. More importantly, he claims that this concept 
should change our entire understanding of humanness, of how to define the ‘Other’, and 
that the concept would deeply affect the whole discipline of anthropology (Castro 
2009). Castro affirms many of the roots for perspectivism were present in and inspired 


by the concept ‘cultural anthropophagy’ as detailed by Oswald de Andrade. 


The main original concept that Viveiros de Castro brought to anthropology was 
“Amerindian perspectivism”, based upon an Indigenous belief that the world is inhabited 
by other subjects, agents or people besides humans who see reality differently. 
Universalising this claim entails accepting that there are innumerable different systems 
of perception of the world that can peacefully exist next to each other, and that these 
perceptions combined form the universal human experience and understanding of the 
world. The Western world should not subordinate different, sometimes even strange, 
perspectives into something minor, our science should not reduce the other, very 
different, sciences to “a set of ethnographies”. The short definition for perspectivism 
would be: a process of constantly positioning oneself in the position of the other (Castro 
2002: 480). De Andrade’s ‘anthropophagy’ introduces one of those self-perceptions, 
one that seems quite different from the Western perception of how Brazilians are. If 
perspectivism was universally accepted, as Castro hopes, nobody would have to 
organise a revolution to exercise and introduce their own perspective: the right to have 
this perspective would be taken as self-evident as we tend to perceive nations’ rights to 


have their own independent states. 


' Tn this subchapter I rely mainly on Viveiros de Castro’s ethnography From the Enemy’s Point of View 
(1992, in English), on his several scientific essays (collected as “Inconstância da Alma Selvagem” 
(“Inconstancy of the Savage Soul”, 2002) and on his book “Metaphysiques Cannibales” (“Cannibal 
Metaphysics”, originally in French, 2009) in which he synthesises his suggestions about anthropology 
and the philosophical context of his ethnographic findings over three decades. 
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Let us now look briefly at how Castro found inspiration to develop the concept of 
“Amerindian perspectivism”. The basis of the Indigenous myths worth introducing is 
that animals were human and gave up being so, and that therefore humanity is the 
common basis for humans and animals. In Indigenous myths everybody is human, only 
some of these humans are less human than others. Some animals are far from humans, 
but in origin they are human or humanoid, anthropomorphic or “anthropologic” -- they 
communicate as humans. Animals do not see us as humans, but as animals; they see 
themselves and other representatives of their species as we see ourselves — human. 


(Castro 2007: 33-35; 2002: 480, 485) 


In ‘the Western world’ we have two different basic understandings of humanity, both 
far from the Tupi-Guarani cosmography. The most common understanding, the 
‘scientific world view’, sees the question of humanity the other way around: humans 
were animals who gradually stopped being so with the emergence of culture. The 
generic condition for everybody is animality, everybody is an animal, but some are 
more animal than others.” Secondly there is the Christian view, in which God created 


first the animals and then man to rule over the animals. 


God said, ‘Let the earth bring forth living creatures of every kind: cattle and creeping 
things and wild animals of the earth of every kind.’ (Genesis 1:24) 


Then God said, ‘Let us make humankind in our image, according to our likeness; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the air, and over the 


cattle, and over all the wild animals of the earth...’ (Genesis 1:26) 


The Amerindian cosmography introduced by Castro differs radically from both. And 
that leads us to the problem of normativity: how do we decide what is normal and how 
do we apply these norms to cultures we do not know enough about. The different 
possibilities of defining humanity/animality, their relationship to each other and all the 
consequences of that difference in world views are good examples of faults in our 
perceptions of normality; another example is the assumption that eating a piece of a 
fellow human’s flesh must always be the ultimate taboo, and is a sign, if performed, of 
utter savagery. One of the main aims of perspectivism is raising awareness of this 


egocentric habit that applies not only on the level of ‘common sense’ but also in 


' See for example “Straw Dogs: Thoughts on Humans and Other Animals” (2002) by English political 
philosopher John N. Gray. 
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science. 


Viveiros de Castro stresses that perspectivism is not a form of relativism.'”* If that was 
the case, the Indigenous would say that for pigs, all other animals and humans are pigs, 
as well as being jaguars, humans, etc. But instead they say that every subject who has a 
point of view sees himself as human — just as we do (2007: 38). Translating this into 
terms relevant for Oswald de Andrade’s project, every subject who has a point of view 
has a right to be the central protagonist of life. Brazilians are the centre of the world in 
the Brazilian story and they do not claim Europeans (or anybody else) should be 
subordinated to their view. They accept that the European story will remain as 
Eurocentric as it is now, they do not mean to relativise it, they just claim their right to 
tell their version of Europe (and anything else in this world). All of these versions are 
true at the same time, in parallel, forming one diverse picture of human knowledge. 

I see ‘perspectivism’ as a concept from the same political and poetical family as that of the 

‘anthropophagy’ of Oswald de Andrade, which means an arm of combat against the cultural 


subjugation of Latin America, Indigenous and non-Indigenous mixed up according to European 


and Christian paradigms. Perspectivism is a new take on Oswaldian anthropophagy in new 


terms. (Castro 2007: 126)! 


In the AM de Andrade introduces the view of the ex-colonised, the perspective of one 
nation that can have some surprising elements in it (for example reversal or alternation 
of some grand narratives), although basically it is an endeavour to reach total mental 


sovereignty and should be accepted by the global public as such. 


Castro departs from Descartes’s cogito ergo sum and adds: I think, therefore I am the 
Other. “For only the other thinks, thinking is only interesting as a potential for 
alterity,”º he adds (2007: 118). Castro calls this a good definition for anthropology, 


and also for anthropophagy, “in the sense that this term received in a certain highpoint 


174 Castro has been criticised for this distinction between relativism and perspectivism: see his longer 
answer to the critique for example in Cosmologies: perspectivism, a lecture in the HAU masterclass 
series, available at: http://www.haujournal.org/index.php/masterclass/article/view/106/134. For the 


purpose of this thesis this debate is not essential. 


175 E Peer r a Er 3 é 
Vejo o perspectivismo como um conceito da mesma familia politica e poetica que a antropofagia de 


Oswald de Andrade, isto é, como uma arma de combate contra a sujeição cultural da América Latina, 
indios e não-indios confundidos, aos paradigmas europeus e cristãos. O perspectivismo é a retomada da 


antropofagia oswaldiana em novos termos. 


176 Doro o% ss" ; ; 
Pois só o outro pensa, só é interessante o pensamento enquanto potencia de alteridade. 
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of Brazilian thinking, represented by the genial and enigmatic figure of Oswald de 
Andrade: ‘I am only interested in what is not mine. Law of man. Law of 


anthropophague.’ (AM 5)” And Castro adds: “Law of anthropologist.” (Ibid)'” 


Perspectivism is Indigenous anthropology, I mean anthropology done from the 
Indigenous point of view (and it concludes the Indigenous point of view about our point 


of view). (Castro 2007: 126)! 


Castro adds that ‘anthropophagy’ was the only really anti-colonial contribution that 
Brazilians have generated. It was not a theory of nationalism, a return to the roots and to 
indianismo, instead it took the Indigenous to the future — it was a truly revolutionary 
theory (2007: 126). Renato Sztutman, an editor of Castro’s interview collection stresses 
that the anthropological thesis of Viveiros de Castro develops and gives new 
dimensions to much of the intuition contained in the AM. Castro extends the Oswaldian 
project, along with his refusal of the aesthetic, ethical and political models forced onto 
Brazil by the modern occidental world; “his Caraiba revolution, capable to reverse the 


colonial vector and ‘indigenize’ our imaginary” (Sztutman 2007: 11-12). 


Castro defines anthropology as an exercise in decolonisation of the mind. Sztutman said 
that perspectivist and anthropophagic anthropology signifies recognition of others as 
potential anthropologists and the establishment of epistemological equality between us 
and them. This returns to the idea of “symmetrical anthropology” proposed by Bruno 
Latour'” and helps us conceive of the capacity of the natives to produce theories about 


themselves and others. (Ibid.: 15) 


Despite claiming to be a follower of one of the central figures of the structuralist school, 


Claude Lévi-Strauss, in his own works (2002, 2009) Viveiros de Castro fights against 


177 . He 
...no sentido que este termo recebeu em certo alto momento do pensamento brasileiro, aquele 


representado pela genial e enigmatica figura de Oswald de Andrade: Só me interessa o que não é meu. 


Lei do homem. Lei do antropófago. ” Lei do antropólogo. 


178 Pois o perspectivismo é a antropologia indigena, entenda-se, a antropologia feita do ponto de vista 


indigena (ela consiste no ponto de vista indigena sobre a noção de ponto de vista). Esta antropologia 
começa por partir de um conceito inteiramente diferente do que seja o “humano”. (Translations of this 
and the following quotes are my own - M.P.) 


' See “We Have Never Been Modern” (1991, in English 1993) by Bruno Latour, with its main claim 
that we should try to let go of the strict distinctions between nature and culture that we tend to believe 
make us different from our “pre-modern” ancestors. 
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the creation of general categories according to which all cultures of the world could be 
placed. He suggests that perspectivism gives us a framework that should work 
universally, we just need to compose a heterogeneous multiplicity of perspectives. If the 
Indigenous people of the Amazon understand the operation of the world very differently 
from us, we should neither convert them to our way of thinking, nor relativise their 
system but include their perspective in the interwoven system of global human 
understanding. Here Castro’s mission again coincides with that of de Andrade, reflected 
in the fact that the AM loudly demands the right for one’s own perspective, the insider 


story to become the accepted basis for identity. 


During his work as an anthropologist with a Tupi-Guarani tribe named the Araweté, 


Castro has noticed that the Indigenous tried to transform him into one of their kind. 


As an open and ‘anthropophagous’ society, its radical desire for the Other led it to try at 
any cost to be just like the him (i.e. like us) or else to pull him (i.e. me) into itself. 


(Castro 1992: 19) 


They seemed ready either to fling themselves into the world of the whites, or to demand 


just as insistently that the whites turn into Araweté. (Ibid.: 20) 


There has been much speculation about how the conquistadors gained power so easily 
over the Indigenous people, who exceeded them greatly in numbers. According to 
Castro’s findings I would suggest that otherness simply did not fit into the Amerindian 
cosmography and as the colonisers did not seem willing to give up their identity, the 
second choice for the Indigenous was to give up their own. This is why they were 
surprisingly easily willing to accept Christianity, work ethics and other concepts 
imposed by the colonisers. Castro has written elsewhere (2002: 193) that similar 
processes worked the other way when some missionaries who took the ‘noble savage’ 
stereotype very seriously perceived the Indigenous as more Christian and God’s abiding 
than people from their own group, and tried total enculturation, becoming like them, 


because “somebody, certainly, had to convert”. 


Viveiros de Castro suggests that the Arawete groups he researched wanted to either 
convert the whites or to be converted to their ways so intensely, partly because they did 
not know the dangers of contact, but mainly just as it was their mode of being (1992: 
19). The native group depended on the goods of the whites and so to please them there 


was constant mimicry of the whiteman’s ways. But there was something aggressive 
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about the mimicry, Castro claims, like some “intellectual enterprise in which they were 


elaborating the conceptual difference between themselves and us.” (Ibid.: 20) 


This “radical desire for the Other” seems to be the principal drive at the core of the real 
significance of the anthropophagic act. “Tupi-Guarani cannibalism is the opposite of a 
narcissistic incorporation; it is an alteration, a becoming” (Castro 1992: 254). The grand 
result of the act is that there is no more Other left afterwards (ibid.: 216) — not in the 
sense that one certain Other would be eliminated, but Otherness in itself is dissolved. 
This aim is taken over into Oswald de Andrade’s vision of Brazil in the question, why 
should there be strange elements of “them” and their culture in the Brazilian identity if it 
is possible to achieve an “us” incorporating all. For Castro, to make philosophical use of 
indigenous thought implies putting the Enemy's viewpoint, as opposed to the Friend's, at 
the centre of our vision of ourselves (being ourselves by incorporating the enemy) 
(Goddard 2011). Again, this is exactly what de Andrade did in his manifesto. First he 
drew out the enemy figure by building a dichotomy between “us” and ‘them’ and then 


suggested incorporating ‘them’. 


In his discussions about the most well-known form of anthropophagy among the 
Amerindian tribes, devouring the bodies of enemies, Viveiros de Castro stresses that it 
is the most collective form of revenge possible, the “maximum socialization of 
vengeance”, where all devourers affirm that they are the enemy of their enemies. The 
warrior who had ritually killed the enemy was the only one who never took part in the 
eating ritual, he had already done his part. (Castro 2002: 257) This abstinence signifies 
for Castro a symbolic work division, in which the killer holds the weight of rules and 


symbols and keeps the whole ritual together (Ibid: 262). 


In an essay entitled “Imanéncia do inimigo” (“Immanence of the Enemy”) Castro asks a 
question that is also crucial in the analysis of the AM: “What exactly is assimilated, if 
one assimilates the enemy?” (2002: 290) The ethnographers of different native 
Amazonian groups have uncovered varied symbolic resources such as names, songs, 
spiritual substances, vital energies, identities, faces, principles of individuation and so 
on. Castro concludes the results of his own analysis of several decades with the 


following: 


[WJ]hat is in play here, /...,/ is the incorporation of something eminently incorporeal: the 


position of the enemy itself. What gets assimilated of the victim are the signs of his 
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alterity, and this points to alterity as a point of view or perspective about Me — a 


relation. "8º (2002: 290) 


For Castro, based on the Amer-Indian cosmography, identity is born only in 
communication with the other — in a relationship. ‘I’ or ‘us’ is never a totally stable and 
finished entity, it exists only in permanent dialogue. Whether it takes the real-life form 
of ritual cannibalism and exchange between two tribes; the constant devouring of other 
peoples’ opinions on an individual level or a national identity feeding its construction 
from exterior influences — the logic of the process is the same: I exist only in a constant 


devouring of the other. 


Perspectivism and anthropophagy meet up again. In the context of the AM the quotation 
from Castro above means that the identity the manifesto suggests for the Brazilians 
involves assimilating the position of the enemy. The ex-colonised incorporate the 
position of the ex- or even neo-coloniser, making the formerly higher position their 
own. What could the ultimate result of this process be? I would propose that one option 
is absolute and total sovereignty — the grand aim of all anticolonial resistance 


movements. 


5.6. The model of ‘cultural anthropophagy’ as resistance to colonial 


discourse 


Comparing Eduardo Viveiros de Castro’s perspectivism and the AM has shown how the 
model of ‘cultural anthropophagy’ fought for the right of Brazilians to present their own 
perspective and how this right could and should be expanded universally. If we imagine 
the perspective of a fully successfully colonised subordinate group whose priorities and 
interpretations of world history, cause-effect logic, common knowledge and the entire 
value system, morals, religion and law are imposed from outside, by a culture very 
different from their own, then the wish and absolute need for a radical struggle against 
this system seems only imminent to any mind that recognises mental colonisation as 


such. Certainly the deletion of all influence is neither possible nor necessary and would 


180 ; P ; z : ; ae 
o que esta em jogo é, ..., a incorporação de algo eminentemente incorporal: a posição mesma de 


inimigo. O que se assimila da vitima sao os signos de sua alteridade, e o que se visa é esta alteridade 


como ponto de vista ou perspectiva sobre o Eu — uma relação. 
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lead to the dangerous ideals of a clean and impoverished original culture. But for the 
sake of an adequate understanding of the situation of one’s country and to draw out 
fresh options of future identity-construction this kind of critical depiction is necessary 


every once in a while. 


Hybridisation processes seem to go only part of the way towards the aim of mental de- 
colonisation and sovereignty. Homi Bhabha’s and Gilberto Freyre’s explanations of 
‘hybridity’, its nature and ways of functioning, differ in many aspects. They still share 
the wish to extrapolate a seemingly universal concept to explain processes in the 
conditions of intense ethnic mix. From the position of the ‘colonised’ in Brazil, or later 
in time we might even generalise and say from the position of the ‘Brazilians’, 
‘hybridity’ as seen by those two authors is not adequate to define themselves as a people 
and to explain many of the processes of the country and culture that have been deeply 
affected by dominant cultures despite managing to come up with creative answers and 


original cultural representations. 


As shown in the first chapter, ‘hybridity’ as interpreted by Gilberto Freyre’s optimistic 
vision ignores discrimination and violence towards many social groups in Brazil. The 
version of ‘hybridity’ that Homi Bhabha described, does not offer solutions, instead it 
characterises the constant negotiation of cultural meaning between the coloniser and 
colonised. But if the ex-colonised want to escape the role of the ex-colonised and to 
build an identity as an independent entity, they need something more radical. And the 
model of ‘cultural anthropophagy’ offers that radical, optimistic, sovereign solution in 
which they would not be isolated from the world but rather would relate realistically to 
external influences. The ‘denied knowledges’ that in the process of hybridisation “enter 
upon the dominant discourse and estrange the basis of its authority” (Bhabha 1994: 
114), become the “official version” of knowledge for the group in question in the 
anthropophagic model of culture. Groups - in the case of the AM - as huge as 
‘Brazilians’, are certainly never homogenous and tend to have different ideas about 
what is best for themselves. However, these debates occur at the next level, as part of 


negotiation within the nation, with which the AM does not deal. 


There is a constant fight in the world about who constructs the social and cultural 
meanings and from which position. If the constructions are applied upon an Other, it is 
especially important to ask for the second half of the picture: how does the Other 


construct itself, does its self-description differ significantly from ours and if it does, 
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how and why. The aim of this thesis has been to show one influential way in which the 
natives of Brazil have been described by Europeans and to contemplate how the self- 
description of Brazilians can be built around the same image by refilling it with 


radically different meaning. 


The model of “cultural anthropophagy’ is comprehensive and resistant because it 
replaces one set of signs with another, and whoever controls the signs also possesses 
control over the territory. Benedito Nunes describes this process, conducted in the AM, 
as exchanging one set of cultural myths with another set of mythical symbols. Oswald 


' that have 


de Andrade takes personalities and situations from Brazilian history, 
become nearly untouchable or taboo and replaces them with totems, mythical symbols 
from the Indigenous instinctive imaginary unconscious: the Sun, the Big Cobra, Jaboti, 
Jacy, Guaraci, etc. When these symbols are satirically launched against imported myths, 


they catalyse anthropophagic operations, devouring them. (Nunes 1972: xxviii) 


Adone Agnolin draws attention to the fact that those who talked about cannibalism in 
the historic context were nearly always representatives of the West on different social 
levels - missionaries, travellers, conquistadors, traders, the church, state(s), etc. - while 
from the other side, in the Indigenous context there was silence, the absence of a 
discourse (2005: 43). This silence can be interpreted in various ways, although the 
dominant existing discourse — that originating from Europe, in written form — 
categorises this silence as ‘wild’ and sees it as a threat that could swallow European 
culture. To protect itself, Europe, in Agnolin’s opinion, builds “barriers of discourses 
disciplining this silence” into “another, not recognized language” or into “impossibility 


of any language” (ibid.: 43-44). 


The paradox of the colonial situation (or is it only there?) is that the process of talk, the 
construction of a discourse about another (from inside outwards), in reality ends up 


prevailing over the anthropophagic process of eating (materially) another (from outside 


181 Nunes gives examples of these ‘untouchables’ from the manifesto and elaborates on what they present: 
Padre Vieira — rhetoric and eloquence 

Anchieta — apostellic fever and purity 

Goethe — a sense of equilibrium, a plenitude of intelligence 

Mother of Gracchi — morals and virtues 

the court of Dom João VI — foreign domination 
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inwards). (Agnolin 2005: 44)'* 


183 
and creates a 


Oswald de Andrade is one of those who break the silence with the AM 
counter-discourse, picking up the element of the ‘wild’ written into the image of the 
natives by the Europeans and changing the wild silence into a loud self-conscious 
wildness. The outsider-insider perspective is extremely important if we analyse the AM 
as an example of the resistance discourse. Oswald de Andrade picks up the monologue 
of the outsiders’ view of Brazilians that had lasted for 428 years and turns it into a 
dialogue, suggesting an answer from the insiders’ position. His exact position as an 
insider, his mandate to represent all Brazilians, especially the natives and their 
descendants at the beginning of the 20” century, is of course highly debatable with de 
Andrade originating from a rich white family of coffee plantation owners in Sao Paulo, 
having hardly any direct contact with the Indigenous peoples. However, perhaps this is 
not essential here, what becomes important is de Andrade’s self-positioning. He does 
not pretend to be the mouthpiece of the Indigenous groups surviving in 20"-century 
Brazil, instead he departs from the wide ‘our’-group of mixed Brazilians whose self- 


image involves a large part of nations Indigenous origins. 


As explained in Chapter 4, the ‘colonised’ is not as clear-cut a term in the Brazilian case 
as in some other ex-colony. The group’s identity changes a lot over the centuries and 
becomes more heterogeneous. Despite this relative intangibility they certainly deserve 
their voice, their own way of telling their own story. Putting ‘anthropophagy’ at the 
centre as a cultural model offers one possible way to tell this story, concentrating 
mainly on re-interpreting Brazilian history from the insider’s position and giving some 
hints that from the Brazilian insider’s view their other, i.e. Europe, also looks quite 
different when compared to the self-image of the Europeans. (Once again: “But those 
who came here weren't crusaders. They were fugitives from a civilization we are 


eating...”, AM 34). 


182 ; a . E. ; = : 
Paradoxo da situação colonial (mas será só dessa?), o processo da fala, a construção do discurso 


sobre o outro (de dentro para fora), acaba realmente prevalecendo sobre o processo antropofágico do 


comer (materialmente) o outro (de fora para dentro). 


183 The silence from the side of Indigenous people is of course ostensible. There have always been 
interpretors of one’s own group’s situation and also philosophers who place it into a wider context among 
all kinds of communities and nations, including the Indigenous. The silence and absence of discourse 
Agnolin referred to, is the impression from the other, coloniser’s side where these interpretations never 
reach. 
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A cultural model implies a self-description and a representation of the culture 
concerned, while ‘re-‘ means here both repetition and renewal. ‘Cultural 
anthropophagy’ is surely just one among many possible models, but an uncommonly 
pertinent and relevant one nearly a century later probably thanks to its ability to renew, 
the prioritising of constant ‘becoming’ in the Deleuzian sense instead of convulsive 
stability and a dogmatic sense of history and identity. If one’s identity only forms in 
dialogue with the other, as perspectivism suggested, then constant dynamics in identity 


construction is unavoidable. 


The model of ‘cultural anthropophagy’ is mainly meant for Brazilians, or perhaps Latin 
Americans, although there seem to be quite many parallels in other parts of the 
contemporary globalised world too, both in Europe’s relationship with Brazil and also 
with other countries and cultures. Haroldo de Campos sums up the message of the 
Manifesto Antropofago as a “new element in the relationship between Europe and Latin 


America”: 


(T)he Europeans must learn to live with the new barbarians who, for some time, in an 
alternative and other context, have been devouring them and making them flesh of their 
flesh and bone of their bone, who have been re-synthesizing them chemically by means 


of an impetuous and unrestrainable metabolism of difference (de Campos 2009: 228). 


Apprehending that the ex-colonised world might become not only politically but also 
mentally sovereign could be surprising and even hurtful to Europeans. However, it 
would be naive to think that re-organising the world on such a grand scale, intervening 
in the different ways of living all over the world, as well as the ignorance of local 
perspectives that has lasted for centuries, would bring no repercussions. One of the most 
uncomfortable real-life setbacks to these long processes in the 20" and 21º centuries has 
been the different problematics related to immigration from ex-colonies to Europe, to 


Just give one example. 


The assertions of mental resistance coming from ex-colonies are much less noticed, but 
actually form another aspect of the same group of macro-process. The balance of local 
development was abruptly and violently changed anywhere in the world where the 
colonisers set their feet. The people they found in those places were subjugated to the 
perspective of the colonisers, the Other was constructed in the most comfortable and 


beneficial discourse. In the New World this process implied the application of either the 
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label “bad savage’ or cannibal, to justify killing, enslaving and subordination, or ‘noble 


savage’ to prove the vision of a reunited Christian global community. 


The Anthropohagic Manifesto chooses the ‘bad savage’, the devourer of whites as the 
basis for the ‘our’-group, although as Haroldo de Campos has highlighted, for de 


Andrade this does not imply submission or indoctrination, 


but a transculturation or, better, a ‘transvalorization: a critical view of History as a 
negative function (in Nietzche’s sense of the term), capable of appropriation and of 


expropriation, de-hierarchization, deconstruction (2009: 215). 


The reaction of the Europeans should not be negative to those mental developments. If 
an ex-colony becomes politically independent, it would be only normal, and probably 
better for both parties if the independence was real and strong, definitely including 


mental sovereignty. 134 


If the emancipation process involved some dismantling of 
hierarchies, deconstruction and even devouring, the Europeans should not worry — as 
explained above, what is digested, is their image, not the material body. Instead of 
dismissal or even protest Europe should perhaps pay attention to the processes 
happening according to the logic of the “anthropophagic model’. There could be 


examples worth learning from. 


184 T have consciously left out the economic axis from these ideas about emancipation. In terms of the 
global economy it would certainly be naive to talk about any noteworthy sovereignty, whether in the New 
or the Old World. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


One of the main problems facing 21*-century societies with their incessant migration 
processes is peaceful convivence, the endeavour for as harmonic a coexistence as is 
feasible of diverse ethnic groups in one physical location. In this context theories and 
models of cultural mixing become useful, and it is worth learning from the experience 
of countries with a long tradition of similar challenges. Brazil, with its colonial past and 
ethnically fused population, is the logical birthplace for a highly original model of 


cultural sovereignty that thrives in conditions of constantly high external influence. 


In Chapter 1 I outlined the incentives for the text of the manifesto to be written. The 
cultural, social and historical context of São Paulo in the 1920s was ripe for a modernist 
movement to surge and offer its contribution in the on-going debates about national 
identity. The process of peripheral modernisation entered the debates in the form of 
arguments about modernity, progress and posed the question of how to find balance 
between local and universal. Young Brazilian modernists were in a difficult position in 
which several goals, such as renewal of the literary canon, striving for modernity and 
achieving cultural sovereignty from Europe went into conflict with each other. The 
topics of race -- ‘whitening’ as an ideal, miscegenation and the start of seeing hybridity 
in a positive way -- were also the informing context for AM and other contributions to 


the debate about national identity. 


Chapter 2 provided the genealogy of ‘cannibal’, constituting a colonial discourse on the 
monstrous being that Oswald de Andrade used to construct the figure of a seemingly 
aggressive ‘anthropophague’. The description of this colonial discourse and examples 
from the anthropological debate about anthropopahgy introduced many relevant 
findings: 1) ‘cannibal’ is a term very strongly loaded by prejudice and extremely weakly 
supported by evidence; 2) ‘cannibal’ has become the name and face of fears of the 
Other based on the monster discourse with roots more than two millennia back in time 
and a constantly renewing history; 3) ‘cannibalism’ and ‘anthropophagy’ have 
dissimilar significative fields, the latter should be reserved for dispassionate description 
of a ritual while the former carries frightening stereotype; 4) anthropophagy does not 
need to be aggressive. Oswald de Andrade probably chose the central metaphor for his 
manifesto for all of the above reasons. Part of its power lies in the conflict between its 


apparent aggression and interior knowledge about its totally different and positive 
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position in indigenous cosmography. 


In Chapter 3 the text of the manifesto was analysed and interpreted. De Andrade used 
many binary oppositions to describe Brazilian society, although with the means of the 
central metaphor he later transcended those binaries. He outlined the colonial structure 
of Brazilian society and counterposed a discourse of resistance that was based on the 
(mythical) Tupi cosmogony. One of the methods he used was the reversal of the main 
Western narrative: that of rationalism and progress. At the end of Chapter 3 a 
comparison of the texts of the AM and European modernist manifestoes revealed how 
European avant-garde aesthetics functioned as a ferment for the writing of the manifesto 
in Brazil. Both this comparison and the reversal of the progress narrative indicated the 
importance of intuition in de Andrade’s discourse and the conscious opposition of 
rationalism associated to the European ethos, especially since the Enlightenment. 
Modernism as the fight against the rationality of capitalism can be seen as the wider 


context here. 


As the analyses of the manifesto revealed a counter-colonial discourse, then the most 
adequate theoretical tools to further interpret ‘cultural anthropophagy’ as presented in 
the AM and its growth into a model seemed to come from the postcolonial school. I 
tested how some of the central postcolonial terms might help when analysing 
‘anthropophagy’ in chapter 4. As ‘hybridity’ seemed the most logical option, its ability 
to explain the Brazilian situation was tested and its limitations found. The ‘hybridity’ of 
Homi Bhabha appeared to operate well when analysing the somewhat abstract 
relationship between the coloniser and the colonised, providing a universal scheme of 
this cultural mixing as an intersubjective process, described by an exterior omnipresent 
narrator. The ‘hybridity’ of Gilberto Freyre granted us an insider’s view of these 
processes from the master’s perspective, stressing ‘happy hybridisation’ in racial and 
cultural fields, ignoring the social and political shortcomings. As compared to the social 
and political, ‘anthropophagy’ proved to allow us to look from the subject position of 
the (ex-)colonised, the Brazilians, illuminating the social and political challenges and 


indicating a (possibly utopian) way to solve them. 


In Chapter 5 some new implications of the metaphor ‘anthropophagy’ within the 
postcolonial context were explored. The main part of this chapter is dedicated to 
showing how the metaphor was taken over by various cultural movements and adapted 


for their own use in the course of the 20" centur , thus proving its capability to function 
y p 8 p y 
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as a model. The further development of the metaphor into an operative cultural model 
was described at the end of Chapter 5 in the part about * Amerindian perspectivism”, the 
new take on “anthropophagy”, in which the model reaches universality. The relation 
between metaphors and models on the theoretical level was explained at the beginning 
of Chapter 5. From here we learned that metaphor is to poetic language what the model 
is to scientific language (Ricouer 2003: 283). The case of “anthropophagy” is an 
example of this statement: while in the AM it functioned as a powerful poetic trope, 
then by the 1990s it had, thanks to Viveiros de Castro, gained a function in scientific 
language. 


ok 


The first conclusion of this dissertation is that ‘cultural anthropophagy’ as presented in 
the “Anthropophagic Manifesto” created a way to conceptualise the cultural strategy of 
a group of people in the context of a (post)colonial society from the position and 
perspective of those same (ex-)colonised people. In Brazilian tradition, cultural 
situations of intense ethnic exchange are usually analysed using the terms ‘hybrid’ and 
‘hybridisation’. In the process of the research I realised that ‘anthropophagy’ should not 
be an object of study using only the theoretical concept of ‘hybridity’ — instead it 
became clear that I was dealing with parallel concepts, each proposing its own model of 
the functioning of an ethnically diverse society. My conclusion is that ‘cultural 
anthropophagy” serves better to explain the Brazilian situation than ‘hybridity’ as 


presented by Gilberto Freyre and Homi Bhabha. 


Firstly, ‘anthropophagy’ clearly brings the question of agency into the foreground. 
Brazilians demand the right to be the subject of their own history, present and future, as 
opposed to living by imported models in which meanings and priorities are imposed by 
someone else. The repositioning of the subject is only made possible by cultural 
resistance, with the “Anthropophagic Manifesto” functioning as an agitator for this 


resistance. 


Secondly ‘anthropophagy’ reveals the workings of colonial discourse in a country 
officially long past colonialism in various ways: it exposes the colonial structures still 
active in society and highlights the preconceptions (e.g. that of the ‘cannibal’) that 
belong to colonial discourse and are still globally powerful today. The colonial 


discourse on the cannibal makes ‘anthropophagy’ in the 20th century possible, or rather 
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calls for it, providing the aggressive image of the evil savage that is wisely used when 
constructing the figure of the anthropophague. The “Anthropophagic Manifesto” has the 
ambition annulling this colonial discourse, but actually only manages to construct a 
counter-discourse within the colonial one, carrying on the tradition started with 


Montaigne’s essay “On Cannibals”. 


Thirdly, the metaphor of ‘cultural anthropophagy’ gives us a highly original way to 
understand the process of external influence entering a culture. It shows cultures to be in 
constant flux, devouring the elements coming from outside and making them its own, 
building up stability from change. Two contrary claims are revealed by analysing the 
manifesto. ‘Anthropophagy’ should strengthen the “us”, the culture’s dynamic subject, 
by incorporating the worthy elements of other cultures; simultaneously it tries to 
eliminate the opposition of ‘us’ and ‘them’ or “myself” and the “other”, inspired by the 
performers of ritual anthropophagy, the Tupi-Guarani Indigenous people, for whom 
incorporation of the other is the main reason for consuming human flesh. This appeared 
to be the most problematic contradiction of the manifesto, as it does not stipulate the 
complete dissolution of the other: some of the devoured elements are still visible, not 
totally digested. The process of fierce devouring is also visible in the style of the 


manifesto, in places futurist and brusque. 


The “Anthropophagic Manifesto” does not present all its claims in the form of a clear- 
cut model. It brings together more of a collection of intuitions compiling an image of 
the self-perception of Brazilians. The central organising element of the text is the 
metaphor of ‘anthropophagy’ used to explain the dynamics of Brazilian culture, 


although every good metaphor is the tip of a submerged model (Black 1993: 30). 


The second conclusion of the dissertation is that ‘anthropophagy’ grows from a creative 
metaphor into an operative model for Brazilian culture. Although the manifesto already 
contains the framework of a cultural model, this model does not function as such in the 
text. It takes adequate reception and some metabolic processes to reveal the submerged 
model of ‘cultural anthropophagy’. The model starts to take shape gradually with the 
help of different Brazilian cultural groups, starting from Concrete Poetry in the 1950s 
and continuing with the pop music movement Tropicalismo and some stage productions 
of Oficina Theatre at the end of the 1960s. The model is definitely functional by the 
1990s when Eduardo Viveiros de Castro claimed that Amerindian perspectivism, 


already expressed intuitively in the “Anthropophagic Manifesto”, should be a universal, 
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globally functioning way to interpret the world. 


As with any productive research, toward the end one has to choose which of the 
promising leads to follow and which to leave aside for future projects. In this case some 
of the directions worth following further seem to be the context of the “Revista de 
Antropofagia”, the magazine containing many other interesting and less researched texts 
besides the AM and the São Paulo Art Biennial that showed the art history of the whole 
world through the lens of anthropophagy. From the theoretical side it would be 
interesting to place the message of Oswald de Andrade into an active dialogue with 


some other Latin American thinkers who have offered their views on cultural resistance. 


*Anthropophagy” is not a historical concept, it is very much alive and gaining followers 
giving it new forms — and those will surely also be worthy of research. The newest 
systematic expression of the model of “anthropophagy” in global culture is digitophagy, 
which has created a space of resistance within the ambiguous territory of 
technologies." Surely there will be others, as ‘anthropophagy’ has proved its efficiency 


as a cultural model that helps cultural movements define their positions. 


185 For more see http://culturadigital.org.br/en/201 1/10/so-a-digitofagia-nos-une/. 
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APPENDIX. THE ANTHROPOPHAGIC MANIFESTO 


1. In English 


Oswald de Andrade. Translated by Leslie Bary. 
1 Anthropophagy alone unites us. Socially. Economically. Philosophically. 


2 The world's single law. Disguised expression of all individualisms'®°, of all 


collectivisms. Of all religions. Of all peace treaties. 


3 Tupi or not tupi, that is the question. 87 

4 Down with every catechism. And down with the Gracchis’ mother'®’. 

5 I am only concerned with what is not mine. Law of Man. Law of the 
anthropophagi. 

6 We're tired of all the suspicious Catholic husbands who've been given starring 


roles. Freud put an end to the mystery of Woman and to other horrors of printed 


psychology. 


7 What clashed with the truth was clothing, that raincoat placed between the inner 
and outer worlds. The reaction against the dressed man. American movies will inform 


us. 


8 Children of the sun, mother of the living. Discovered and loved ferociously with 


186 Tn Bary’s translation ‘individualism’ appeared in singular form, in the original it is in plural, os 


individualismos. 


187 The sentence is in English within the original Portuguese text, thus containing a word play on “To be 
or not to be” from Hamlet. Tupi refers to the largest Indigenous tribe in Brazilian territory, the Tupi- 
Guarani. 


'88 De Andrade refers to Cornelia Africana (2nd century BC, Rome), the mother of Tiberius and Gaius 
Gracchus, who refused a marriage proposal after becoming a widow and devoted her life to her children. 
She has become the symbol of an honest and strict Roman matron, contrasting in the manifesto with the 
Tupi-Guarani mother-goddesses. 
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all the hypocrisy of saudade!*, by the immigrants, by slaves and by the touristes”. In 


the land of the Great Snake!”!. 


9 It was because we never had grammars, nor collections of old plants. And we 
never knew what urban, suburban, frontier and continental were. Lazy in the 


mapamundi of Brazil. A participatory consciousness, a religious rhythmics. 


10 Down with all the importers of canned consciousness. The palpable existence of 


life. And the pre-logical mentality for Mr. Lévy-Bruhl!? to study. 


11 We want the Carib Revolution!?. Greater than the French Revolution. The 
unification of all productive revolts for the progress of humanity. Without us, Europe 


wouldn't even have its meager declaration of the rights of man. 


The Golden Age heralded by America. The Golden Age. And all the girls”. 


12 Heritage. Contact with the Carib side of Brazil. Ou Villegaignon print terre!” 


189 Saudade is often claimed to be an untranslatable Portuguese term, meaning nostalgic sadness and 
longing (for lost love, the homeland, etc.). It is traditionally associated with the Portuguese, here also 
meaning the discovery and hypocrisy of the Portuguese. 


'°° The French form, from the original. 


91 The Great Snake, Cobra Grande is a water spirit in Amazonian mythology. A poem, “Cobra norato”, 
about the same spirit by a Brazilian modernist Raul Bopp is considered an outstanding anthropophagic 


poem. 


' Lucien Lévy-Bruhl (1857-1939). The major publications of this French philosopher and ethnologist 
are, Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures (1910), La mentalité primitive (1927), and La 
mythologie primitive (1935). He mainly researched the ‘primitive’ mentality, the mystical, collective and 
pre-logical structure of thought of primitive people. 


193 Most English translators have translated the original Caraiba into Carib, although it could also mean 
Caribbean. The Carib being an indigenous tribe who gave their name to the Caribbean Sea; the same tribe 
whom Columbus started to call cannibals by mistake (see Chapter IT). Another interpretation could be that 
according to 16th century European chroniclers, caraiba was the generic name for Tupi founding heroes 
(Madureira 2004: 106). If the author actually meant the Caribbean Revolution, the idea of the sentence 
could be a political plea to start a revolt with the aim of liberating all the Caribbean islands from 
European supremacy (something that has, in the 21st century, not yet happened). From the context of the 
manifesto it is even more probable that de Andrade meant Caribbean more generally and aimed for a 
Latin American/Indigenous revolution. Similar interpretation is possible in other instances where ‘Carib’ 


appears in the manifesto. 


19% girls in English from the original 
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Montaigne. Natural man. Rousseau. From the French Revolution to Romanticism, to the 
96 


Bolshevik Revolution, to the Surrealist Revolution and Keyserlin g's! technicized 
barbarian. We push onward. 
13 We were never catechized. We live by a somnambulistic law. We made Christ to 


be born in Bahia. Or in Belém do Para.!” 


14 But we never permitted the birth of logic among us. 


15 Down with Father Vieira!”® 


. Author of our first loan, to make a commission. The 
illiterate king had told him: put that on paper, but without a lot of lip. The loan was 
made. Brazilian sugar was signed away. Vieira left the money in Portugal and brought 


us the lip. 


16 The spirit refuses to conceive a spirit without a body. Anthropomorphism. Need 
for the anthropophagous vaccine. To maintain our equilibrium, against meridian 


religions”. And against outside inquisitions. 
17 We can attend only to the orecular world. 


18 We already had justice, the codification of vengeance. Science, the codification 


of Magic. Anthropophagy. The permanent transformation of the Tabu into a totem. 


195 The French citation is taken from Montaigne’s essay “On Cannibals” and refers to France 
Antarctique, the colonising project run by Durand de Villega(i)gnon between 1555 and 1567 near the 
Brazilian coast (see chapter 2.5). 


1% Count Hermann Keyserling (1880-1946) was a Baltic German philosopher and world traveller, born in 
Estonia. His works were very popular in the 1920s both in Europe and the Americas. He proposed the 
(Spenglerian) idea that the Western world must be penetrated with Eastern philosophy and that Latin 
America will rise as a world power while Europe declines (Bary 1991). 


197 Bahia is a north-western state of Brazil with the highest percentage of Black inhabitants in Brazil. 
Belém do Para is a city in Amazonia with mainly Indigenous people. It is also important to note that 
‘Belém’ is simultaneously the Portuguese form of ‘Bethlehem’. 


198 Antonio Vieira (1608-97), a Portuguese Jesuit, instrumental in the colonisation of Brazil and the 
process of Christianising the Black and Indigenous people; Vieira was also known as “the Judas of Brazil” 
(Bary 1991). He acted as a negotiator in the war between Portugal and Holland, the resulting peace treaty 
giving the Brazilian state of Pernambuco to Holland as compensation for war costs. A noted orator and 
writer, probably the best writer in Portuguese in the 17" century, Vieira is associated with elegant rhetoric 
in the highly formalised Portuguese royal style, a language directly opposed to the poetic idiom Oswald 
was forging for Brazil. This is also the meaning of “a lot of lip” in the same paragraph, in some other 
translations of the manifesto the more straightforward “wordiness” is used instead. 


' The religions of salvation (Nunes 1972: xxxi), mainly Christianity. 
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19 Down with the reversible world, and against objectified ideas. Cadaverized. The 
stop of thought that is dynamic. The individual as victim of the system. Source of 


classical injustices. Of romantic injustices. And the forgetting of inner conquests. 
20 Routes. Routes. Routes. Routes. Routes. Routes. Routes.” 
21 The Carib instinct. 


22 Death and life of all hypotheses. From the equation "Self, part of the Cosmos" 
to the axiom "Cosmos, part of the Self." Subsistence. Experience. 


Anthropophagy. 
23 Down with the vegetable elites. In communication with the soil. 


24 We were never catechized. What we really made was Carnaval?”!, The Indian 
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dressed as senator of the Empire. Making believe he's Pitt”. Or performing in 


Alencar's””* operas, full of worthy Portuguese sentiments. 


25 We already had Communism. We already had Surrealist language. The 
Golden Age. 


26 Catiti Catiti 


Imara Notia 


Notiá Imara Ipeji.-™* 


20 Roteiros (Port.) might mean many things: routemaps, itinerary, guidebooks, ships’ logbooks, rules, 


screenplay 


2! Carnaval (Port) — Carnival 


ass Possibly William Pitt, the Elder (1708-78) is meant, a driving force behind the British victory in the 


Seven Years” War (also known as the French and Indian War). The English translator of the manifesto 
(Bary 1991) believes his son William Pitt (the Younger) is meant (1759-1806) in the manifesto, who was 
famous for leading Britain into the wars against Napoleon’s France. Both of the Pitts served as British 
Prime Ministers. 


203 José de Alencar (1829-77), the most outstanding Brazilian romanticist author and playwright and a 


conservative politician. He was the first writer to idealise the Indigenous in his Indianist novels. The role 
of Alencar will be further analysed in this chapter. 


204 A verse in the Tupi language. There is a footnote in the original manifesto translating the verse into 


Portuguese and giving the source as O Selvagem (“Savage”) (1876), written by a Brazilian politician, and 
José Vieira Couto de Magalhães (1837-1898), one of Brazil’s first folklorists. The verse translates into 
English as “New moon, new moon, blow memories of me into [the man I want]” (Bary 1991). 
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27 Magic and life. We had the description and allocation of tangible goods, moral 
goods, and royal goods. And we knew how to transpose mystery and death with the help 


of a few grammatical forms. 


28 I asked a man what the Law was. He answered that it was the guarantee of the 
exercise of possibility. That man was named Galli Mathias~”’. I ate him. 
29 Only where there is mystery is there no determinism. But what does that have to 


do with us? 


30 Down with the histories of Man that begin at Cape Finisterre”. The undated 


world. Unrubrified. Without Napoleon. Without Caesar. 


31 The determination of progress by catalogues and television sets. Only 


machinery. And blood transfusers. 
32 Down with the antagonistic sublimations. Brought here in caravels. 


33 Down with the truth of missionary peoples, defined by the sagacity of an 
anthropophague, the Viscount of Cairu™: — It’s a lie told again and again. 
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34 But those who came here weren't crusaders“ “°. They were fugitives from a 


os ah X % by a 20 
civilization we are eating, because we are strong and vindictive like the Jabuti?””. 


205 Galimatias has come to mean nonsense, gibberish. A common story about its etymology is that 


someone stole a cock from peasant Matthias and the counsel for the plaintiff gave such an exalted speech 
in Latin in which he repeatedly mentioned galli Matthias (Matthias of the cock) instead of gallus 
Matthiae (the cock of Matthias). 


°° In Portuguese Cabo Finisterra, in Latin finis terra, the end of the land. Cabo de Sagres is hinted at, a 
cape in the south-western corner of Europe where the son of the Portuguese King João I, Henry the 
Navigator, opened a navigation school in the 15” century. Hereby starts the Portuguese success in 
navigation that led to the “discovery” of Brazil in 1500. 


207 Viscount of Cairu, José de Silva Lisboa (1756-1835), a Portuguese economist, later a Brazilian 
politician. He convinced King Dom João VI, whose seat was in Brazil, to reconcile Brazil and Portugal to 
better serve their economic interests. 


208 Cruzado means a crusader, and also a Portuguese gold or silver coin. The second meaning thus 
forming an ironic link with the critique of economic interests mentioned in the last paragraph. 


? A Brazilian reptile which, in Indigenous mythology, serves as a trickster figure, a symbol of force. 
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35 If God is the consciousness of the Uncreated Universe, Guaraci”? is the mother 


of the living. J aci”!! is the mother of plants. 


36 We never had speculation. But we had divination. We had Politics, which is the 


science of distribution. And a social system in harmony with the planet. 


37 The migrations. The flight from tedious states. Against urban scleroses. Against 


the Conservatories and speculative tedium. 


38 From William James? and Voronoff?”. The transfiguration of the Taboo into a 


totem. Anthropophagy. 


39 The paterfamilias and the creation of the Morality of the Stork?'*. Real 
ignorance of things + lack of imagination + sense of authority in the face of curious 


offspring. 


40 One must depart from a profound atheism in order to arrive at the idea of God. 


But the Carib didn't need to. Because he had Guaraci. 


41 The created object reacts like the Fallen Angels. Next, Moses day-dreams. What 


do we have to do with that? 
42 Before the Portuguese discovered Brazil, Brazil had discovered happiness. 


43 Down with the torch-bearing Indian. The Indian son of Mary, stepson of 


210 Tupi sun goddess. 
211 Tupi moon goddess. 


212 William James (1842-1910), American philosopher and psychologist, the author of Principles of 
Psychology (1890), The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), and A Pluralistic Universe (1909). 
James described the stream of consciousness, found emotions and spiritualism important, accepted 
alternative medicine. 


213 Serge Voronoff (Sergei Voronov, 1866-1951) was a Russian-born French biologist and surgeon. He 
was the author of Etude sur la vieillesse et la rajeunissement par la greffe (1926) and Les sources de la 
vie (1933), and created what he said was a method of rejuvenation by the grafting of genital glands from 
monkeys to men. 


“4 De Andrade here ironically refers to the conservative upbringing of children, exemplified by stories of 
storks bringing babies. 
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Catherine of Medici and the godson of Dom Antonio de Mariz? — 


44 Joy is the proof by nines.*'° 


45 In the matriarchy of Pindorama?”. 
46 Down with Memory as a source of custom. The renewal of personal experience. 
47 We are concretists. Ideas take charge, react, and burn people in public squares. 


Let's get rid of ideas and other paralyses. By means of routes. Believe in signs; believe 
in sextants and in stars. 


48 Down with Goethe, the Gracchi's mother, and the court of Dom João vr’. 


49 Joy is the proof by nines. 


50 The struggle between what we might call the Uncreated and the Creation — 
illustrated by the permanent contradiction between Man and his Taboo. Everyday love 
and the capitalist way of life. Anthropophagy. Absorption of the sacred enemy. To 
transform him into a totem. The human adventure. The earthly goal. Even so, only the 
pure elites managed to realize carnal anthropophagy, which carries within itself the 
highest meaning of life and avoids all the ills identified by Freud — catechist ills. What 
result is not”? a sublimation of the sexual instinct. It is the thermometric scale of the 
anthropophagous instinct. Carnal at first, this instinct becomes elective, and creates 
friendship. When it is affective, it creates love. When it is speculative, it creates science. 
It takes detours and moves around. At times it is degraded. Low anthropophagy, 


agglomerated with the sins of catechism — envy, usury, calumny, murder. We are acting 


215 A character from the highly acclaimed Romanticist novel Guarani by José de Alencar, a rich white 
rural noble lord whose daughter Ceci wants to marry an Indian called Peri. Dom Mariz has a Portuguese 
wife and an Indian lover, thus representing quite a typical Portuguese nobleman’s family situation. 


216 Probably the original prova dos nove means “casting out nines”, a certain arithmetic technique where 
nines are reduced to check the results of calculating by heart. 


217 «The land of the palm trees” in Tupi. In Brazilian Romanticist poetry palm trees became the symbol of 


the country. 


218 Dom João VI (1767-1826), the Portuguese King who fled the Napoleonic invasion and installed the 
Portuguese court in Rio de Janeiro (1808-21), creating a situation unique in history when a colonial 
empire was ruled from an overseas colony. He was the first and last Brazilian colonial monarch before 
Brazil gained independence (1822). 


21 A more exact translation would be: “What it gives, is not...” or “The result of this is not...” 
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against this plague of a supposedly cultured and Christianized peoples. Anthropophagi. 


51 Down with Anchieta??? singing of the eleven thousand virgins of Heaven, in the 


land of Iracema??! — the patriarch João Ramalho?2, founder of São Paulo. 


52 Our independence has not yet been proclaimed. An expression typical of Dom 
João VI: "My son, put this crown on your head, before some adventurer puts it on his!" 
We expelled the dynasty. We must still expel the Bragantine?? spirit, the decrees and 


the snuff-box of Maria da Fonte??. 


53 Down with the dressed and oppressive social reality registered by Freud — reality 
without complexes, without madness, without prostitutions and without penitentiaries, 


in the matriarchy of Pindorama. 
OSWALD DE ANDRADE 

In Piratininga, 

in the 374th Year of the Swallowing of 
Bishop Sardinha??. 


20 José de Anchieta (1534-97), Jesuit missionary among Indians, writer, dramatist and poet. Together 
with Manuel de Nobrega they founded Piratininga Jesuit College, which later grew into the city of São 
Paulo. Anchieta became a symbol of a heroic spiritual Jesuit. Among other texts Anchieta wrote a 
dramatic poem about the arrival of a relic of the Eleven Thousand Virgins in Brazil. Portuguese literary 
historians consider him one the first Brazilian writers, although more national-oriented historians 


disagree. 


221 Another Indigenous heroine from Alencar’s novel of the same name (1865); an anagram of America. 


2º João Ramalho (1493-1580) was one of the first Portuguese colonisers of Brazil. Shipwrecked off the 


coast near São Paulo in 1512, he made friends with the Tamoia Indians, married the daughter of a chief 
and created a small empire. He founded what is now the town of Santo André near São Paulo. He was 
opposed to the Jesuits' founding of São Paulo, and organised Indigenous resistance against the 


missionaries. 


223 Bragança is a city in northern Portugal, the religious centre of the country. The Portuguese kings of the 
period were of the Braganga dynasty. 


°4 Maria de Fonte, a simple Portuguese woman who became a legendary figure in the so-called Minho 
revolution of 1864 against higher taxation. One of the issues debated was external trade, the relationship 
between the British and Portuguese products on the market. For Oswald de Andrade Maria was probably 
an emblem of allegiance to Portuguese tradition and a patriarchal woman (Bary 1991). 


225 Sr Sardinha (Sardine in translation) was the Bishop of Bahia (1552-1556) until he was killed and 
probably eaten by Indigenous people after a shipwreck. 
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2. In Portuguese 


Manifesto Antropofago”* 


Oswald de Andrade 


Só a Antropofagia nos une. Socialmente. Economicamente. Filosoficamente. 


Unica lei do mundo. Expressão mascarada de todos os individualismos, de todos os 


coletivismos. De todas as religiões. De todos os tratados de paz. 
Tupi, or not tupi that is the question. 

Contra todas as catequeses. E contra a mãe dos Gracos. 

Só me interessa o que não é meu. Lei do homem. Lei do antropófago. 


Estamos fatigados de todos os maridos católicos suspeitosos postos em drama. Freud 


acabou com o enigma mulher e com outros sustos da psicologia impressa. 


O que atropelava a verdade era a roupa, o impermeável entre o mundo interior e o 


mundo exterior. A reação contra o homem vestido. O cinema americano informará. 


Filhos do sol, mãe dos viventes. Encontrados e amados ferozmente, com toda a 
hipocrisia da saudade, pelos imigrados, pelos traficados e pelos touristes. No país da 


cobra grande. 


Foi porque nunca tivemos gramáticas, nem coleções de velhos vegetais. E nunca 
soubemos o que era urbano, suburbano, fronteiriço e continental. Preguiçosos no mapa- 


múndi do Brasil. 
Uma consciência participante, uma rítmica religiosa. 


Contra todos os importadores de consciência enlatada. A existência palpável da vida. E 


a mentalidade pré-lógica para o Sr. Lévy-Bruhl estudar. 


Queremos a Revolução Caraiba. Maior que a Revolução Francesa. A unificação de 


26 First published in: Revista de Antropofagia, Ano 1, No. 1, maio de 1928 
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todas as revoltas eficazes na direção do homem. Sem nós a Europa não teria sequer a 


sua pobre declaração dos direitos do homem. 
A idade de ouro anunciada pela América. A idade de ouro. E todas as girls. 


Filiação. O contato com o Brasil Caraíba. Ori Villegaignon print terre. Montaig-ne. O 
homem natural. Rousseau. Da Revolução Francesa ao Romantismo, à Revolução 
Bolchevista, à Revolução Surrealista e ao bárbaro tecnizado de Keyserling. 


Caminhamos.. 


Nunca fomos catequizados. Vivemos através de um direito sonâmbulo. Fizemos Cristo 


nascer na Bahia. Ou em Belém do Pará. 
Mas nunca admitimos o nascimento da lógica entre nós. 


Contra o Padre Vieira. Autor do nosso primeiro empréstimo, para ganhar comissão. O 
rei-analfabeto dissera-lhe : ponha isso no papel mas sem muita lábia. Fez-se o 
empréstimo. Gravou-se o açúcar brasileiro. Vieira deixou o dinheiro em Portugal e nos 


trouxe a lábia. 


O espírito recusa-se a conceber o espírito sem o corpo. O antropomorfismo. 
Necessidade da vacina antropofágica. Para o equilíbrio contra as religiões de meridiano. 


E as inquisições exteriores. 
Só podemos atender ao mundo orecular. 


Tínhamos a justiça codificação da vingança. A ciência codificação da Magia. 


Antropofagia. A transformação permanente do Tabu em totem. 


Contra o mundo reversível e as idéias objetivadas. Cadaverizadas. O stop do 
pensamento que é dinâmico. O indivíduo vitima do sistema. Fonte das injustiças 


clássicas. Das injustiças românticas. E o esquecimento das conquistas interiores. 
Roteiros. Roteiros. Roteiros. Roteiros. Roteiros. Roteiros. Roteiros. 
O instinto Caraíba. 


Morte e vida das hipóteses. Da equação eu parte do Cosmos ao axioma Cosmos parte do 


eu. Subsistência. Conhecimento. Antropofagia. 
Contra as elites vegetais. Em comunicação com o solo. 


Nunca fomos catequizados. Fizemos foi Carnaval. O índio vestido de senador do 


Império. Fingindo de Pitt. Ou figurando nas óperas de Alencar cheio de bons 
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sentimentos portugueses. 

Já tínhamos o comunismo. Já tínhamos a língua surrealista. A idade de ouro. 
Catiti Catiti 

Imara Notiá 

Notiá Imara 

Ipeju* 


A magia e a vida. Tínhamos a relação e a distribuição dos bens físicos, dos bens morais, 
dos bens dignários. E sabíamos transpor o mistério e a morte com o auxílio de algumas 


formas gramaticais. 


Perguntei a um homem o que era o Direito. Ele me respondeu que era a garantia do 


exercício da possibilidade. Esse homem chamava-se Galli Mathias. Comia. 
Só não há determinismo onde há mistério. Mas que temos nós com isso? 


Contra as histórias do homem que começam no Cabo Finisterra. O mundo não datado. 


Não rubricado. Sem Napoleão. Sem César. 


A fixação do progresso por meio de catálogos e aparelhos de televisão. Só a maquinaria. 


E os transfusores de sangue. 
Contra as sublimações antagônicas. Trazidas nas caravelas. 


Contra a verdade dos povos missionários, definida pela sagacidade de um antropófago, 


o Visconde de Cairu: — E mentira muitas vezes repetida. 


Mas não foram cruzados que vieram. Foram fugitivos de uma civilização que estamos 


comendo, porque somos fortes e vingativos como o Jabuti. 


Se Deus é a consciênda do Universo Incriado, Guaraci é a mãe dos viventes. Jaci é a 


mãe dos vegetais. 


Não tivemos especulação. Mas tínhamos adivinhação. Tínhamos Política que é a ciência 


da distribuição. E um sistema social-planetário. 


As migrações. A fuga dos estados tediosos. Contra as escleroses urbanas. Contra os 


Conservatórios e o tédio especulativo. 


De William James e Voronoff. A transfiguração do Tabu em totem. Antropofagia. 
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O pater famílias e a criação da Moral da Cegonha: Ignorância real das coisas+ fala de 


imaginação + sentimento de autoridade ante a prole curiosa. 


É preciso partir de um profundo ateísmo para se chegar à idéia de Deus. Mas a caraíba 


não precisava. Porque tinha Guaraci. 


O objetivo criado reage com os Anjos da Queda. Depois Moisés divaga. Que temos nós 


com isso? 
Antes dos portugueses descobrirem o Brasil, o Brasil tinha descoberto a felicidade. 


Contra o índio de tocheiro. O índio filho de Maria, afilhado de Catarina de Médicis e 


genro de D. Antônio de Mariz. 

A alegria é a prova dos nove. 

No matriarcado de Pindorama. 

Contra a Memória fonte do costume. A experiência pessoal renovada. 


Somos concretistas. As idéias tomam conta, reagem, queimam gente nas praças 
públicas. Suprimarnos as idéias e as outras paralisias. Pelos roteiros. Acreditar nos 


sinais, acreditar nos instrumentos e nas estrelas. 
Contra Goethe, a mãe dos Gracos, e a Corte de D. João VI. 
A alegria é a prova dos nove. 


A luta entre o que se chamaria Incriado e a Criatura — ilustrada pela contradição 
permanente do homem e o seu Tabu. O amor cotidiano e o modusvivendi capitalista. 
Antropofagia. Absorção do inimigo sacro. Para transformá-lo em totem. A humana 
aventura. A terrena finalidade. Porém, só as puras elites conseguiram realizar a 
antropofagia carnal, que traz em si o mais alto sentido da vida e evita todos os males 
identificados por Freud, males catequistas. O que se dá não é uma sublimação do 
instinto sexual. É a escala termométrica do instinto antropofágico. De carnal, ele se 
torna eletivo e cria a amizade. Afetivo, o amor. Especulativo, a ciência. Desvia-se e 
transfere-se. Chegamos ao aviltamento. A baixa antropofagia aglomerada nos pecados 
de catecismo — a inveja, a usura, a calúnia, o assassinato. Peste dos chamados povos 


cultos e cristianizados, é contra ela que estamos agindo. Antropófagos. 


Contra Anchieta cantando as onze mil virgens do céu, na terra de Iracema, — o patriarca 


João Ramalho fundador de São Paulo. 
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A nossa independência ainda não foi proclamada. Frape típica de D. João VI: — Meu 
filho, põe essa coroa na tua cabeça, antes que algum aventureiro o faça! Expulsamos a 
dinastia. É preciso expulsar o espírito bragantino, as ordenações e o rapé de Maria da 


Fonte. 


Contra a realidade social, vestida e opressora, cadastrada por Freud — a realidade sem 
complexos, sem loucura, sem prostituições e sem penitenciárias do matriarcado de 


Pindorama. 


Oswald de Andrade. 


Em Piratininga Ano 374 da Deglutição do Bispo Sardinha. 
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